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We have many thousands of salesmen directly and indirectly promoting the sales c 
Sapolio. A few words of suggestion and of encouragement, meant for those in our direc 
employ, may interest the wider circle, which includes 3,500 wholesalers, 21,000 of their 
salesmen, 150,000 retail dealers, their 300,000 clerks, and the millions of housekeepers who 
use Sapolio and commend it to their friends. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO 
SALESMEN ¢ Sapolio 


Talk CLEANLINESS—Constantly keep before those whom you 
approach the relation which cleanliness bears to Life. Health, hap- 
piness, success largely depend upon it. Self-respect dwells not in 
dirty houses with careless people. The first commandment of 
social life is: «Be Clean.”’ 

Talk CHEERFULLY — You represent a good article — offer it 
with a confident smile. The great public are our friends. Success 
can afford to smile. Leave despondency and complaints about the 
weather, dull times and reluctant buyers, to the peddlers of imita- 
tions and cheap substitutes. It is hard work for them to « reflect 
a shining countenance.’’ Tell the storekeeper that it is a good rule 
never to buy goods from a grumbling salesman -— his discontent 
advertises the fact that his wares do not sell readily. 

Talk FAIR PRICES — The best stores will be your best cus- 
tomers, because they are themselves clean. The grocer who keeps 
dirt down can keep his prices up. Many a dealer buries his profits 
under the dust in his store, and then vainly tries to keep up his 
trade by selling cheaper goods. 

Talk ECONOMY — Less waste is our greatest national need. 
Cheapness is rarely economy. Our ancestors left us solid old fur 
niture because there were no cheap instalment systems in their 
days. Sapolio may cost a trifle more than cheap substitutes, 
but it outlasts them. 





Talk CONFIDENTLY — Every sensible dealer keeps Sapolio in 
stock. The public prefers honest, well-known goods. Urge the 
grocer not to load his shelves with experiments, and to listen to 
no suggestions that he can substitute anything for Sapolio — it is 
a losing game. He will not do it if he respects himself — he will 
not do it if he wants the respect of his customers. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO. 
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Amundsen an 
rreat questions relating to the north 


work 


pole which led him to the region in which James Ross believed 


he had fixed the position of the pole on June 1, IS3Sl 

This question was: Is the magnetic pole stationary or does it change 
its position His observations on the sledge journey to which he refers lead 
to the conclusion that it changes its position. 

The other question was Is the magnetic pole only a point or does it 
extend over a considerable area In other words, does the dipping needle 


assume a vertical position only at one point or does it maintain this position 


over a considerable surface 


decidedly to the latter supposition. 
tions may offer a solution of this 
James Ross’s dipping-needle was 


absolutely vertical position: and as 


Theoretical study in recent years has pointed 


The bearing of Amundsen’s observa 


que stion 


deflected only one minute from an 
me minute is practically of little 


consequence, he considered that he had actually reached the north magnetie 


pole, whose position he determined to 


Long. He made no further investigations 
to the solution of the two questions that 
Cyrus C. ADAMS. 

HEN, on August 31, 1906, TI 


steered southward through Be- 

ring Strait, on board the Gjda 
the earliest dream of my childhood had 
At the 
period of three years my little craft had 
accomplished the Northwest Passage, be- 
ing the first vessel to sail safely between 
the Atlantie and 
the arctic seas. 


scientific results obtained was 


been realized. conclusion of a 


Pacifie oceans through 
One of the important 
as follows: 
on a sledge expedition on King William 
Land, in June, 1905, a sensitive declina 
torium showed the magnetic pole to be 
north of the observation place, while im 
mediately afterward the needle turned, 
showing the magnetic pole to be io the 
south. This proves that the magnetic pole 
The math- 

nineteen 


has no immediate situation. 
ematical of 
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be 75° 58’ N. 


Lat., and 46’ 45” W. 
and therefore contributed nothing 
later, presented themselves 


96 


months of unbroken magnetie registra- 
tions in Gjéa Harbor will, I hope, give 


further enlightenment concerning this 
subject. 

The struggles of nations for centuries, 
Sir John Franklin’s lamentable fate, and 
the sueceeding rush of search and relief 
expeditions had in childhood created in 
my mind an inclination towards the ad- 
and in 


considering the scheme for an expedi- 


venturous in such undertakings; 


tion through the Northwest Passage I 
clearly saw that such an undertaking 


contained a problem the solving of which 
would the exploit: I 
relocation north 


aforesaid 


of. the 


eclipse 
the 
pole 
The English admiral, Sir James Clark 
1831 the 


performing it 


mean mag- 


netic 


, defined in position of the 


D 
hoss 


me le, with in- 


magnetic 


Rrother 


All right 
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struments which according to modern In this fashion was formulated = th: 
standards would be primitive and crude. scheme for the future Gjéa expedition. 
The science of to-day demanded an exact 

location of the magnetic pole, and I When Ross, in 18°31, made his famous 
consulted on the matter Professor Dr. vovage to Boothia Felix and loeated the 


a 
a a rE 





; George von Neumeyer, Director of the magnetie pole, he did it solely with the , 

ij Deutsche Seewarte in Ilamburg, who is aid of a travelling equipment of instru 

H considered the first expert in the world ments, the results being naturally of a 

i on questions pertaining to magnetism. corresponding degree of exactness. Dur : 

i} This was in 1900. Dr. Neumeyer pro- ing the last half-century the progress of ¢ 

ay nounced it of the highest importance the’ world has heen, as we know, very 

that an absolutely exact knowledge of great in all directions, and not the least F 
the position of the north magnetic pole so in the construction and manufacture ? 
should be aequired; and similar opinions of scientifie instruments. The German 
were expressed by many other eminent Professor Eschenhagen has done much to ; 
scientists, among whom I may mention simplify magnetic self-recording instru- : 

Professor L. A. Bauer, Director of the ments of observation, and has made it i 
Department of Te rrestrial, Magnetism in possible for them to be transported and ; 
the Carnegie Institute at Washington. erected at any point desired. ) ; 


After the se consultations | decided that The sloop Gida a vessel] 73 feet long, 
whenever my expedition should start, 20 feet beam, drawing 11 feet of wa- 
its first and most important object should ter when laden, and of 47 tons net 
he to relocate the north magnetic pole. burden—was built in Norway, in the 
If in eonjunetion with this I could also Wardanger district, in 1872. Originally 
sail through the Northwest Passage, I not intended for the arctic, she subse- 
felt I should have solved a problem which quenity drifted into the sealing trade, 
had lenge baffled the efforts of many and for several years sailed from Tromsé 
arctic explorers. 


ii Hs 
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in that capacity. 











On my purchas of her I had her entire 


fittings removed, and strengthened her 
with a number of stout wooden and iron 
heams and eross-ties; and with other neces 


improvements she also received al 


tside 


ren hing 


, 1: . | 1 
sheathing oft two inch OuKk plank 


trom the keelson to the 


vater-line. Finally I put in a petroleum 


ne of thirty-nine indicated horse 


with a two-bladed prop ller, such 


is customary in vessels intended for 


retic waters. A special apparatus was 
placed near the man at the tiller, en 
bling him to control the engine, to start 
or reverse it as oceasion required, and 
this proved invaluable and of almost con 


nt necessitv after we had entered the 


ce. The 


ils and anchor, run the pump, and haul 


was also fitted to hoist 


ens ime 


the deep-sea lead-line. The last, 
however, proved to be use less through the 
shallow waters of the Northwest Passage. 


The propeller, T should explain, was only 
to be 


iary, the 


considered in the light of an auxil 


sails being intended as the prin- 


ipal motive power of the vessel, as indeed 


they were throughout the voyage. 
My provisions consisted mainly of 
tinned foods, which were packed in tin 
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ined eases of uniform size, copper nails 


being used in their construction, so that 


ie empty wooden cases might be utilized 


in the building of the magnetic observa 
the 


solved a 


without affecting 


this 


on stations mag 


netic needle. In 


way | 


problem which had long puzzled me, my 
being too small to 
load of buildings 


proved to be a 


vessel earry an 
The plan 
With the 


sand we 


extra 
materials. 
one. 
filled 
xcellent observation 
also comfortabl 


pe rfe et 


empty wooden boxes with 


constructed not only « 
stations, but dwellings, 
whi 
1] 


‘h did exc Ile nt se rvice and surpass d 
expect itions. 
members 


The wearing apparel for the 


of my expedition consisted of pure 
outside gar 


With 


mention that 


underelothing, with 
and 
former I 
their ah 


woollen 
reindeer sealskin. 
regard to the 
| followed 


card 
eared 


ments of 
may 
ifacture from the 
ing of the wool to the compl tion of 
thereby against 


the product, gnarding 


adulteration, and securing a superior 

make of warm garments for my people. 
Our tents were made after a pattern 

friend Dr. Frederick <A. 


of Brooklyn, and myself, and may 


invented by my 
Cock. 


| to have contained the results of 


said 
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our experiences with the Belgian antare- 
tic expedition, of which we both were 
members during the years 1897-99. These 
tents, which somewhat resemble those of 
the Eskimo, were intended for the use of 
two persons, were built of light duck, 
and could be pitched by one man even 
when a gale was blowing. 

My crew was naturally selected with 
the utmost care. Second in command was 
Lieutenant Godfred Tausen, of the 
Danish navy, a young man_ twenty- 
seven years of age. Besides executing 
the astronomical work and the geological 
surveys, he also superintended the taking 
of photographs. For three and a half 
years we shared a cabin whose dimen- 
sions were six by nine feet, and dur- 
ing the whole of that time we never had 
the slightest friction, except that of a 
purely physical nature, 

Anton Lund, of Tromsi—a man of 
many vears’ experience in the sealing 
trade—was the first mate of the Gyjda. 
His judgement and knowledge of arctic 
conditions served us many a good turn 
during the expedition. 

Our first engineer was Peder Ristvedt, 
of Sandsvser—a sergeant in the Nor- 
wegian army. Ile superintended the 
meteorological observations, and acted in 
turn as blacksmith, instrument-maker, 
watch-maker, and Jack of all trades. 

The second mate, Helmer Hausen—a 
native of the Vesteraal Islands—was also 
an experienced sealer, whose practical 
knowledge of dog driving and manage- 
ment, as well as the fact that he was a 
good man on snow-shoes, ski, and with 
the gun, was of great assistance to us on 
many occasions. 

The second engineer, Gustav Juel 
Wiik, took part in the magnetic observa- 
tions, and his conscientious work in all 
the scientific records brought home by the 
Gjéa will, T hope and believe, prove to 
have produced exact and_ trustworthy 
results. Tle is the only one of the original 
members of the expedition who did not 
return with us; he was attacked by 
pneumonia during the last week of 
March, 1906, and on the 31st of that 
month died in our winter quarters at 
King Point, where he lies buried. He 
was a resident of Horten. 

The cook, Adolf Linstrém, had served 


in the same capacity on board the Fram, 


and had consequently several years’ ex 
perience in arctic culinary art. Besides 
attending to the punctual serving of our 
meals, he made complete collections of 
zoological and botanical specimens, which 
it is hoped will prove of value and inter- 
est to those specific branches of science. 

It may sound almost incredible when 
I state that our small vessel contained 
provisions and ammunition for five years. 
Nevertheless such was the case; and the 
Gjéa brought back with her considerable 
quantities of nearly every kind of pro- 
visions and stores, despite the fact that 
I gave some ice-bound whalers at Herschel 
Island some 2500 pounds of flour. 

For fuel, lighting, and cooking pur 
poses I] took with me about 7000 gallons 
of refined petroleum of the highest grade. 
Of this we still had about thirty per cent. 
left on our arrival at San Francisco. 
Guneotton, ice-saws, extra fine and 
strong hawsers, several hundred volumes 
of books and many games to help while 
away the time during the long arctic 
nights, as well as everything else neces 
sary to a well-equipped arctic expedition, 
completed our outfit on board the Gjéa. 
The games for some reason or other were 
never taken into use by the members of 
the expedition, but were eagerly accepted 
by our many Eskimo friends, who becam« 
quite adepts at some of them. 

On the stroke of midnight on June 16 
17, 1903, our lines were cast off from 
the pier at Christiania, where we were 
lying, and the Gjéa started forth on her 
voyage of adventure. It was very dark, 
and inky clouds hung low in the sky, 
while the rain poured down on our deck 
and upon the few friends and relations 
who had come to see us off and bid us 
Godspeed. My three brothers went with 
me as far as Werder lighthouse, where 
the tug dropped our hawser, and all re- 
turned to Christiania. 

Five weeks of mostly contrary winds 
passed by without incident, until we 
sighted Cape Farewell, the southernmost 
point of Greenland. There the first ice 
was encountered; and later, along the 
west coast of Greenland, we entered it 
several times in order to capture seal, 
and were fortunate in securing a con- 
siderable supply of food for ourselves and 
our dogs. Of these we had six, all of 
which had made the voyage before on 
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ASTRONOMICAL 


THE 


OBSERVATORY AT 


board the F’ram with Captain Sverdrup. 
July 25 saw us at anchor at Godhavn, 
on Diseo Island, where the Royal Danish 


had 


sledges, kayaks, and the like 


Trading Company deposited some 


1 trole im, 


for us, and given us permission to buy 
some more dogs. 


I had already the preceding year cor 


responded with Herr Dongaard Jensen, 
Inspector for North Greenland, respect 
ing the purchase of some dogs, and that 
genial and obliging gentleman had met 


my request by causing ten splendid 


young animals to be collected for me and 
trained for sledge-driving. Two of my 
original six dogs had already died on 


board, and we lost in this way ten dogs 
during the first 
In 


ments and 


winter. 

landed 
our first observation 
station, taking throughout our stay there 
magnetie and 


Godhavn we our instru- 


put up 
astronomical observations. 

On August 8 we entered Melville Bay, 
feared alike, and for 
and travellers. Previous 
to our arrival the whaler Vega, in which 
Baron Nordenskjéld made the Northeast 
Passage, had been nipped and destroyed 


good reason, by 


whalers arctic 


se 
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by pressure, lost 


va 


and other whalers had 


their rudders and been damaged in 
rious ways. 

In a thick fog, through partly open ice, 
we sueceeded, thanks chietly to the small 
size of our vessel, in creeping through 
Forty miles* south 


of Cape York we suddenly emerged from 


many narrow lanes. 


the fog, and the imposing mountains of 
that vicinity, capped with ice and snow, 
burst upon our vision, just as if the cur 
of a had suddenly 
raised. This gave us our first opportunity 
of seanning the ice-fields, which at first 
sight appeared to be completely packed, 
but 


tain theatre been 


upon closer inspection divulged a 
narrow lead to the west, just wide enough 
for the Gjéa to enter. Our hopes centred 
in penetrating the ice-pack to the so- 
called North Water, the other of 
Cape Dudley Didges—a place where the 
Seotch whalers usually go for open water 
at this time of the season—and we suc- 
ceeded beyond our expectation. 


side 


Cameras 


were now put into operation and snap- 
shots taken in all directions. 
At 7 P.M. August 


* Nautical miles 


on 15 we discerned 


ure meant in this article, 
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Dalrymple Rock in the distance—a point 
where two Seotch whaling captains, Milne 
and Adams, h 1d deposited a considerable 
amount of stores for our expedition. Near 
to this place we met with a great sur- 
prise: a number of shots were fired off 
behind SOTrie large h immocks, and sud- 
denly five kayaks shot into sight, the 
first two flying the Danish and the Nor- 
wegian flags. The kayaks proved to con- 
tain the leader of the Danish Literary 
Greenland Expedition, Herr Mylius Erik- 
sen, and his bold companion Ilerr Knut 
Rasmussen, with three Eskimos. They 
had seen us from a distance, and had 
come out to tell us that the depot at 
Dalrymple Rock was in good order; 
whereupon they furthermore acted as our 
pilots and showed us the spot, where, as 
there was no harbor, I was forced to 


anchor the Gjéa in an exposed position 


off the coast. In spite of the late hour 
we immediately set to work to load, rig- 
ging a derrick on a protruding ice-foot, 
and with its aid lowering all the packages 
into our boats. Our guests lent a willing 
hand at this tiring and difficult task, 
and thereby enabled us to finish it at 
two o’clock in the morning of August 17, 
when we weighed anchor and sailed with 
our friends to their camp among the 
Eskimo on Saunder Island. 

Herr Mylius Eriksen made me a very 
valuable present in the shape of four 
Eskimo dogs—two puppies and two full- 
grown ones; the former developed into 
very useful animals. 

We started away from our anchorage 
in calm weather, under a full head of 
steam, and after picking our course in a 
zigzag direction between gigantie forma- 
tions of ice, we emerged into open water 

in Baffin Bay. 




















The Gjéa was now 
loaded to the gunwales, 
and it was lucky for us 
that calm weather pre- 
vailed, until we had 
passed Baffin Bay and 
entered Laneaster 
Sound, where we ocea- 
sionally encountered 
narrow streams of ice, 
which, however, did not 
impede our progress. 
On August 22 we an- 
chored outside Beechey 
Island, which has a sad 
and unenviable reputa- 
tion as the scene of Sir 
John Franklin’s _ first 
winter quarters, where 
years afterwards were 
discovered the first 
traces of the tragic fate 
of that expedition. It 
was with sorrow that we 
reerected some of the 
fallen headstones. 

Northumberland 
House, on this island, is 
a building once put up 
by the British govern- 
ment and provided with 
a stock of clothing, 
provisions, coal, and 
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other stores, in the hope 


ae “Gioa” that Franklin’s party 
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! t up t and thereby be succored, { s, according to the order in which 
y saved. I found that it had be e expected to use them. With one of 
vandals and all barrels and our three mainsails we then built a 
broken into and destroyed The canvas house over the stores, and round 
y itself was in ruins, with the t dug a ditch for the purpose of draining 

of a boat lying outside. wav the water which was to be expected 
etie needle was now no ver during the spring and summer. Soo 
t! eh not vet t tally Incap Cl fter this snow began to fall, and was 
luring two days spent at Bee \ n p round the canvas Ve! ri 
( mpleted series of m solid walls 

tions which plainly On September 17. having finished this 
I f the magnet pol ' ] e could ive our attention to the 

( th of the island. On Au { str n of the different observaton 
é herefore started s hward hich I had planned. Our work had to 
ri posed ar of the m ( e ¢ e with great care, and the task 
. thr eh a dense fog 1 d I proved to be a diffieult one After mark 
( 1] } thre id oT th ‘ In ~ oy « | the hy nd ries we d yo the 
Peel Sound—a further pr t foundations to a depth of two fect, which 
needle was still of some use. At in the frozen ground was no child’s play. 

Prescott Talend, ihewoves, the eficieacy Large stones wore then teumepesio’d from 
compass ceased, and we were com some distance away. and with thes thy 

l to. eb he heavenly bodice entire site was filled in ind cement 
henever they appeared through the fog, poured over it, forming a solid basis. 
h prevailed most of the time. lo prevent sudden changes of tempera 

Wis, cecil detain taibat aliases Mie ‘wadet cusint’ tues mld te bnnede ee sass Maines 
Boothi Felix between the shore and f a photographie dark room (the mag 

the ce, outside the point where Ros etie apparatus registered automatieal 

erved and located the north magnetic by photographie record) we constructed 

( 1831—a point which from all outside the door a covered entrance. 

ts I had been led to consider as one which we also built of boxes Whil 

{ the most ditheult in th Northwest two men were thus completing the ho 

Passage, because of the densit of the the other two due a trench round it. 
We were, however, pleasantly sur three feet wide by two deep. The land 

prised by open water and a stiff breeze, taken from this trench was thrown Dp 

th high seas. Unluckily on Septem- against the walls of the house, giving it 


her 1 we grounded, and were compelled very much the appearance of a sand 


throw overboard the greater part of hill, but it afferded good protection 

r deck cargo, including several tons of gainst the blizzards of the winter and 
dog-food; this helped us to float the the floods of the spring and summer. 
vessel again, and we proceeded through Next in order eame a dwelling-hous 


vl and dangerous waters ntil the This we built about five hundred feet 


fternoon of September 9, when we an- distant, and outside it put up the meteor 
chored in Petersen Bay, on the south ological instr ments, The house was in 
ist coast of King William Land. tended for two men, whose duty it would 
Saturday, September 12, we stood into e to attend respectively to the magnetic 
*(Crjoa Harbor ” a small |] 


hil 
( t the head of Petersen Bay 


ndloe|] and meteorological stations. During the 
nd month of October, after several heavy 
here we remained for nearly two vears. falls of snow, we built a snow hut, eut 
ting out the blocks of hard snow with 

The Giéa was moored to the cliffs, and ice-saws. These blo ks, which weighed 

a conveying-rope passed from our mast- up to 250 pounds each, were placed one 


head to an anchor placed on shore, at ton of the other, and after the 


the spot which we had chosen for our’ walls were up we made a roof of cotton 
store house. All the provisions were then mate rial, which we sewed together on 
run ashore on this rope, the wooden our sewing-machine on board the vessel. 
packing-eases removed, and the tin lin In this hut were taken the absolute mag 


ings numbered and placed in rows and netie observations, with the so-called 
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travelling equipment. <A similar build 
ing was also erecte d, in which were tored 
the reserve magnetie instruments. 

This completed our building operations, 
which lasted until the end of October, 
with oceasional interruptions caused by 
the appearance of reindeer. This was 
always the signal for an immediate sus- 
pension of labor, so that we might in 
dulge in the pleasures of the chase. To 


get out our guns. and for each man to 


tart off in a different direction, with or 
without ski or snow-shoes, was on such 
weasions the work of a few minutes; 


and although the animals were rather 
shy, we could isually get fairly close to 
them, and shot with our Krag-Jérgensen 
rifles about a hundred reindeer during 
the period of house-building. It would 
have been an easy matter for ns to have 
killed several times as many, but when 
we had secured enough for our winter 
supply we desisted entirely and devoted 
our time to the pursuits of peace. 

Before the snow came we had covered 
the Gjéa with a winter awning made 
with her sails, and we now stacked the 
reindeer careasses on the deck, placing 
them in two layers, with a gangway’ in 
the middle. Double skylights were in- 
serted in the forecastle and eabin, and 
the petroleum-stoves put in position for 
cooking and heating. The question of 
ventilation also received a share of our 
ittention: we contrived this in such a 
manner that fresh air was let in above 
the stoves, and mingling with the hot air 
generated by them, was carried round the 
eabins and finally conveyed away by out- 
lets near the floor. 


The 29th of October was destined to be 
a red-letter day in the annals of our expe- 
dition. After breakfast, when we went 
out as usual to sean the country for rein- 
deer, we noticed several dark spots far 
away on the side of a hill. These at first 
we took to be deer, but their movements 
seemed strange, and in order to make 
sure somebody at once fetched a glass 
from the cabin. Tmagine our surprise 
when we discovered that what we saw 
were actually human beings. Doubtless 
they were Eskimos: and T decided to go 
out and meet them, taking two of my 
men with me, all three of us being well 
armed. The scene which followed has 














ever since appeared to me as one of the 
most ridiculous that happened during the 
whole expedition. 

We had been told that the natives of 
these regions were hostile and unfriendly 
towards strangers, and I still remember 
the martial air with which I mustered 
my detachment and led them out to meet 
the supposed enemy. From time to time 
I glanced anxio ishs behind me to inspect 
my troops, consisting as aforesaid of two 
well-armed followers, and observing that 
their bearing corresponded perfectly with 
the seriousness of the situation, I ad 
vanced hopefully in the direction of the 
iskimos. Even a military man must 
have admitted the precision and esprit 
de corps with which ve approached the 
supposed danger. The enemy had halted, 
and was now watching our movements 
with curiosity, so at a hundred paces | 
decided to stop and further consider the 
deman f the situation. 

Our « onents mustered five souls, two 
of whom carried each a bow and arrows 
slung across their backs; the other three 
were entirely unarmed. Feeling some 
what reassured and not a little ashamed 
at our warlike preparations, I left my 
companions behind me and went out to- 
wards the Eskimos, who came to greet 
me with the most unmistakable mani- 
festations of pleasure—in fact, smiling 
and chanting a sort of melody. The 
meeting was most cordial and quite 
touching: we embraced and hugged one 
another like old friends, the Eskimos all 
the while yelling Manik-tu-mi, and at 
the same time touching and feeling my 
body from top to toe. 

During this ceremony my two com- 
panions had come up with us, and they 
now received similar greetings, accom- 
panied by what were evidently demonstra 
tions of undying devotion and friendship. 
The Eskimos returned with us to the ship, 
and the same ceremonies were again re- 
peated when they met our two men on 
board the Gijéia. The two who were in 
the dwelling-house ashore were unaware 
of all that was going on, so I took our 
new friends up to the house and intro- 
duced them formally as old acquaintances 
of mine whom we had just come across. 
Tt caused me much secret amusement to 
observe the solemnity and ceremony with 
which the Eskimos, who were ignorant 
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Ir pract eal joke, were received by 
our two comrades 
All hands 


Gijéa, and while I as 


the “ convers: 


then board the 


trving to start 


re paired on 


ir cook came up to 
about the 
propriety « inviting our guests below 


me and y something 


to part freshments, which he sug 
form of coffee and 
sandwiches. ' ej tation was duly ex 


tended, 


reste d TY 


all proceeded down into 
assemblies usually took 

e and sandwiches proved 
any sort of attraction to 
our visitors, who se med quite unable to 
Nor did fried deer- 

ippeal to their appetite; but 1] 


had 


ced up on deck that the piles of rein- 


them. 


appreciate 
teak 
noti 
deer had awaken d their liveliest enthusi 


ind J 


haunch of the meat, 


asm, accordingly sent for a raw 


immediately 
broad 


arctic 


which 
radiant 
ithe the 


caused smiles and grins 


to elk 
We h 


Y) 
it = 


faces of our friends. 


d evidently discovered their weak- 
for with the most satisfied expres- 
sion of face and manner the meat was 
passed round from one to another, each 
in turn closing his teeth on as big a lump 
mouth would hold, after 
the piece was severed from the 
the flesh with a knife, close to the teeth. 
Almost without then 
wallowed the 
eould 


the outsick of 


as his 


1: 
which 


rest 


thev 
mouthful, 


d rw nward 


chewing it 
whole and we 
wateh its progress on 
their throats, very much 
as on 


Ss Vi ral 


ease of a duck or goose, 
thus found 
their way into the interior of the Eskimo 


ean in the 

haunches of venison 
anatomy, and, the feast ended, various ap 
preciative noises announced that the food 


] ? 
had 


agreed perfectly with the digestive 
is of our newly found friends. 
Before the this visit ] 
presented the Eskimos with a knife and 
which they started 
for home to tell their tribe of the white 
like but 
of the oldest members had ever seen be- 
Despite the fact that we ec yuld not 
inderstand their language, we succeeded 


apparat 
conelusion ot 
Some 


needles, after 


men, whose none two or three 


fore. 


in obtaining their promise of a repeated 
visit in the near future. 

By November 2, 1903, all 
chains of observation 
and they were kept 
broken period of 
until Tune 1, 1905. 
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our differ- 


ent were started, 


going for an un- 


nearly two years, or 


Vor 
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A wi 


irned ; 


( Leh pose d | 


iumber of fine reindeer-skin 


olk need 


to us for a 


tra needles thrown in. 
pear an absurdly inadequat payment, | 


must be remembe red that the (ijoa 


a very small Vesnt l, and as 


last 


tmost importance to us to 


vas our 


stay 


as to several vears, it was of the 


keep our 

goods in high esteem. 
Our friends 

following day, 


h us 


sp nding the 


Eskimo stayed wit 
intil the 
night on beard, well packed into reindeer 
Their meals continued to consist 


Ss} ns 
of raw meat and ice-water, the latter par 


half a 


noon on the day 


taken of to the extent of 
About 
their arrival they made 
and | 


with 


gallon 
after 
preparations for 


to a meal. 


departure, made up my mind to 


return them so as to investigate 
their village and see something of their 


mode of life. I packed a sledge 


provisions and ammunition, a sleeping 


with 


bag and rifle, and gave the hauling-lines 
to the Eskimos, who trotted away on their 


while | 


well as th 


kimilks, or reindeer-skin boots, 
ised my ski. The latter as 
Canadian 
to the natives of these 


After a 


at their village, situated in a picturesque 


; : cai 
snow-shoe is entirely unknown 


regions. 
| 


four hours’ march we arrived 


and consisting of cight snow 
The gleam of light falling 
through the ice windows lit up the snow 


Vi he Vv 


louses, 


outside, ereating a romantic scene, it 


seemed to me, as I stood there in the 


barren waste, surrounded by 


midst f a 
fields of ice 


miles away from the nearest 


and snow, and thousands of 
civilization, 
while all around the arctie night spread 
its gloom and darkness. 


At some 


my companions 


distance from the settlement 


announced their arrival 


s and yells, 


entire 


by savage cri which brought 
the 
probably of some fifty individuals, to re- 
One of my At- 
tira by name—took upon himself to act as 
which 


moreover, 


out population, consisting 


ceive us. companions 


host, and invited me into his hut, 
and, 


family, 


was of considerable size 


accommodated a second named 
Tamoktukte—the Driving 


Attira brought my pack inside, and in 


X indeer. 


every way acted the part of a host who 
to make his feel at 
male population soon assembled in 


wishes home. 


The 


guest 
































ESKIMO CAMP, GJOA HARB 


our house, and a feast took place, at which 
several reindeer were consumed, washed 
down by a liberal supply of seal-oil. 
Kverybody present seemed to enjoy him- 
elf immensely, and contributed to a 
general and very noisy conversation, of 
which I seemed to be the chief subject. 
During this time the women made their 
appearance, one by one, and after satis- 
fving their curiosity, disappeared quictly, 
making room for others. They seemed 
to regard me with a kind of real or 
feigned apathy. 

In the course of a co iple of hours the 
party came to an end, and eve rvbody left, 
with the exeeption of the two families 
living in the house. I was given a place 
in the middle of the sleeping-benech, with 
a family on each side, and there I placed 
my bag for a mueh-needed rest, which 
lasted until daylight the next morning. 
After breakfast I started back to the 
Gjia, accompanied by four smart young 
fellows, who ran along so fast with my 
sledge that IT eould hardly keep up with 
them even on mv ski. 


On Christmas eve an old native named 
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Terain arrived at the Gjéa, apparently 
with something serious on his mind, and 
on questioning him I discovered that the 
whole settlement had struck camp and 
departed for more southerly hunting- 
rrounds, leaving Terain with his wife 
and child—the | 

of age—to shift for themselves. I made 
ip my mind to get to the bottom of this 


itter a boy of ten years 


story, and aeeordinegly, when Christmas 
was over, started (on January 2) on a trip 
of investigation. Arrived at the village, 
I found it deserted, as Terain had said, 
with the exception of the igloo occupied 
by him and his family. I returned the 
following day, bringing the three Eski 
mos back with me to the vessel, where 
we gave them an asylum till the begin- 
ning of March, when their roving spirit 
again took possession of them and they 
started off to seek their tribe. Basing 
my opinion upon later investigations, I 
feel confident that the whole incident 
was a put-up thing, a nice caleulation, 
whereby Terain and the rest of the tribe 
saved themselves the labor involved in 
feeding one family. 


A et 
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THE NORTHW 


The time had now arrived for us to 
tart on the diffe rent sledge expeditions to 


points in the vicinity of the north mag 
netic pole, for the purpose of making the 
vations necessary for its absolut 
location. On March 1, accordingly, in a 
temperature of 63° Fahr. (52° C.), four 
tarted northward on King William 
| vith two sledges and ten dogs 
Mv intention was to put down depots for 

main expedition which was to start 


t our base on Ay ril 1. 


temperature Was so low and the snow so 


Ilowever, the 


drv that it collected in front of the sledg 
runners like light sand and seriously im 
neded our progress. After two days of 
is sort of thing we d imped our loads 

t ten miles from “ Gjéa Harbor,” and 
returned with empty sledges, every eve 
ing building snow huts, in which w 
comfortably, although the 
temperature at this time went down to 
TV C.)—the 


vest temperature obs« rved during the 


79° Fahr. below zero (61 


entire expedition. 

In the middle of March I made an 
other atten pt to advance this ck pot, tak 
r with me one assistant. During this 
journey, while marching northward along 

e east coast of King William Land, we 
vere confronted one morning, immediat 

fter we had started, with an Eskimo, 
nd suddenly, one after another, a large 
number of others made their appearance 
from among the blocks of ice. It was 
not lone before some thirty of them had 
congregated, Leaving my companion, 
vith the guns loaded and ready on the 
top of one of our sledges, I advanced 
towards the Ks] imos, repeatedly ealling, 
Vanik-tu-mi, which means, “ How do 
vou do?” When they were able to dis- 
tinguish my words, these seemed to have 
a pleasing effect, for they all came for- 
ward to meet me_with evident good-will, 
vhich I considered lucky, as they were 
well armed with lances and bows. Our 
meeting was just as cordial as my first 
meeting with the natives of these parts 
had been. They intimated to me that 
their village was only short distance 


away, and I accordingly decided to ac- 
company them home. 

After we had arrived at this under- 
standing they took their dogs and har- 
nessed them to our two sledges, about 


twenty-five to each, and then began the 
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wildest chase it has ever been my mis- 
fortune to take part in. Regardless of 
‘“onsequences to either life or limb, to 
say nothing of the sledges, everybody 
rushed towards the settlement as if a 
prairie fire were upon them, all the time 
shrieking and yelling at the top of their 
voices, apparently in the wildest glee. 
These men had gone out to capture 
seal, but apparently thought no more of 
the matter after they fell in with us. 
They proved to be more intelligent and 
much better equipped than the first tribe 
ve had met, and after a very short period 
had elapsed became our greatest friends 
and allies. On our arrival at their vil- 


lage we found that there were about one 
hundred and fifty of them, living in six- 
They proved to belong 
to the Netehjilli Eskimos, which Ross 
mentions as having met in 1851. Later 


on I discovered that other settlements of 


teen snow huts. 


this same tribe were scattered about over 
a considerable area. 

At about fifty paces from the igloos 
ve stopped to unharness the dogs, and 
while we were so doing the feminine ele- 
ment of the village assembled and came 
running towards us in a long single file. 
They cireled round us once, uttering 
grunts meanwhile that were evidently 
some sort of weleome, and then returned 
to their huts. 

We were then invited into the house 
of one of the Eskimos Attikleura by 
name—a man apparently about forty 
years of age, and who seemed to occupy 
the position of a chief. His dwelling 
was about twelve feet square, compara- 
tively lofty, and was entered by a long 
passage. Meanwhile some of the others 
built a snow house for the visitors, and 
Attikleura’s wife regaled us with frozen 
salmon and reindeer meat, not to men- 
tion reindeer fat and blubber. When 
we had partaken of these several deli- 
eacies he brought me as a present a 
beautifully embroidered suit of reindeer 
clothing, and when, later on, we moved 
into our newly built hut he furthermore 
gave me a magnificent polar-bear skin. 

In a book written by Klutschak, a 
member of the Schwatka expedition, the 
Eskimo word miki is given as meaning 
a dog. By employing this word I tried 
to explain to Attikleura that I should like 
him to accompany us north with his dogs 
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and sledge. The next morning, to my ception it caused great merriment and 
astonishment, | found outside our hut his childish laughter. 

sledge and little son, aged about ten The men being very unwilling to give 
years. Il then discovered that miki did up the prospect of seal-hunting, I found 


; 
} 


not mean dog, but ehild, and, whether it difficult to induce one of them to act 
; from friendship or fear, Attikleura had as our pilot, but finally a younger brother 
decided to agree to what he supposed of Attikleura—Poietah by name—con- 
Was my express¢ d wish viz., to obtain sented to accompany us. 

his boy and sledge. When I explained The day after our start, about 1 P.M., 
the mistake, there were signs of great we passed another Eskimo camp, consist- 
joy all over the camp. After this I pre- ing of members of the Ttcehnachtorvick 
sented the ladies with gifts, consisting tribe, from the east coast of Boothia 
of a couple of needles each, the distribu- Felix. The temperature still remained at 





tion taking place as all passed by me in about 57° Fahr. below zero, and _ this, 
mW a long line. I soon discovered, however, combined with a stiff breeze from the 
Vy that some of those who had already re- north, having caused bad frost-bites on 





























ceived their share reentered the line my wrists, I decided to take advantage 3 

after passing me and tried it on again. of this opportunity of seeking shelter. ; 

When I jokingly gave them to under- From the first these Eskimos had made d 

stand that IT had noticed their little de- a bad impression on me, the disagreeable é 

mW and deceitful expression of ‘ 

i their faces denoting a low 
: type of character; and it 
was not long before IT had 
certain proof that I had 

j analyzed them correctly, : 

hh for during the night a ( 

knife, an axe, and a saw 4 

disappeared from our pack. 6 

In vain I attempted to in- : 

duce them to restore these ‘ 

' very necessary implements, | 

and at last had to resort to 3 

strategy. Pretending that 4 

I knew who had stolen the ; 
articles, I took my rifle and 
announced that I would 
shoot the perpetrators un- 

} less the things were pro- . 

duced forthwith. Without : 

a moment’s hesitation three } 

\ members of the band set : 

} out for their igloos and “ 
} returned at once, carrying 

i the missing articles. » 
This occurrence econ- 

he vinced me that it would % 

2 be useless to deposit any “| 
f stores where this tribe had 
knowledge of it, and I 
h therefore returned with our 





guide to his village and 
buried our depot on the 
shore in the presence of the 
entire population, admon 
ishing them to keep good 
The next 














NETCHJILLE ESKIMOS IN THEIR SNOW HuT, GJOA HARBOR watch over it. 
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ATTIKLEURA AND HIS WIFI 


day we set off for the (7704, accompanied 
thirty three 
This was their first visit to us, 


by nearly Eskimos with 
sledges 

and they remained for nearly a_ week, 
after which they went back to their camp. 
with 


second journey north, towards the mag 


Two of us returned them on a 
netic pole. 

This journey might easily have had a 
fatal ending for us. Our sledges being 
too heavy to drag across the packed and 
were obliged to lighten 
our loads by making a eache, which later 
was totally despoiled by the Ttehnachtor- 
vicks, and we thus found ourselves a hun- 


uneven ice , we 


dred miles from our base without pro- 


visions. Ten tablets of pemmican was all 
that the thieves had left us, and with 
this seant supply of food we succeeded 
in reaching the Gjéa, but in an exhausted 
condition, and with our journey, which 
lasted three months, cut 
short by two-thirds of that time. 

A year later the sledge was sent back 
to me through the Netchjilli tribe, pre 
all the Eskimos we fell 


in with helieved us to be in possession of 


was to have 


sumably because 


supernatural powers, by which we could 
punish them even at a distance. 


\ 


THEIR TENT, GJOA HARBOR 


During our two years’ sojourn in Gjéa 
Ilarbor we took some two thousand photo- 
graphs of the Eskimos, besides having 
ample opportunities of studying the life 
of these aborigines, who had never be- 
fore come in contact with outside in- 
fluences, and are undoubtedly among the 
most interesting of the inhabitants of 


our globe. 


The spring was taken up with short 
journeys in the vicinity of our winter 
quarters, to ascertain the magnetic con- 
ditions, and to prove conclusively that 
no local disturbances had taken place. 
During the month of July the ice melted 
and disappeared entirely from our harbor, 
notwithstanding the fact that Simpson 
Strait continued to be filled with drifting 


pack-ice. This was not sé 


impenetrable, 
should have been able 
to slip through it had the conquest of the 
Northwest 
and object. 

About 


onee again to put the Gjéa into trim 


however, but we 

Passage been my chief aim 
Sentember 24 we set to work 
for our second winter aboard her. 


This (1904-5 differed great- 
ly in many ways from the past one: our 


winter 
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Eskimo friends, to the number of nearly 
two hundred, settled immediately round 
us, and thus gave us an improved op- 
portunity of studying their mode of life. 
It is the custom of these Eskimos when 
out hunting to temporarily bury their 
bag under stones, in order to preclude 
activities on the part of the fox and 
badger. Meat which had been cached in 
this way was now hauled back on sledges 
to Gjoéa Harbor, and an unbroken round 
of festivities began, in which overeating 
played the most important part. This 
went on until January, when, their food 
being exhausted, they were obliged to re- 
sume hunting. At this season of the year 
it is the seal whieh supplies the neces- 
saries of life; but its capture is frequent- 
ly attended by much danger and hard- 
ship, caused by the long hours which it 
is often necessary to wait beside the seal- 
holes in the ice, the temperature being 
very likely at a minimum and the wind 
at a maximum. With the arrival of Feb- 
ruary they packed up their belongings 
and moved out on to the ice, so as to be 
nearer to their hunting-grounds, and we 
were then left to ourselves again, which, 
it must be confessed, was somewhat of 
a relicf. 

During February I began the en- 
circling of the magnetic pole, and con- 
tinued at this work until the month of 
June. During this latter month I went 
a sledging expedition to King William 
Land, to the supposed situation of the 
pole. Here a sensitive declinatorium 
showed the magnetic pole to be north of 
my place of observation. Immediately 
after this occurrence the needle turned, 
showing the pole to be to the south of 
my position. This very interesting and 
important fact proves what of late has 
been assumed on theoretic grounds, name- 
ly, that the magnetic pole is not im- 
movable and is not stationary in its situa- 
tion. Our nineteen months of unbroken 
magnetic registration in Gjéa Harbor 
will, however, when worked out by ex- 
perts, give, I hope, a great deal of further 
enlightenment on this subject. 

On April 1 Lieutenant Hausen and 
Peder Ristvedt started on their expedi- 
tion to chart the east coast of Victoria 
Land, taking with them two sledges -and 
twelve dogs, and provisions for three 
months. They returned, after many ad- 
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ventures, on June 24. This expedition 
had for its outcome the charting of 
half the missing coast-line and the dis 
covery of a large group of hitherto un 
known islands. 

At the end of May we dismantled the 
dwelling-house on shore, and on June 
1 the magnetic-variation house. The 
packing-cases were emptied of the sand, 
repaired, and put out to dry; and when 
ready the tin boxes, of which we still had 
2a large number unopened, were again 
slipped into them and the whole loaded 
on board the (Gjéa. 

During this July the ice again disap- 
peared altogether from our harbor, but 
remained much longer in Simpson Strait. 

On August 12, for the first time this 
summer, | found the ice somewhat prac- 
ticable, and decided to make a start the 
next morning. ‘The last of the meteor- 
ologieal instruments which were still on 
shore were brought on board during the 
night, and at three o’clock in the morning 
of August 13 .we weighed anchor and 
steamed out of this cove, which had af- 
forded us a splendid harbor for nearly 
two vears. Our Eskimo friends remained 
on the beach, waving us a last farewell. 

We made our way westward through a 
thick fog, guided by the lead, which, as 
a rule, indicated about ten fathoms; but 
the same day were obliged to anchor un 
der Todd Island, as heavy fog and ic 
stopped any farther advance. <A couple 
of hours after this the fog lifted, and 
we discovered a narrow lane between the 


pack and the shore, barely wide enough 
for the Gjéa to pass through. Needless 
to say, we did not lose any time in slip 
ping through this opening, which brought 
us into open water, where we could go 
ahead full speed. At four o’eclock the 
next morning we dropped anchor outside 
Kamiglu, where an appointment had been 
made to bid a last farewell to our Eskimo 
friends, who were hunting reindeer and 
eatching salmon there; from them we 
secured a supply of both articles sufficient 
for our needs.. An Eskimo boy of eight- 
een years of age, named Maimi, expressed 
a wish to go with us, as he was unhappy 
at home and badly treated by his adoptive 
parents, and as the father would not let 
him go without some equivalent, I had 
to pay his ransogf in the shape of a knife 
and a file. 
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The | gained our affection by | 
nd cheery disposition, and it 
a sorrow to us all when, a vear later 
J ) Lt the accidentally { from 


harbor at Ierschel 
nd was drowned. 
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i water. \ 
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ce in the Northwest P: ge, 
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Sound—a shoal and tortuous chan 
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The following d passed through 
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‘ ( hich was packed, barely per 
mitting a passage through the centre of 
the group. An uneven, shoal, and foul 
nN ( mpelled is constantly, to Tf | 


our way with the kk I. 


e course westward took us through 
Vietor Strait, which was. filled 
heavy pack; thence through the strait be 


ver Victoria Land 


here we encountered partially open wa 
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continued way thro 
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Dolphin and Union straits, and on 
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a tal imposing head- 
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miles east of Herschel Island, where, as 
we later discovered, five whaling-vessels 
were beset. Our winter quarters were on 
the open coast, exposed to the caprices 
of the ice, and at any time we were 
liable to be nipped and destroyed by the 
pressure. We missed Gjéa Harbor with 
its splendid shelter, our only protection 

which, however, proved to be ample - 
being during this winter the land ice 
outside of us. 

By September 24 the young ice had be- 
come sufficiently strong to bear me with 
a dog-sledge, and I accordingly set off for 
the whaling fleet near Herschel Island, 
for the purpose of finding out when they 
intended to send off their mails. I obtain- 
ed permission to accompany the Eskimos 
who were to start for Fort Yukon on Oc- 
tober 24, and then returned to the (joa, 

By October 13 we had put up all the 
stations on shore and begun the series 
of observations. On October 20 I left 
my vessel with a sledge and five dogs to 
take letters and telegrams to civilization, 
and arrived at Eagle City, Alaska, on 
December 5, whence all the despatches 
were forwarded. I stayed here two months 
awaiting letters for myself and the other 
members of the expedition, and during 
this period was the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank N. Smith, the local agent of 
the Northern Commercial Company. 

On March 12 I reached the Gjda, after 
an absence of five months and after trav- 
elling a distance of fifteen hundred miles. 

Gustav Wiik, the assistant in the 
magnetie observations, died on March 
31, after a short illness, and his death 
was keenly felt by all of us his com- 
rades. We buried him in the observa- 
tory which he had built himself, and a 
tall cross with an inscription on it was 
placed up at one end of the building. 

On July 2 the Gjéa got loose from her 
winter berth, and we lost no time in 
hauling her up to the hulk of the Bonan- 
za, Which was grounded and provided us 
with a splendid breakwater against the 
drifting floes. On July 11 the whalers 
came down from Tlersehel Island, and 
on the same day we left King Point and 
stood west towards the aforesaid island, 
passing it on the night of the 12th. The 
ice, however, compelled our return thither, 
and we anchored in our old harbor there 
at three o’eclock in the morning of July 





















































13. We made three more vain attempts 
to proceed, meeting each time with in 
surmountable difficulties in the way of 
ice, and each time driven back, until 
finally, on August 11, we succeeded in 
entering and following a narrow lead be 
tween the pack and the shore, which we 
followed along the coast, often finding it 
almost impracticable. On August 19 the 
propeller struck a piece of ice, bending 
the shaft and putting the engine out of 
working gear, and from here onward we 
were entirely dependent upon our sails. 

We weathered Point Barrow, the most 
northwesterly point of the American con 
tinent, on August 20, and received letters 
which had come by the tender of the Pa 
cific Steam Whaling Company which we 
found here. The next day we continued 
west along the coast, and on August 30 
stood south through Bering Strait. 

We touched at Nome, and here received 
our first impressions of civilization, after 
an isolation which had lasted for thre 
anda half years. The ecordiality of our re 
ception, and the kindness and hospitality 
extended to us by the warm-hearted and 
generous gold-diggers of the great camp 
of Alaska, will long remain a pleasant 
memory. Festivities in and around Nome 
filled up a week, until September 5, when 
the Gjda set sail for San Francisco, un- 
der the command of Lieutenant Hausen. I 
mvself took charge of all the magnetic in 
struments and went by steamer to Seattle, 
where the only observatory of the Pacific 
coast is situated, it being absolutely 
necessary to compare my instruments 
with those ashore. All facilities for this 
work were extended to me by Mr. Ed 
monds, the director of the observatory. 

The Gjéa arrived at San Franciseo on 
October 19. The cargo, consisting of 
ethnographieal, zoological, and botanical 
specimens, and many furs and curios, 
was discharged at Oakland, packed in a 
freight-car, and shipped to New York, 
en route for Christiania, after which the 
members of the expedition started by rail 
for home. 

The (Gjéa was taken charge of by 
Admiral Lyons, the commandant of the 
Mare Island Navy-Yard, who showed 
such interest in her that he personal- 
ly superintended her removal to the navy- 
vard, where she is now resting after her 
long adventures. 
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In the Second April 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS 


I 

[ was on the thirteenth day of April 

that they signed the Second Treaty 

of Dover, which not only confirmed 
its predecessor of Aix-la-Chapelle, but in 
addition, with the brevity of lightning, 
demolished the last Stuarts’ hope of any 
further aid from France. And the French 
ambassador subscribed it with a chuckle. 

“For on this occasion, Jean,” he ob- 
served, as he pushed the paper from him, 
‘TI think that honors are fairly even. 
You obtain peace at home, and in India 
we obtain assistance for Dupleix; good, 
the benefit is quite mutual; and accord- 
ingly, my friend, I must still owe you 
one for that Bavarian business.” 

Ormskirk was silent until he had the 
churehwarden he had just ignited aglow. 
“That was the evening I had you robbed 
ind beaten by footpads, was it not? 
Faith, Gaston, I think you should rather 
be obliged to me, since it taught you 
never to carry important papers in your 
pocket what time you go about your af- 
fairs of gallantry.” 

“That beating with great sticks,” the 
Due de Puysange considered, “was the 
height of unnecessity.” 

And the Duke of Ormskirk shrugged. 
“ A mere touch of verisimilitude, Gaston; 
footpads invariably beat their victims. 
Besides, you had attempted to murder me 
at Aix, you may remember.” 

De Puysange was horrified. “My dear 
friend! when I set Villaneuve upon you 
it was with express orders only to run 
you through the shoulder. Figure to 
vourself, that abominable St. Severin 
had bribed your chef to feed you pow- 
dered glass in a ragout. But I dissented. 
And, you conceive, Villanevve was in 
price exorbitant. I snap my fingers. 
‘For a comrade so dear,’ I remark, ‘I 
gladly employ the most expensive of as- 
sassins.’ Yet before the face of such mag- 
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nanimity you grumble.” The Due de 
Puysange spread out his shapely hands. 
“T murder you! My adored Jean, I had 
as lief make love to my wife!” 

Ormskirk struck his finger-tips upon 
the table. “Faith, I knew there was 
something I intended to ask of you. I 
want you to get me a wife, Gaston.” 

“Tn fact,” de Puysange observed, 
“warfare being now at an end, it is only 
natural that you should resort to matri- 
mony. I can assure you it is an admi- 
rable substitute. But who is the lucky 
miss, my little villain ?”’ 

“Why, that is for you to settle,” Orms- 
kirk said. “T had hoped you might know 
of some suitable person.” 

“ Ma foi! my friend, if I were arbiter 
and any wife would suit you, I would 
cordially desire you to take mine, for 
when a woman so incessantly resembles 
an angel in conduct, her husband in- 
evitably desires to see her one in reality.” 

“You misinterpret me, Gaston. This 
is not a jest. I had always intended to 
marry so soon as I could spare the time, 
and now that this treaty is disposed of, 
my opportunity has beyond doubt arrived. 
I am practically at leisure until the au- 
tumn. At latest, though, I must marry 
by August, in order to get the honey- 
moon off my hands before the convocation 
of Parliament. For there will have to be 
a honeymoon, I suppose?” 

“Tt is customary,” de Puysange said. 
He appeared to deliberate something en- 
tirely alien to his reply, however, and now 
sat silent for a matter of four seconds, 
his countenance profoundly grave. He 
was a hideous man,* with black bee- 

*For a consideration of the vexed and 
delicate question whether or no King Charles 
II. of England was his grandfather, the 
reader is referred to the third chapter of la 
Vrilliére’s De Puysange et Son Temps. The 
resemblance in person to that monarch was 
undeniable. 
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tling eyebrows, an enormous nose, and an 
under lip excessively full; his face had all 
the calculated ill proportion of a gargoyle, 
an ugliness so consummate and merry 
that in ultimate effect it captivated. 

At last de Puysange began: “I think 
T follow you. It is quite proper that you 
should marry. It is quite proper that a 
man who has done so much for England 
should leave descendants to perpetuate his 
name and with perhaps some portion of 
his ability—no, Jean, I do not flatter— 
serve the England which is to his heart 
so dear. As a Frenchman I cannot but 
deplore that our next generation will 
have to face another Ormskirk; as your 
friend who loves you I say that this 
marriage will appropriately round a suc- 
cessful and honorable and intelligent life. 
Eh, we are only men, you and I, and it is 
advisable that all men should marry, since 
otherwise they might be so happy in this 
colorful world that getting to heaven 
would not particularly tempt them. Thus 
is matrimony a bulwark of religion.” 

“You are growing scurrilous,” Orms- 
kirk complained, “ whereas I am in per- 
fect earnest.” 

“T, too, speak to the foot of the letter, 
Jean, as you will presently ascertain. I 
comprehend that you cannot with agree- 
ability marry an Englishwoman. You 
are too much of a personage. Possessing, 
2s you are notoriously known to do, your 
pick among the women of your degree— 
for none of them dare refuse the great 
Duke of Ormskirk —any choice must 
therefore be a too robustious affront to 
all the others. If you select a Howard, 
the Skirlaws will be offended; if a Beau- 
fort, you lose Umfraville’s support,—and 
Hey, I know, my dear Jean; your 
affair with the Earl of Brudenel’s daugh- 
ter cost you seven seats in Parliament, 
you may remember. How am I aware of 
this?’—why, because I habitually have 
your mail intercepted. You intercept 
mine, do you not? Naturally; you would 
be a very gross and intolerable scion of 
the pig if you did otherwise. Hh bien! 
let us get on. You might, of course, play 
King Cophetua, but I doubt if it would 
amuse you, since Penelophons are rare; 
it follows in logic that your wife must 
come from abroad. And whence? With- 
out question, from France, the land of 
adorable women. The thing is plainly 
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demonstrated; and in France, my dear, 
I have to an eyelash the proper person 
for you.” 

“Then we may consider the affair as 
settled,” Ormskirk replied, “and should 
you arrange to have the marriage take 
place upon the first of August—if pos- 
sible, a trifle earlier—I would be trebly 
your debtor.” 

De Puysange retorted: “ Beyond doubt 
T can adjust these matters. And yet, my 
dear Jean, I must submit that it is not 
quite the act of a gentleman to plunge 
into matrimony without even inquiring 
as to the dowry of your future bride.” 

“Tt is true,” said Ormskirk, with a 
grimace; “I had not thought of her por- 
tion. You must remember that my at- 
tention is at present preempted by that 
idiotic Ferrers business. How much am 
I to marry, then, Gaston ?” 

“T had in mind,” said the other, “ my 
sister—the Demoiselle Claire de Puy- 
sange-—” 

It was a day of courtesy when the 
minor graces were paramount. Orms- 
kirk rose and accorded him a salutation 
fitted to an emperor. “I entreat your 
pardon, sir, for any gaucherie of which 
I may have been guilty, and desire to ex- 
tend to you herewith my appreciation of 
the honor you have done me.” 

“Tt is sufficient, monsieur,” de Puy- 
sange replied. And the two gravely 
bowed to one another. 

Then the Frenchman resumed in con- 
versational tones: “I have but one un- 
married sister—already nineteen, beauti- 
ful as an angel (in the eyes at least of 
fraternal affection), and undoubtedly as 
headstrong as any devil at present stoking 
the eternal fires below. You ean conceive 
that the disposal of such a person is a 
delicate matter. In Poictesme there is 
no suitable match, and upon the other 
hand I grievously apprehend her presenta- 
tion at our court, where, as Arouet de 
Voltaire once observed to me, the men are 
lured into matrimony by the memories 
of their past sins,.and the women by the 
immunity it promises for future ones. 
In England, where custom will permit 
a woman to be both handsome and re- 
spectable, I estimate she would be ad- 
mirably placed. Accordingly, my dear 
Jean, behold a fact accomplished. And 
now let us embrace, my brother.” 
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This was done. The next day they 
settled the matter of dowry, jointure, the 
widow’s portion, and so on, and de Puy- 
sange returned to render his report at 
Marly. The wedding had been fixed by 
the Frenchman for St. Anne’s day, and by 
Ormskirk, as an uncompromising church- 
man, for the 26th of the following July. 


That evening the Duke of Ormskirk 
sat alone in his lodgings. His Grace was 
ery splendid in black and gold, wearing 
his two stars of the Garter and the 
Thistle, for there was a ball that night 
at Lady Sandwich’s, and royalty was to 
embellish it. Im consequence, he meant 
to show his plump face there for a quar- 
ter of an hour; and the rooms would be 
too hot (he peevishly reflected), and the 
light would tire his eyes, and Lavens- 
thrope would buttonhole him again about 
that appointment for Lavensthrope’s son, 
and the King would give vent to some 
especially fat-witted jest, and he would 
apishly grin and applaud. And after- 
ward he would come home with a head- 
ache, and all night long ghostly fiddles 
would vex him with their thin incessancy. 

“ Aecordingly,” the Duke decided, “I 
shall not stir a step until eleven o’clock. 
The King, in the ultimate, is only a tipsy, 
ignorant old Dutchman, and I have half 

mind to tell him so. Meantime, he 
can wait.” 

He sat down to consider this curious 
lassitude, this indefinite vexation, which 
had possessed him. 

“For I appear to have taken a sudden 
dislike to the universe. It is probably 
my liver. 

“Tn any event I have come now to the 
end of my resources. For some twenty- 
five years it has amused me to make a 
great man of John Bulmer. That’s done 
now, and, like the Moorish fellow in the 
play, ‘my oceupation’s gone.” I am at 
the very top of the ladder, and I find it 
the dreariest place in the world. There 
is nothing left to scheme for, and besides, 
I am tired. 

“The tiniest nerve in my body, the in- 
nermost cell of my brain, is tired to-night. 

“T wonder if getting married will 
divert me? TI doubt it. Of course I 
ought to marry, but then it must be 
rather terrible to have a woman loitering 
around you for the rest of your life. 
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She will probably expect me to talk to 
her; she will probably come into my 
rooms and sit there whenever the in- 
clination prompts her,—in a_ sentence, 
she will probably worry me to death. 
Eh well!—that die is cast. 

“* Beautiful as an angel, and head- 
strong as a devil.’ And what’s her name? 
Oh yes, Claire. That is a very silly 
name, and I suppose she is a vixenish lit- 
tle idiot. However, the alliance is a 
sensible one. De Puysange has had it 
in mind for some six months, I think. 
Yesterday he knew from the start that I 
was leading up to a proposal for his sis 
ter,—and yet there we sat, two solemn 
fools, and played our tedious comedy to 
a finish. Eh bien! as he says, it is neces- 
sary to keep one’s hand in. 

“Beautiful as an angel, and head- 
strong as a devil ’—Alison was not head 
strong.” 

He rose suddenly and approached an 
open window. It was a starless night, 
temperately cool, with no air stirring. 
Below was a garden of some sort, and a 
flat roof which would be that of the 
stables, and beyond, abrupt as a painted 
scene, a black wall of houses stood 
against a steel-colored vacant sky, reach- 
ing precisely to the middle of the vista. 
Only a solitary poplar, to the rear of the 
garden, qualified this sombre monotony 
of right angles. Ormskirk saw the world 
as an ugly mechanical drawing, fashioned 
for utility, meticulously outlined with a 
ruler. Yet there was a scent of growing 
things to stir the senses. 

“No, Alison was different. And Ali- 
son has been dead these twenty years. 
And God help me! I no longer regret 
even Alison. 

“The real tragedy of life is to learn 
that it is not really tragic. To learn that 
the world is gross, that it lacks nobility, 
that to considerate persons it must be in 
effect quite unimportant—here are com- 
monplaces, sweepings from the tub of the 
immaturest cynic. But to learn that you 
yourself were thoughtfully constructed 
in harmony with the world you were to 
live in, that you yourself are incapable 
of any great passion,—eh, this is an 
athletic blow to human vanity. Well! 
IT acknowledge it. My love for Alison 
Pleydell was the one sincere thing in my 


life. And it is dead. I don’t think of 
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her once a month. I don’t regret her 
except when I am tipsy or bored or lis- 
tening to music and wish to fancy my- 
self a picturesque sufferer in an unfeeling 
world. Which is a romantic lie; I am 
only a man of cardboard in a cardboard 
world. If I have any personality at all, 
I am not aware of it; I am a mechan- 
ism that eats and sleeps and clumsily 
perambulates a ball that spins around a 
larger ball that revolves about another, 
and so on ad infinitum. Some day the 
mechanism will be broken. Or it will 
slowly wear out, perhaps. And then it 
will go to the dust-heap. And that will 
be the absolute end of the great Duke 
of Ormskirk. 

“John Bulmer did not think so. It 
is true that John Bulmer was a mag- 
nanimous fool— Upon the other hand, 
John Bulmer would never have stared 
out of an ugly window at an uglier land- 
scape and have talked yet uglier non- 
sense to it. He would have been off post- 
haste after the young person who is ‘ beau- 
tiful as an angel and headstrong as a 
devil” And afterward he would have 
been very happy or else very miserable. 
[ begin to think that John Bulmer was 
more sensible than the great Duke of 
Ormskirk. I would—I would that he 
were still alive.” 

His Graee slapped one palm against 
his thigh with unwonted vigor. “ Behold, 
what I am longing for! I am longing for 
John Bulmer.” 

Presently he sounded the gong upon 
his desk. And presently he said: “ My 
adorable Pawsey, the great Duke of 
Ormskirk is now going to pay his respects 
to George Guelph, King of Britain, 
France, and Ireland, defender of the 
faith, Duke of Brunswick and Lunen- 
burg, and supreme head of the Anglican 
and Hibernian Chureh. And to-morrow 
Mr. John Bulmer will set forth upon a 
little journey into Poictesme. You will 
obligingly pack a valise. No, I shall 
not require you,—for John Bulmer was 
entirely capable of dressing and shaving 
himself. So kindly go to the devil, 
Pawsey, and stop staring at me.” 


Thus it came about that five days later 
there arrived at Bellegarde Mr. John 
Bulmer, poor kinsman and accredited 
emissary of the great Duke of Ormskirk. 





He brought with him and in due cours: 
delivered a casket of jewels and a letter 
from the Duke to his betrothed. The 
diamonds were magnificent and the let- 
ter polite. 

He found the chateau in charge of the 
Marquis de Soyecourt, distant cousin to 
de Puysange; with him were the Duchess. 
a gentle and beautiful lady, her two chil- 
dren, and the Demoiselle Claire. The 
Duke himself was still at Marly, with 
most of his people, but at Bellegarde 
momentarily they looked for his return. 
Meanwhile de Soyecourt, an exquisite 
and sociable and immoral young gentle- 
man of forty-one, was lonely and would 
not hear of Mr. Bulmer’s leaving them; 
and after a little protestation the latter 
proved persuadable. 

“Mr. Bulmer,” the Duke’s letter of in- 
troduction informed the Marquis, “is my 
kinsman and may be regarded as discreet. 
The evanishment of his tiny patrimony, 
spirited away some years ago by divers 
overfriendly ladies, hath taught the man 
humility and procured for me the priv- 
ilege of supporting him ever since; but 
T find him more valuable than his cost. 
He is tolerably honest, not too often tipsy, 
makes an excellent salad, and will trans- 
mit a letter or a necklace with fidelity 
and despatch. Employ his services, mon- 
sieur, if you have need of them; I place 
him at your command.” 

In fine, they at Bellegarde judged 
Mr. Bulmer to rank somewhere between 
lackeyship and gentility, and treated him 
in accordance. It was an age of para- 
sitism, and John Bulmer, if a parasite, 
was the Phormio of a very great man; 
when his patron expressed a desire he 
fulfilled it without boggling over incon- 
venient scruples, perhaps; and there was 
the worst that could with equity be said 
of him. An impoverished gentleman must 
live somehow, and, deuce take it! there 
must be rather pretty pickings among the 
broken meats of an Ormskirk. To this 
effect de Soyecourt moralized one evening 
as the two sat over their wine. 

John Bulmer candidly assented. “I 
live as best I may,” he said. “ in a word, 
‘I am his Highness’ dog at Kew—’ 
But mark you, I do not complete the 
quotation, monsieur.” 

“You need not,” said the Marquis; 
“for each of us wards his own kennel 
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gomewhere, whether it be in a king’s court 
or in a woman’s heart, and it is necessary 
that he pay the rent of it in such coin as 
the owner may demand. Beggars cannot 
be choosers, Mr. Bulmer.” He went 
away moodily, and John Bulmer poured 
out another glass. 

“ Were I Gaston, you would not kennel 
here, my friend. The Duchess is a 
beautiful woman—for undoubtedly peo 
ple do go about unchained who can ad- 
mire a blonde,” he meditated, in scornful 
tolerance of such depravity of taste— 
“end always your eyes follow her. I 
noticed it a week ago.” 


And during this week he had seen a 
deal of Claire de Puysange, with results 
that you will presently ascertain. It was 
natural she should desire to learn some- 
thing of the man she was so soon to mar- 
ry and of whose personality she was so 
ignorant; she had not even seen a picture 
of him, by example. Was he handsome ? 

John Bulmer considered him to be 
quite otherwise. He may have had his 
occult purposes, this poor cousin, but of 
Ormskirk he undoubtedly spoke with an 
engaging candor. Here was no parasite 
ingingly praising his patron to the 
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skies. The Duke’s career was touched 
on, and its grimy passages no whit ex- 
tennated: before Dettingen he had, it 
must be confessed, taken a bribe from 
de Noailles, and in return had seen to 
it that the English did not follow up 
that empty victory; and ’twas well known 
he got his dukedom through the Countess 
of Yarmouth, to whom the King could 
deny nothing. His relations with this lib- 
eral lady ?—a shrug rendered the ensuing 
avowal of ignorance tolerably explicit. 
Then, too, Mr. Bulmer readily conceded, 
the Duke’s atrocities after Culloden were 
somewhat too notorious for denial: all the 
prisoners were shot out-of-hand; seventy 
two of them were driven into an inn 
vard and massacred en masse. Yes, there 
were women among them, but not over 
a half-dozen children at most. She was 
not to class his noble patron with Herod, 
understand,—only a few brats of no par- 
ticular importance. 

In fine, he told her every highly colored 
tale that envy and malice and ignorance 
had been able to concoct concerning the 
great Duke. Many of them he knew to 
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be false; nevertheless, he had a large 
mythology to choose from, he picked his 
instances with care, he narrated them 
with gusto and discretion; and in the end 
he got his reward. 

For the girl rose, flame-faced, and 
burlesqued a curtsy in: his direction. 
“ Monsieur Bulmer, I make you my com 
pliments. You have very fully explained 
what manner of man is this to whom my 
brother has sold me.” 

“And wherefore this sudden adula 
tion?” said John Bulmer. 

“ Beeause in France we have learned 
that lackeys are always powerful. Le Bel 
is here omnipotent, Monsieur Bulmer; 
but he is lackey to a satyr only: and 
therefore I felicitate you, monsietr, who 
are lackey to a fiend.” 

John Bulmer sat down composedly. 

“Lackey!” she flung over her shoulder 

John Bulmer began to whistle an air 
then popular across the Channel. But 
anon his melody was stilled. 

“Beautiful as an angel, and head 
strong as a devil!’” said John Bulmer. 
“ You have an eye, Gaston!” 


That evening came a ‘etter from Gas- 
ton to de Soyecourt, which the latter 
read aloud at supper. Gossip of the 
court it was mostly, garrulous, and pep 
pered with deductions of a caustic and 
diverting sort, but containing no word 
of a return to Bellegarde, as this vocal 
rendering delivered it. For in the read- 
ing one paragraph was elided. 

“T arrive,” the Duke had written, 
within three or at most four days after 
this will be received. You are to breathe 
not a syllable of my coming, dear Louis, 
for I do not come alone. Achille Cazaio 
has intimidated Poictesme long enough; 
I consider it is not desirable that a peer 
of France should be at the merey of a 


chicken-thief, particularly when Fortune 
whispers, as the lady now does: 


Viens punir le coupable; 
Les oracles, les dieux, tout nous est 
favorable 


“TInderstand, in fine, that Madame de 
Pompadour has graeiously obtained for 
me the loan of the dragoons of Entré 
chat for an entire fortnight, so that I 
return not in submission, but like Cesar 
and Coriolanus and other exiled captains 
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of antiquity, at the head of a glorious 
army. We will harry the Taunenfels, we 
will hang the vile bandit more high than 
Haman of old, we will, in a word, enjoy 
the supreme pleasure of the chase, but 
enhanced by the knowledge that we pur- 
sue a quarry ‘far more splendid. For 
homicide is, after all, the most delightful 
recreation life affords us, since man alone 
knows how thoroughly man deserves to 
be slaughtered. <A tiger, now, has his 
deficiencies, perhaps, viewed as a room- 
mate; yet a tiger is at the very least 
acceptable to the eye, pleasantly sug- 
gestive, say, of buttered toast: whereas 
our fellow creatures, my dear Louis—” 
and in this strain de Puysange continued, 
with intolerably scandalous examples as 
parapets for his argument. 

That night de Soyecourt reread this 
paragraph. “So the Pompadour has 
kindly tendered him the loan of certain 
dragoons? She is very fond of Gaston, 
is la petite Etoiles, beyond doubt. And 
accordingly her dragoons are to garrison 
Bellegarde for a whole fortnight. Good, 
good!” said the Marquis; “I think that 
all goes well.” 

He sat for a long while, smiling, pre- 
occupied with his imaginings, and far 
adrift in the future. 


Next day John Bulmer rode through 
the Forest of Acaire, and sang as he 
went. Yet he disapproved of the country. 

“For I am of the opinion,” John Bul- 
mer meditated, “that France just now 
is too much like a flower-garden situate 
upon the slope of a voleano. The eye is 
pleasantly titillated, but the ear catches 
eloquent rumblings.” 

However, it was no affair of his, so 
he put the matter out of mind, and 
as he rode through the forest, carolled 
blithely. The diminishing trees were 
marshalled on each side with an effect 
of colonnades; everywhere there was a 
sniff of the cathedral, of a cheery cathe- 
dral all green and gold and full-bodied 
browns, where the industrious motes 
swam, like the fishes fairies angle for, 
in every long and rigid shaft of sun- 
light,—or as though Time had just been 
by with a broom, intent to garnish the 
least nook of Acaire against Spring’s 
occupaney of it. Then there were tiny 
white butterflies, frail as dream-stuff. 





There were anemones; and John Bulmer 
sighed at their insolent perfection. 
Theirs was a frank allure; in the solemn 
forest they alone of growing things were 
wanton, for they coquetted with the wind, 
and their pink was the pink of flesh. 

He recollected that he was corpulent— 
and forty-five. “And yet, praise Heav- 
en,” said John Bulmer, “something stirs 
in this sleepy skull of mine.” 

Sang John Bulmer: 


“ April wakes, and her gifts are good, 
For April ruleth the stately wood 
And the wistful sounds of its solitude, 
Whose immemorial murmuring 
Is the voice of Spring 
And murmurs the burden of burgeoning. 


“ April wakes, and her heart is high, 
For the Bassarids and the Fauns are nigh, 
And comforting leaves make melody 
O’er woodland brakes, whence the breezes 

bring 
Vext twittering 
To swell the burden of burgeoning. 


“ April wakes, and afield, astray, 
She calls to whom at the end I say, 
Heart o’ my heart, I am thine alway,— 
And I follow, follow her carolling, 
For I hear her sing 
Above the burden of burgeoning. 


* April wakes ;—it were good to live, 
(Yet April dieth), though April give 
No other gift for our pleasuring 
Than the old, old burden of burgeoning.” 


He paused here. Not far ahead a wom- 
an’s voice had given a sudden scream, 
followed by continuous and redoubling 
ealls for aid. 

“ Now, if I choose, will probably begin 
the first fytte of John Bulmer’s ad- 
ventures,” he meditated, leisurely. “ The 
woman is in trouble. If I go to her as- 
sistance, I shall undoubtedly involve my- 
self in a most unattractive mess, and 
eventually be arrested by the constable— 
if they have any constables in this 
operatic domain, the which I doubt. I 
shall accordingly emulate the example of 
the long-headed Levite, and sensibly pass 
by on the other side. Halt! I there 
recognize the voice of the Duke of Orms- 
kirk. TI came into this country to find 
John Bulmer, and John Bulmer would 
most certainly have spurred his gallant 
charger upon the craven who is just now 
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molesting yonder female. In consequence, 
my gallant charger, we will at once pro- 
ceed to confound the dastardly villain, as 
per romance and John Bulmer.” 

He came presently into an open glade, 
which the keen sunlight lit without ob- 
struction. Obviously arranged, was his 
first appraisal of the tableau there pre 
sented. A woman in blue half knelt, 
half lay, upon the young grass, while a 
man bending over fettered her hands be- 
hind her back. A swarthy and exuberant- 
lv bearded fellow, attired in green and 
russet, stood beside them, showing mag- 
nificent teeth as he grinned. Yet farther 
off a Dominican Friar sat upon a stone 
and displayed his more unctuous amuse- 
ment. Three horses and a mule diversified 
the background. All in all, a thought 
larger than life, a shade too obviously 
posed, a sign-painter’s notion of a heroic 
picture, was John Bulmer’s verdict. 
From his holster he drew a pistol. 

The lesser rascal rose from the prostrate 
woman. “ Finished, my captain—” he be- 
gan. Against the forest verdure he made 
an excellent mark. John Bulmer shot 
him neatly through the head. 

Startled by the detonation, the Friar 
and the man in green and russet wheeled 
ahout, to find him with his most excel- 
lent bearing negligently replacing the dis- 
charged pistol. The woman lay absolutely 
still, face downward in a clump of fern. 

“Gentlemen,” said John Bulmer, “ I 
lament that your sylvan diversions should 
be thus interrupted by the fact that an 
elderly person like myself, quite old 
nough to know better, has seen fit to 
adopt the pursuit of knight-errantry. You 
need not trouble yourselves about your 
companion, for I have blown out most of 
the substance nature intended him to 
think with. One of you, I regret to ob- 
serve, is rendered immune by the garb 
of an order which I consider misguided, 
indeed, but with which 1 have no quarrel. 
With the other I beg leave to request the 
honor of exchanging a few passes.” 

“Sacred blue!” remarked the bearded 
man; “you intend, then, to oppose me! 
Fool, I am Achille Cazaio!” 

“TI deplore the circumstance that I am 
not quite overwhelmed by the revelation,” 
‘ohn Bulmer said, as he dismounted, 
“and entreat you to bear in mind, friend 
Achille, that in Poictesme I am a 
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stranger. And, unhappily, the names of 
many estimable persons have not an in- 
ternational celebrity.” Thus speaking, 
he drew and placed himself on guard. 

With a shrug the Friar turned and re- 
seated himself upon the stone. He ap- 
peared a sensible man. But Cazaio flash- 
ed out a long sword and hurled himself 
upon John Bulmer. 

He got in consequence a_ butcherly 
thrust through the shoulder. “ Friend 
Achille,” said John Bulmer, “that was 
tolerably severe for a first hit. Does it 
content you?” 

The hairy man raged. “ Eh, my God!” 
Cazaio shrieked, “do you mock me, you 
misbegotten one! Before you can give 
me such another I shall have settled you 
outright. Already hell gapes for you. 
Fool, I am Achille Cazaio!” 

“Yes, you had mentioned that, I 
think,” said his opponent. “ And in re- 
turn allow me to present Mr. John Bul- 
mer, thoroughly enjoying himself for the 
first time in a quarter of a century. 
Angelo taught me this thrust. Can you 
parry it, friend Achille?” He cut open 
the other’s forehead. 

“ Well done!” Cazaio grunted. He at- 
tacked with renewed fury, but now the 
blood was streaming down his face and 
into his eyes, in such a manner that he 
was momentarily compelled to carry his 
hand toward his countenance in order 
to wipe away the heavy trickle. Present- 
ly John Bulmer lowered his point. 

“Friend Achille, it is not reasonable 
that I should continue our engagement to 
its dénouement, since by that boastful 
parade of skill I have inadvertently 
turned you into a blind man. Can you 
not stanch your wound sufficiently to 
make possible a renewal of our exercise 
on somewhat more equal terms?” 

“Not now,” the other sobbed,—*“ not 
now, Monsieur Bulmaire. You have con- 
quered, and the woman is yours. Yet lend 
me my life for a little till I may meet 
vou more equitably. I will not fail you 
—I swear it—-I, Achille Cazaio.” 

“ Why, God bless my soul!” said John 
Bulmer, “do you imagine that I am 
forming a collection of vagrant females? 
Permit me, pray, to assist you to your 
horse. And if you would so far honor 
me as to accept the temporary loan of 
my handkerchief—” 
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Solicitously he bound up his opponent’s 
head and more lately aided him to mount 
one of the grazing horses. Cazaio was 
pleased to say: 

“You are a gallant enemy, Monsieur 
Bulmaire. I shall have the pleasure of 
eutting your throat on Thursday next, if 
it be convenient to you.” 

“ Believe me,” said John Bulmer, “I 
am always at your disposal. Let this 
spot, then, be our rendezvous, since I am 
wofully ignorant concerning your local 
geography. And meantime, my friend, 
if I may be so bold, I would suggest 
a little practice in parrying. You are 
of Boisrobert’s school, I note, and in 
attack undeniably brilliant, whereas 
your defence—unvarying defect of Bois- 
robert’s followers!—is lamentably weak.” 

“T perceive that monsieur is a con- 
noisseur in these matters,” said Cazaio; 
“T am the more highly honored. Till 
Thursday, then.” And with an inclina- 
tion of his bandaged head—and a furtive 
glance toward the insensate woman—he 
rode away singing. 

Sang Achille Cazaio: 


“For, O, the world is wide, dear lass, 

That I must wander through! 

And many a wind and tide, dear lass, 
Must flow ’twixt me and you, 

Ere love that may not be denied 
Shall bring me back to you, 

Dear lass!— 

Shall bring me back to you!” 


Thus singing, he disappeared; mean- 
time John Bulmer had turned toward the 
woman. The Dominican sat upon the 
stone, placidly grinning. 

“And now,” said John Bulmer, “ we 
revert to the origin of all this tomfoolery, 
—who, true to every instinct of her sex, 
has caused as much trouble as lay within 
her power and then composedly fainted. 
A little water from the brook, if you will 
be so good, Master Friar. Hey!—why, 
you damned rascal!” 

As he bent over the woman, the Friar 
had viciously stabbed him between the 
shoulders. The dagger broke like glass. 

“Oh, the devil!” said the churchman, 
“what sort of duelist is this who fights 
in a shirt of Milanese armor!” He stood 
for a moment, silent, in sincere horror. 
“T lack words,” he said; “ oh, vile coward, 
I lack words to arraign this hideous reve- 


lation! There is a code of honor that 
obtains all over the world, and any duel- 
ist who descends to secret armor is, as 
you are perfectly aware, guilty of su- 
persticery. He is no fit associate for 
gentlemen, he is rather the appropri- 
ate companion of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram in their fiery pit. Faugh, you 
sneak-thief !” 

John Bulmer was a thought abashed, 
and showed it; but anon: “ Permit me,” 
he equably replied, “to point out that | 
did not come hither with any belligerent 
intent. My undershirt, therefore, I was 
entitled to regard as a purely natural ad- 
vantage,—as much so as a greater length 
of arm would have been, which, you con- 
ceive, does not obligate a gentleman to 
cut off his fingers before he fights.” 

“T scent the casuist,” said the Friar, 
shaking his head. “ Frankly, you had 
hoodwinked me: I was admiring you as 
a second Palmerin; and all the while you 
were letting off those gasconades, adopt- 
ing those heroie postures, and exhibiting 
such romantic magnanimity, you were 
actually as safe from poor Cazaio as 
though you had been in Crim Tartary 
rather than Acaire!” 

“ But the pose was magnificent,” John 
Bulmer pleaded, “and I have a leaning 
that way when one loses nothing by it. 
And besides, I consider secret armor per- 
missible in a country where even the 
clergy are notoriously addicted to casual 
assassination.” 

“Tt is human to err,” the Friar retort- 
ed, “and Cazaio would have given me a 
thousand crowns for your head. Believe 
me, the man is meditating some horrible 
mischief against you, for otherwise he 
would not have been so damnably polite.” 

“The information is distressing,” said 
John Bulmer; and added, “ This Cazaio 
appears to be a personage ?” 

“T retort,” said the Friar, “that your 
ignorance is even more remarkable than 
my news. Achille Cazaio is the bugbear 
of all Poictesme. He roosts in the Taun- 
enfels yonder, with: some hundreds of 
brigands at his beck. Poictesme is, in 
effect, his pocketbook, from which he takes 
whatever he has need of, and the Due de 
Puysange, our nominal lord, pays him an 
annual tribute to respect Bellegarde.” 

“This appears to be an interesting 
country,” quoth John Bulmer; “ where 
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a brigand rules, and the forests are in- 
fested by homicidal clergymen and har- 
assed females. Which reminds me that 
I have been guilty of an act of un- 
gallantry,—and faith! while you and I 
have been chatting, the lady, with a rare 
discretion, has peacefully come back to 
her senses.” 

“She has regained nothing very valu 
able.” said the Friar, with a shrug. 
«“ Alone in Acaire!” 

But John Bulmer had assisted the 
woman to her feet, and had given a little 
cry at sight of her face, and presently 
stood quite motionless, holding both her 
unfettered hands. 

“Vou!” he said. And when speech 
returned to him, after a lengthy interval, 
ne spoke with an odd irrelevance. “ Now 
I understand,” he said,—“ now I under- 
stand why God created me.” 

And yet, though vaguely, he was puz- 
zled. For there had come to him un 
heralded and quite simply a sense of 
something infinitely greater than his 
mind could conceive: analysis might only 
pluek at it, impotently, as a wearied 
swimmer might pluck at the sides of a 
well. Ormskirk and Ormskirk’s powers 
dwindled from the zone of serious con 
sideration, as did the radiant world, and 
cven the woman who stood before him; 
trifles, these: and his contentment spurned 
the stars to know, though cloudily, that 
somehow this woman and he were but a 
part, an infinitesimal part, of a scheme 
that was ineffably vast and perfect. 

She was tall, just as tall as he; it was 
a blunt-witted devil who whispered John 
Bulmer in the high-tide of rapture that, 
inch paralleling inch, the woman is taller 
than the man and subtly renders him 
absurd; and that in a decade this woman 
would be stout. There was no meaning 
now in any whispering save hers. John 
Bulmer perceived, with a blurred thrill, 
as of memory, that the girl was tall and 
deep-bosomed and that her hair was dark, 
all crinkles but (he somehow knew) very 
soft to the touch. The full oval of her 
face had throughout the rich tint of 
cream, so that he now understood the 
hlowsiness of pink cheeks; but her mouth 
was vivid. It was not repulsive, he esti- 
mated. And her eyes, candid and ap- 
praising, he found to be the color that 
blue is in Paradise; it was odd their 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 683.—86 
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lower lids should be straight lines so 
that when she laughed they turned to 
right-angled triangles; and it was odder 
still that when you gazed into them your 
reach of vision should be extended so 
that you saw without effort for miles 
and miles. 

As for her nose, it managed to be 
reasonably Roman without overdoing it. 
All in all, decision was here, and a cer- 
tain indolence, and an instinct for com- 
panionship that would have mollified an 
ogre, and a statelily moving mind that 
to the very obtuse might appear dull. 
This much John Bulmer perceived, and 
knew that his perceptions were correct, 
for the reason that at a remote period, 
before the world was thought of probably, 
he remembered her to have been precisely 
such a woman. 

She returned his scrutiny without any 
trace of embarrassment, and whatever her 
thoughts may have been, she gave them 
no expression. But presently the girl 
glanced down toward the dead man. 

“Tt was you who killed him?” she said. 
‘You!” 

‘IT had that privilege,” John Bulmer 
admitted. “And on Thursday afternoon, 
God willing, I shall kill the other.” 

“You are kind, Monsieur Bulmer. 
And I am not ungrateful. And for 
that which happened yesterday I entreat 
your pardon.” 

“Granted, mademoiselle, on condition 
that you permit me to be your escort for 
the remainder of your jaunt. Poictesme 
appears a somewhat too romantic country 
for unaccompanied women to traverse in 
any comfort.” 

“My thought to a comma,” the Do- 
minican put in—“ unaccompanied ladies 
do not ordinarily drop from the forest 
oaks like acorns. I said as much to 
Cazaio a half-hour ago. Look you, we 
two and Michault—who formerly incited 
this eareass and, from what I know of 
him, is by this occupying hell’s hottest 
gridiron—were riding peacefully toward 

feauséant. Then this lady pops out of 
nowhere, and Cazaio promptly expresses 
an extreme admiration for her person.” 

“The rest,” John Bulmer said, “I can 
imagine. Oh, believe me, I look forward 
to next Thursday!” 

“But for you,” the girl said, “ I would 
now be the prisoner of that devil upon the 
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Taunenfels! Three to one you fought— 
and you conquered! I have misjudged 
you, Monsieur Bulmer. I had thought 
you only an indolent old gentleman, not 
very brave,—because—” 

“ Because otherwise I would not have 
been the devil’s lackey?” said John Bul- 
mer. “Eh, mademoiselle, I have been 
inspecting the world for more years than 
I care to confess, and you may take it 
from me that even those of us who are 
in honor wholly shipwrecked will yet 
cling desperately to some stray spar of 
virtue. Meanwhile, we waste daylight. 
You were journeying—?” 

“To Manneville,” Claire answered. 
Suddenly she drew nearer to him and 
laid one hand upon his arm. “ You are 
a gallant man, Monsieur Bulmer. Surely 
you understand. A week ago my brother 
affianced me to the Duke of Ormskirk. 
Ormskirk !—ah, I know that he is your 
kinsman,—your patron,—but you your- 
self could not deny to me that the world 
recks with his infamy.” 

“Good, good!” he eried, in his soul. 
“For, it appears my eloquence of yester- 
day was greater than I knew of !” 

Claire resumed with a lapse, quite char- 
acteristical, into the matter of course: 
“But you cannot argue with Gaston— 
he merely shrugs. So I decided to go 
over to Manneville and marry Gérard 
des Roches. He has wanted to marry 
me for a long while, but Gaston said he 
was too poor. And, oh, Monsieur Bulmer, 
Gérard is so very, very stupid!—but he 
was the only person available, and in any 
event,” she concluded, with a sigh of 
resignation, “he is better than that ter- 
rible Ormskirk.” 

John Buliner gazed on her considerate- 
ly. “‘ Beautiful as an angel, and head- 
strong as a devil,’” was his thought. 
“You have an eve, Gaston!” Aloud he 
said: “ Your remedy against your broth- 
er’s tyranny, mademoiselle, is quite mas- 
terly, though perhaps a trifle Draconic. 
Yet if on his return he find you already 
married, he undoubtedly cannot hand you 
over to this wicked Ormskirk. Marry, 
therefore, by all means,—but not with 
this stupid Gérard.” 

“Whom, then?’ she wondered. But 
she knew. 

“Fate has planned it,” he laughed; 
“here are you and I, and yonder is the 
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clergyman whom Madam Destiny has 
thoughtfully thrown in our way.” 

“ Not you,” she answered, gravely. “I 
am too deeply in your debt, Monsieur 
Bulmer, to think of marrying you.” 

“You refuse,” he said, in a queer 
voice, “ because you have known for some 
days past that 1 loved you. Yet it is 
precisely this fact that constitutes my 
elaim to become your husband. You 
have need of a man to do you this trivial 
service. I know of at least one person 
whose happiness it would be to die if 
thereby he might save you a toothache. 
This man you cannot deny,—you have 
not the right to deny this man his single 
opportunity of serving you.” 

“T like you very much,” she faltered; 
and then with disheartening hastiness, 
“Of course I like you very much; but 
I am not in love with you.” 

He shook his head at her. “I would 
think the worse of your intellect if you 
were. I adore you. Granted: but that 
constitutes no cutthroat mortgage. It is 
merely a state of mind I have somehow 
blundered into, and with my allegedly 
mental processes you have absolutely no 
concern. I ask nothing of you save to 
marry me. You may if you like look upon 
me as insane; personally, that is the view 
toward which I myself incline. However, 
Mine is a domesticated mania and vexes 
no one save myself; and even I ean at 
times derive no little amusement from 
its manifestations. Eh, Monsieur Jour- 
dain may laugh at me for a puling lover!” 
eried John Bulmer; “but, heavens! if 
only he could see the unplumbed depths 
of ludicrousness I discover in my own 
soul! The mirth of Atlas could not do 
it justice.” 

Claire meditated for a while, her deep 
eves inscrutable and yet not unkindly. 
“Tt shall be as you will,” she said at last. 

“© Mother of God!” said the Do- 
minican, in profound disgust; “I cannot 
marry two maniacs.” But in view of 
John Bulmer’s sword and pistol he subse- 
quently did. 

And something’ embryonic in John 
Bulmer came, with the knave’s benedic 
tion, into flowerage. He saw, as upon a 
sudden, how fine she was; all the gracious 
and friendly youth of her: and he de- 
liberated, dizzily, the awe of her spirited 
and alert eyes; why, the woman was 
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afraid! He understood that life is, by 
right, an anthem. Unutterably he un- 
derstood the meaning of this woman, so 
grave and so upright and so young, and 
of her nearness, more than bodily, and 
of their isolation in that sunny and vivid 
circle: and the glade was, to him, an 
island about which past happenings 
lapped like ¢ fretted sea. 

She gazed shyly at her husband. “ We 
will go back to Bellegarde,” Claire began, 
‘and inform Louis de Soyecourt that | 
eannot marry the Duke of Ormskirk, be- 
cause I have married you, Jean Bulmer 

‘I would follow you,” said John Bul- 
mer, “though hell yawned between us. 
| employ the particular expression as 
eustomary in all these eases of roman 
tic infatuation.” 

“Vet I,” the Friar observed, “ would, 
to the econtrary, advise removal from 
Poictesme as soon as may~ be possible. 
For I warn you that if you return to 
Bellegarde, Monsieur de Soyecourt will 
have you hanged.” 

“ Reverend sir,” John Bulmer replied, 
“do you actually believe that this consid- 
eration would be to me of any moment?” 

The Friar inspected his countenance. 
By and by he said: “I emphatically do 
not. And to think that at the beginning 
of our aequaintanceship I took you for 
a sensible person!” Afterward he mount 
ed his mule and left them. 

Then silently John Bulmer assisted 
he r to the back of one of the horses, and 
silently they turned eastward into the 
Forest of Acaire. The man’s thoughts are 
not here recorded, since Tom o’ Bedlam 
vould have spurned them as insane; yet 
always his countenance was politely in- 
terested, and always he chatted pleasant- 
ly till they had ridden to Bellegarde. 
Then Claire led the way toward the 
western facade, where her apartments 
were, and they came to a postern-door, 
very narrow and with a grating. 

“Help me down,” the girl said. And 
immediately this was done. And after- 
ward Claire remained quite still, her 
cheeks smouldering and her left hand 
lying inert in John Bulmer’s broader palm. 

“Wait,” she said, hurriedly, “and let 
me go in first. Some one may be on 
watch. There is perhaps danger—” 

“My dear,” seid John Bulmer, “T 
perfectly realize that you are about to 
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enter that postern, and close it in my 
face, and afterward hold some trivial 
discourse with me through that little 
wicket. I assent, because I love you so 
much that I am capable not merely of 
tearing the world asunder like paper at 
your command, but even of leaving you 
if you bid me do so.” 

“Your suspicions,” said she, “are 
positively marital. I am trying to pro- 
tect you, and you—you!—are the first to 
accuse me of underhand dealing. I will 
prove to you how unjust are your no 
tions.” She entered the postern, and 
slammed it behirid her, and presently ap 
peared at the wicket. 

“The Friar was intelligent,” said 
Claire de Puysange, “and beyond doubt 
the most sensible thing you can do is to 
get out of Poictesme as soon as possible. 
You have been serviceable to me, and for 
that I thank you; but the master of Belle- 
garde has the right of the low, the middle, 
and the high justice, and if my husband 
show his face at Bellegarde, he will in- 
fallibly be hanged; and if you claim me 
in England, Ormskirk will have you 
knifed in some dark alleyway, just as he 
did Traqudir and Captain Dungelt. I 
am sorry, because I like you, even though 
you are fat.” 

“You bid me leave you?” said John 
Bulmer. He was by this comfortably 
seated upon the turf. 

“ For your own good,” said she, “T ad- 
vise you to.” And she closed the wicket. 

“The acceptance of advice,” said John 
Bulmer, “is luckily optional. I shall 
therefore go down into the village, pur- 
chase a lute, have supper, and be here 
at sunrise to greet you with an Au- 
hade according to the ancient custom 
of Poictesme.” 

The wicket remained closed. 


“T will go to Marly, inform Gaston 
of the entire matter, and then my wife 
is mine. I have tricked her neatly. 

“T will do nothing of the sort. Gaston 
ean give me the woman’s body only. I 
will accordingly buy me a lute.” 


Achille Cazaio on the Taunenfels did 
not sleep that night; desires were astir 
and consciousness of his own power was 
tempting him. He had never troubled 
Poictesme much; the Taunenfels were 
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accessible on that side, and so long as he 
confined his depredations to the German 
frontier, the Due de Puysange merely 
shrugged and cheerfully rendered his an- 
nual tribute; it was not a great sum, 
and the Duke preferred to pay it rather 
than forsake his international squabbles 
to quash a purely parochial nuisance like 
a bandit. 

Meanwhile Cazaio had grown stronger 
than de Puysange knew. It was a time 
of disaffection: the people were starving 
and in consequence growing dissatisfied ; 
already they were posting placards in 
the Paris boulevards—“ Shave the King 
for a monk, hang the Pompadour, and 
break Machault on the wheel ”—and al- 
ready a boy of twelve, one Joseph Guil- 
lotin, was running about the streets of 
Saintes yonder. So the commoners flock- 
ed to Cazaio in the Taunenfels, until 
little by little he had gathered an army 
about him. 

And, at Bellégarde, de Soyecourt had 
only a handful of men, Cazaio meditated 
to-night. And the woman was there— 
the woman whose eyes were blue and in- 
curious, whose face was always scornful. 

In history they liken Achille Cazaio to 
Simon de Montfort and the Gracchi, and 
other graspers at fruit as yet unripe; or 
if the perfervid word of d’Avranches be 
accepted, you may regard him as “le 
Saint-Jean de la Révolution glorieuse”’ ; 
but you may with greater safety regard 
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him as a man of strong passions, any 
one of which for the time being pos- 
sessed him utterly. 

Now he struck his palm upon the table. 

“T have never seen a woman one-half 
so beautiful, Dom Michel. I am in love 
with her.” 

“In that event,” the Friar considered, 
“it is, of course, unfortunate that she 
should have a husband. Husbands are 
always thought much of when they are 
a novelty.” 

“You bungled matters, you fat, mouse- 
hearted rascal. You could quite easily 
have killed him.” 

The Dominican spread out his hands, 
and afterward reached for the bottle. 
“Milanese armor!” said Dom Michel 
Frégose. 

“Yet I am master of Poictesme,” 
Cazaio thundered. “I have ten men to 
de Soyecourt’s one. Am I, then, lightly 
to be thwarted ?” 

“Undoubtedly you could take Belle- 
garde—and the woman with it—if you 
decided so to do,” the Friar assented. 
“Yet there is that trifling matter of 
your understanding with de Puysange,— 
and besides, de Puysange will be here in 
two days.” 

Cazaio snapped his fingers. “ He will 
arrive after the fair.” He uncorked the 
ink-bottle with an august gesture. 

“Write!” said Achille Cazaio. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 


Deprecation 
BY JOHN B. TABB 


L OW I listen in my grave 
For the silence soon to be 

When—a slow-receding wave— 
Hushed is Memory. 


Now the falling of a tear, 

Or the breathing, half-suppressed, 
Of a sigh, reechoed here, 

Holds me from my rest. 


O ye breakers of the past 
From the never-resting deep 
On the coast of Slumber cast, 


Cease, and let me sleep! 
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CHEMISTRY OF 


of Medicines 


COMMERCE—VII 


BY ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Professor of Industrial Chemistry at the University of Kansas 


HE one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand physicians in America do not 
make the medicines with which 
they dose their patients: they prescribe. 
The thirty-five thousand pharmacists who 
fill the million and more prescriptions 
with which they are confronted every 
dav do not make these medicines, either: 
they dispense. These medicines are all 
either made or gathered by industrial 
organizations known as “ manufacturers 
of pharmaceutical preparations”; every 
ounce of medicine swallowed by every 
patient in America comes, practically, 
from some such shop. Now, the physi- 
ian must undergo a most arduous train- 
ing before he is permitted to prescribe ; the 
druggist must undergo a training almost 
equally arduous before he may dispense; 
but the manufacturer of the substances 
which the physician prescribes and the 
druggist dispenses needs only “hang out 
his sign”; no professional training or 
educational qualification is deemed legally 
necessary for the manufacture of drugs. 
The ancient Sieur de Montaigne used 
to prefer his medicines so manufactured 
without either the authority of the law 
or the schools. For, said he: “ There is 
no poore Woman so simple, whose mum- 
bling and muttering, whose slibber-slab- 
bers and drenches we doe not employ. 
And as for me, . . . I would rather spend 
my money in this kind of Physicke than 
in any other: because therein is no dan- 
ger or hurt to be feared.” But this was 
in the days long gone, when the remedial 
agents of the people consisted of a few 
simples from the herbs of the field, and 
when experimental medicine was carried 
on by physicians like Paracelsus, who 
stood by, the bedside of his patient, watch 
in hand; “Kill or cure,” said he, “in 
five minutes.” 


Now all things are changed. Man has 
heedfully viewed about him the infinite 
number of things, creatures, plants, and 
metals, and out of them he is compound- 
ing or extracting a bewildering number 
of substances of alleged therapeutic 
value. In one list of the newer remedies 
arranged under their trade names there 
are presented under the single letter A, 
from Abrastol to Azurin, no less than 
418 separate titles. The determination 
of the full physiological properties of 
these numberless substances is so difficult 
and so limited in its possibilities, their 
methods of preparation are for the most 
part necessarily so elaborate, and they are 
often so deadly through any mischance 
of preparation, that it is a nervous busi- 
ness, even the bare thought that it is 
possible that the manufacture of such 
things may be in the hands of people 
employing ignorant or inadequate meth- 
ods, or who are actuated solely by the 
hope of gain. But in addition to the new 
remedies there is a vast number of old 
ones that have been gathered up through 
the experiment and experience of our 
ancestors. These, most of them, have a 
value more or less definite and unques- 
tionable and more or less understood. 
But it is a matter of fact that less than 
fifty per cent. of the “standard” prep- 
arations that appear in the Pharma- 
copeia have been standardized, and it 
is true that in the manufacture of the 
10,000 drugs and combinations of drugs 
that are being used by the physicians of 
the country there is more opportunity for 
fraud through adulteration and substi- 
tution than in any other manufacturing 
industry known among men. 

So, because any man however ignorant, 
with any motive however ignoble, may 
manufacture and sell any of the 50,000 
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compounds known to organic chemistry 
and may allege for them what cura- 
tive powers he will, and because, too, of 
this unlimited opportunity for fraud 
among the older drugs, it becomes a 
matter of no surprise to learn that at the 
present time among the great number of 
firms manufacturing remedial agencies 
there is the greatest conceivable diver- 
sity in science, sincerity, and wisdom. 
Owing, however, to the recent passage 
of an act known as “ The Pure Food and 
Drug Law,” this diversity of character 
has not its sometime interest. The 
scientific people who are charged with 
the fulfilment of this law certainly mean 
science, sincerity, and wisdom, and mean 
it all intensely, and it may be taken as a 
fact that slowly and with much fumbling, 
but implacably, because of them, there 
will be garroted both Messrs. Quack and 
Cure-all, who yearly sell their hundred 
million dollars’ worth of nostrums to the 
people, as well as Messrs. Cheap and 
Deadly, who sell their adulterations and 
substitutions to the physicians. 

What is interesting, and in a present- 
day and very literal sense vitally inter- 
esting, is the extent to which scientific 
method may possibly be applied in the 
making of these substances; for to writer 
and reader alike there will come a time, 
and lucky shall he be if it comes but 
onee, when from a vial or through a 
needle he will take in them the issue 
between life and death. Whether it be 
hypnotic, stimulant, antipyretic, anti- 
septic, antitoxin, or what not, if it be 
insincerely or ignorantly or carelessly 
made, the earth may cover a mistake but 
for which he might be walking among 
men in the sunlight. Because of the 
vita] interest related to this manufacture, 
and because it illustrates beautifully 
what men may succeed in doing, when 
they have the will, in employing scientific 
method in a business where it would 
seem impossible of application, and be- 
cause, finally, it affords an object-lesson 
of the fact that the intelligent applica- 
tion of scientific method pays, always 
and wholly, the subject of modern science 
and drug-making constitutes the sub- 
stance of this paper. 

Owing to the limitations of space the 
subject is best exposed in a few facts 
that are highly significant and illumina- 


ting, and this may be accomplished by 
observing a little of the practice of some 
one firm that is typical of the best. This 
firm may be hight Messrs. Method and 
Efficiency. It avails but little to lose 
one’s self in their warrens of offices, or 
to penetrate the buildings where those 
marvellous machine-automatons are turn- 
ing out the millions of pills and tablets, 
or even into others where the medicinal 
agents are heing manufactured, mag- 
nificently, in gross. To the briefest 
glance of knowledge it is apparent that 
this business, from top to bottom, as 
much as may be, is governed throughout 
by Method and Efficiency. The matter 
that is really interesting and significant 
is not how they do things here, but how 
they get at things, what they find it hu- 
manly possible to do to insure the virtue 
of those little potencies that in the form 
of pill or tablet or powder or elixir 
are on the way to all of us, rich and 
poor alike. Into the laboratories, then, 
it is necessary to go, for it is there 
that the method and efficiency of the 
firm begin and end. To illustrate this 
there is the preparation of the old and 
standard drugs. 

These drugs come from the uttermost 
parts of the earth—from the dank forests 
of Brazil, from the frozen Siberian 
steppes, from the banks of the “ gray- 
green, greasy Limpopo River, all set 
about with fever-trees,” or from “ silken 
Samarkand”; but almost everywhere 
they are gathered by barbarous peoples, 
the lowest of earth’s denizens. It is small 
wonder, then, that with any one plant 
there should be a variation among its 
individual specimens in the proportion 
of the active medicinal agent it contains. 
But when we add to this the fact that. 
in general terms, the per cent. of the 
active ingredient depends on the amount 
of sunshine it enjoys, on the time of the 
year it is gathered, even on the time 
of the day, on the amount of moisture, 
the elevation, the character of the soil, 
and a dozen other factors, it becomes 
almost a necessity of thought that the 
amount of “medicine” in that plant 
must vary from a maximum to nothing 
at all. 

Such crude drugs are now. assayed 
for their per cent. of medicinal activity, 
and, in this firm, by a Testing Depart- 
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ment consisting of a large corps of able 
chemists and pharmacologists provided 
with an equipment that would do credit 
to any university. 

First there is the chemical assay. To 
take an example: There is the herb hyos 
evamus, or henbane, a clammy, fetid, 
narcotic annual or biennial. In the old 
davsa it was used to cure the gout, in ac- 
cordance with this running invocation 
delivered to it the night before: “ Sacred 
herb, I bid thee, I bid thee, to-morrow |] 
summon thee to the house of my patient 
to stop the rheum of his feet... .” The 
next morning, before sunrise, the herb 
was dug up with the bone of a dead ani- 
mal, sprinkled with salt and conjurations, 
and hung about the gouty patient’s neck. 
Nowadays, the erude drug is extracted in 
enormous quantity with alcohol, and a 
test sample of the “ fluid extract” is then 
analyzed by setting free its active thera- 
peutie alkaloids with ammonia, dissolv- 
ing them out with chloroform, and ulti- 
mately titrating them with sulphuric 
acid. In this way the company positive- 
ly knows the therapeutic activity of the 
extract which it has manufactured, and 
it is also able, through two subsequent 
analyses, to dilute or concentrate it to a 
liquid of standard strength, which as 
anodyne, hypnotic, or narcotic passes, 
through the physicians, to the people. 

In such a manner does this firm and 
others that are equally sincere manu- 
facture the 5000 fluid, solid, and pow- 
dered extracts and concentrations of 
drugs that the physician not only em- 
ploys but relies upon, and in such a 
manner do not those many other man- 
ufacturers that are insincere, ignorant, 
or careless. 

Put chemistry, even at its present 
best, is incapable of assaying the active 
principle of any drug whatever. There 
exist superactive principles of so delicate 
a texture that they break down under 
analysis. Therefore, Messrs. Method and 
Efficiency have developed a great depart- 
ment of physiological standardization, in 
which the determined and educated mem- 
hers thereof ask that refractory drug, 
not, “ How much is there of you?” but, 
“ How much can you do?” 

Thus there is ergot. A man’s wife 
goes bravely down to the gates of Death 
to pass through, or, if it may hap, to 
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come slowly back, bearing radiantly witl 
her the flaming torch of another life. 
Ergot is required. Now, ergot is a fun- 
gus growing upon rye, where it destroys 
and displaces the ovary of the plant. It 
comes from Russia, Austria, Spain, 
Sweden, and where not; its chemical 
analysis does not seem to yield reliable 
information, for its active constituents 
are not definitely understood. Finally, 
the physiological activity of the drug 
may be good, or little, or zero, just as 
it may chance, while after the lapse of 
a year it becomes unfit for use. Yet it 
is this substance, so utterly variable, that 
the physician trusts to decide the ques- 
tion of the woman and the child. That 
he may do so depends upon this most 
curious and interesting fact, that ergot 
which is therapeutically active will 
blacken the cock’s comb of a living fowl, 
and that the degree of blackening may 
be so carefully adjusted by strengthening 
or weakening the drug that a standard 
preparation may be prepared. Conse- 
quently in this laboratory there are kept 
certain redoubtable roosters that con- 
tinually function as standardizers of er- 
got. (Fig. 1.) 

Then there is cannabis indica, or In- 
dian hemp, the dried flowering tops of a 
plant growing in the East Indies, and 
forming in different confections the 
“hashish” or “bhang” of the East. 
This drug develops a resinous exudation 
that constitutes a powerful and valuable 
nareotic. The quantitative estimation of 
its active constituents is impossible in 
the present state of chemical science, and 
yet because it is perhaps the most variable 
drug of all materia medica some method 
of estimating its value is positively de- 
manded. In order to standardize it, there- 
fore, recourse is had to the fact that when 
it is administered to a dog of a certain 
weight the normal active drug of a given 
quantity will cause a lack of muscular 
control or coordination. The company 
in this way has worried out a method of 
so preparing its extract that the physi- 
cian may implicitly rely upon its action. 

Again, there is digitalis, and for this 
drug the ocular observation of symptoms 
is not sufficient. As it is a valuable 
heart tonic and stimulant, and as its 
chemical composition is wholly a vexed 
question, and because the crude drug 
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is often adulterated, it is necessary in 
order to standardize it to determine the 
actual effect of a given quantity upon 
the heart’s action. For this purpose an 
animal is anesthetized, and its heart 
having been fixed between the little 
clamping apparatus (Fig. 2), registers in 
the form of a curve its every movement 
upon a rotating smoked cylinder. 

Another such substance is strophan- 
thus, which is estimated by determining 
the least possible. dose that will prove 
fatal to a frog of a definite weight. So 
determinate is this method that it has 
almost the accuracy of a chemical 
analysis. Thus a frog weighing from 
fifteen to seventeen grams is killed by a 
standard tincture of strophanthus in a 
dose of 0.00016 gram, but with 0.00015 
gram it lives! 

This leads one naturally to the state- 
ment that animals have by no means 
as many physiological idiosyncrasies as 
men, and that the lower they are in the 
seale of being, the more uniform is their 
action towards any one drug; they thus 
behave admirably as test reagents. It 
leads further to the statement that this 
experimentation is not in any sense cruel, 
that it furnishes no proper cause for 
resentment, and that in the present stage 
of pharmaceutics it is absolutely essential 
to the preparation of certain uniform 
medicinal agents. 

This drug, strophanthys, is a new 
remedy, an arrow-poison coming from the 
heart of savage Africa, and its mention 
leads one, in a search for signiticancies, 
altogether away from the standardization 
laboratory, at the work of which we have 
but barely glanced, to a wholly differ- 
ent work of this firm—the discovery of 
new drugs. 

Even in the early days this earnest, 
aggressive company recognized that 
among the strange peoples of the world 
there must be strange pharmacologies, 
and because of this it organized expedi- 
tions to seek out new medicinal plants. 
The Pacific slope of North America, the 
Fiji Islands, the West Indies, the 
Amazon River, and Peru were ex- 
haustively searched, and thus through 
their efforts, though others doubtless 
helped, there have come into the hands 
of the medical profession certain drugs 
that are invaluable—cocaine, from the 
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yearly production of one hundred mil 
lion pounds of coca; cascara sagrada 
the temporal salvation of infants th: 
land over; guarana, for headache; 
yerbasanta, the balsam; grindelia ro 
busta, the sedative; manaca, for rheuma 
tism; tonga, checkan, pechi, jaborandi, 
and others. 

But, and this is altogether significant, 
the search for new drugs among savage 
peoples is by no means prosecuted with 
its old-time vigor. The reason is not far 
to seek; it lies in the fact that new drugs 
have been discovered in the tar-barrel. 

The discovery that in coal-tar there 
existed many substances that could be 
used as a basis in building up the num 
berless aniline dyes led to the assumption 
that such substances might have valuable 
physiological properties, and the assump- 
tion was wholly justified; the investi- 
gative research along these lines began 
with the attempt to attain the phi 
losopher’s stone of druggery—the syn 
thesis of quinine. Soon it became recog 
nized that not only the compounds of 
the benzene ring might have physiolog 
ical properties, but that any one of th 
50,000 organic compounds might have, 
and probably would have, properties that 
would affect the human organism. As 
a result, there is to-day an ineredibl 
number of new “synthetic” remedies 
introduced, through the physicians, t 
and into the people; literally, every pass 
ing day sees the introduction of some of 
them, and lucky is he, rich or poor, in 
the hands of eminent specialist or general 
practitioner, who knows when he is not 
being dosed with an experiment. For, 
first, physiological properties do not 
mean necessarily therapeutic properties, 
and therapeutic properties over one or 
gan do not mean therapeutic properties 
over all; furthermore, the enormous num- 
ber of such substances forbids the sup- 
position that there can be in every case 
any adequate determination of value; and, 
finally, the manufacture of such sub- 
stances is in the hands of irresponsible 
people, very good, good, bad, and wicked. 
We would not decry the value of syn- 
thetic medicinals; they have come to us 
under the healing guise of acetanilid 
and phenacetin the fever specifics, of 
piperazine and lysidin with their power- 
ful solvent powers over uric acid, and 
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nv others: so many and so valuable, 
that thev lead us to see mn fact 
y—that it is largely through thes 
ibstances that medicine may be expect 

to develop ultimately from an art into 

exnnet serence, 

kor ex imple, there are the / pnott 
An ide hypnotic is one that will pro 

normal sleep as differentiated 

which produces Ww 


narcotic 

by intoxication. But nobod 

exactly what sleep is, and 
ody knows exactly how a_ hypnotic 
ices leep. To-day. therefore, an 
leal hypnotic is out of the question. 
first of this series of drugs arose in 
1869 th chloral hydrate, and this sub 
nee, even to-day, 1s the subject ota 
ar g But chloral hydrate, whil 
eert ’ do produce sleep, has a ce 
ressing action upon the heart, it some 
" t as a toxie age nt. and, very bad, 
here in extreme danger of habitua 
! the chloral habit. Out of the pro 
ed substitutes for it, there are some 


hat appear only to disappear, others 
er in practice a year or two, and 
ri bid fair to be 


ome an integral part of 
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rote ecms 28 Impossible of present at 
niment a Wis, in Saxon times, that cure 


rv snake-bite which, with a quaint touch 
humor, is to be found in the Leech 
Book of Bald: “ Against bite of snake, if 
the man procures and eats rind which 
ometh out of Paradise no venom will 
lamage him. Phen said he that wrote that 
the rind was hard to be gotten.” 

What can the physician do? He has 
been known to do th A young man lies 
ck nto le ith: he must sleep. Now, 


the phir icilan had been reading in the 


advertising pages of his medical journal 
of ; hvpothet cal hvpnotie ealled, let us 
faney, 1 lo the sok ibstance manu 
factured by a firm with an aggressive and 
persuasive manager; the physician pre 
eribes leal ( But idealone happens 


o be a severe heart-d pressant, and un 
der the intluence of its hypnotie power 
the young man sleeps, it is true, but for 
a long, long time and upon the hill 

ie The physician made a mistake, 
the foundation of which lay in this: that 
he did not take into account the charac 
ter of the firm that made tdealone. More 





medierne Thus, to men 
tion a few of the better 
known, there are dor- 
m lL chil retone, isopral, 
§ iy nal. trional, lel 

na hedonal, veronal. 
None of these sub 
tances, however, is 
deal. It may have 
a repugnant taste, it 
may be uneertain in 
ts action, its action 
may be too long con 
tinued, it may have a 
endeney to produce pro 
fuse perspiration, con 
ilsions, mental dis 


turbances, gastric irri 
tation, the formation of 
a habit, or a depressing 
effect upon the heart; 

always there is some 
thing of disadvantage, 


and it takes years of ex 
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and more, the physician is forced to 
rely upon the character of the manufac 
turer. The manufacturer of pharma- 
ceutical preparations must be as careful 
of his reputation as a maid. Because 
this is SO, it will be interesting to watch 
Messrs. Method and Efficiency in their 
search for a new ‘synthetic remedy.” 
The search begins in their laboratory of 
organic chemistry. There, after it is de- 


action upon nerve-centres, and others 
This being accomplished after addition 
al months of laber, some one of thes 
substances, | 


t Is Say, manifests in a 
superior degree a curative action upon 
that one human ill. It may now be sup 
posed that the firm is ready to market 
its product; but not at all: a dog is on 
thing and a man is quite another. The 
firm now preceeds to send out to expert 


experimenting physi 




















clans privately in their 
employ sample packages 
ot this substance for 
secret experimentation 
upon human subjects. 
This must be done, for 
there is no other way 
to obtain information. 
Now, this discreet ex 
perimentation on the 
human subject on the 
part of the employed 
physicians is extraordi- 
narily difficult, and it 








Fic. 2.—Apparatus for determining the heart’s action u 


cided by the higher powers to seek for a 
better medicinal agent for some one of 
the numerous human ills, there will be 
found a member of the staff, a trained 
organie chemist, busily endeavoring to 
correlate with their chemical constitu- 
tion the physiological properties of all 
the substances used for that particular 
ill. This is to a slight, but very slight, 
degree possible. Jlaving studied the 
matter in this way, he is able to think 
of other compounds which because of 
their structure he thinks, or rather hopes, 
may manifest this therapeutic property 
in a greater degree. Tlaving determined 
upon them, then, he proceeds to make 
them. This may take him a month or 
more, but finally, as definite, beautifully 
crystalline or liquid bodies, they pass 
out of his control into another laboratory 
altogether—that of physiological testing. 
Here they are one after another careful- 
ly and observingly administered to ani- 
mals, and every visible physiological 
change is noted by efficient instruments 

changes in respiration, in heart-action, 
in excretion, in metabolism, in their 


or two before these men 
nder digitalis hamn« r out a consensus 
of opinion. Any physi 
ological effect upon one 
organ reverberates through all the others, 
and by-etfects and after-effects are often 
insidiously masked or uneconscionably 
delayed. “ Moreover,” as Montaigne said 
of the experimenting physicians of his 
day, “suppose the disease  thorowly 
cured, how shall he rest assured but that 
cither the evill was come to its utmost 
period, or that an effect of hazard caused 
the same health? or the operation of 
some other thing, which that day he had 
either eaten, drunke, or touched? or 
whether it were by the merite of his 
Grandmother’s prayers?’ At any rate, 
even now the company does not feel 
satisfied, for it hereupon proceeds to send 
out packages of this same substance to 
the clinics, and it is only when the 
hospitals using the directions and dosage 
of the company’s physicians obtain the 
same good results that the company goes 
to market with its new ware. When it 
does go to market, it goes, it must be 
confessed, with all the aggressive force 
of the company back of it, and with 
no uncertain advertising; though it 
ought also to be said that any advertising 


sometimes takes a year 
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tatement mac to physician or pharma 
st first obtain the sanction of the 
men on the staff: the companys 


‘ tine 


ne it idvisable in this way to curb 

.e temptations of its own advertising 

epartment. Maugre all this care, do 
1 


a mistake ? They d 


ey ever mance 
Old drugs from plants and new drugs 
m the tar-barrel do not, however, ex 


ist the company’s repertory of activities. 
Much of its capital 
xtraction or € laboration of products re 
Con 


of the immuniz 


is employed in the 


‘om the animal organism. 
inufacture 
bodies 


elaborated in the 


subs nees 


f living animals, substances such as 
ine. antitoxin, antitetanic-toxin, and 
ers of the kind, it is unnecessary to 
enter here the reader is well aware 
the absolute care and cleanliness 


t are quintessential to their prepara 


m: and in the great vivarium of the 
mpanvy—housing horses, cattle, sheep, 
g s, dog rabbits, swine, guinea-pigs, 
f fowls, pigeons, rats and mice—no 


could exceed that di played 
well-being of these animals or in 
standard 
ng of the products resulting from them; 


mat care 


ition, testing, and 


e elabor 


is the pride of the company’s heart. 


Let us turn, rather, for special sig 
another branch of thera 


fieaney to 


peutie the extraction of animal 


taking as a 


tivity 
extracts, specific ease the 


} ] 
aqdrenatin, 


with the 


preparation of 


little hodies 


The story 


opens 
nown as the suprarenal glands (Fig 
oO). These two little hodies, weighing 
each about four grams in the adult man, 
lie near the kidneys. It was at first 


pposed that they had no function, that, 


n fact, they were mere vestigial rem 
ts of organs such as to-day we aré 


en to vermiform ap 
Addison 
in the event of their becom 
attacked 
peculiar 


the 
however, 


imagining 
pendix In 1855, 


showed that 


ing either atrophied or by a 


malignant growth, a disease 


supervened in man, which has since been 


I med, after its discoverer, Addison’s 
lisease.” Next, Brown-Séquard showed 
hat the removal of these organs from 


death. After 
this came the discovery that an extract 
f the 


inimals meant inevitable 


gland contained a specifie sub 
introduced blood 
of an animal, caused a marked rise in 


stanee which, into the 
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blood-pre ssure and at length, in 1901, 


the Japanese, Takamine, working in 


Columbia University, though in the em 
ploy of this firm, and followed closely by 


Aldrich, also in the 


succeeded in 


employ of the firm. 


isolating from the gland of 


oxen, and in a its active 


This 
| akamine 
Adrenalin isa 


rhing s 


pure prin 


called by 


form, 
( ple. substance was 
rd re natin 


light 


which ou 


light 


ider the 


vellow, 
bstanee 


microscope shows a erystalline Torm 


Kig. 6); it has a slightly bitter taste 


and, temporarily, a be mbing effect upon 


tle onugue, In practice it is dispensed 


ially in the form of the chloride 
idrenalin chloride. The wholls 


powers o1 t! Substances are us 


acknowl 





follows: One part by weight of adrenalin 


chloride in one hundred thousand parts 
of water, or salt solution, and injected 
to the amount of one cubic centimetre 


(about half a thimbleful) into the vein 
of a dog, causes the astounding rise in 


hlood-pressure indicated in Fig. 4, which 
reproduction of an actual 
the dog himself. It 
increasing the 
contraction of the heart, as indicated in 
Fie. 5. Adrenalin is a 


so enormously powerful that 


tracing 
this 
expansion and 


is a 
, 
mace ny does 


partly by 


physiological 
the 
injection of one-millionth of a gram for 


agent 

















biG. 4 I'ra g made trom the carotid artery of an anesthetized dog Ihe tracing to the left of the arrow shows 


rmal blood-} ! 


every two pounds weight of an animal 
will cause the blood-pressure of that ani- 
mal to suspend a column of water over 
seven inches higher than it otherwise 
would; so powerful that one two-millionth 
of a gram will produce distinct physio- 
logical results in the body of an adult 
man; the small doses of the homeopa- 
thists are thus gigantic as compared with 
those of adrenalin. This tonie increase 
in blood pressure will take place under 
any degree of shock. Thus, Crile* sue- 
ceeded, he says, in keeping alive be- 
headed animals for ten and a half hours 
through the continuous injection of ad- 
renalin; he also succeeded through it in 
restoring to conscious life asphyxiated 
animals that had been dead, apparently, 
for fifteen minutes, as well as dogs that 
had undergone a shock of 2300 volts. 

* Boston Medical and Surqical Journal, 
March 5, 1908 


ressure, and the arrow indicates the moment at which the adrenalin was injected 


Such experiments are mislikable to do, 
they are mislikable even to state, but 
since they are, apparently, facts they 
must be given. But this inerease in 
blood-pressure is due not only to a tonic 
effect upon the heart, but to a constrict- 
ing effect upon the blood-vessels. To 
such an extent is this true that one drop 
of a solution of the chloride having a 
strength of 1:10,000 will bleach the con 
junctiva of the eye within thirty to 
sixty seconds. Because of this constrict 
ing effect, the physician and the surgeon 
find in it their most valued styptie. It 
stops bleeding, and thus becomes invalu- 
able in the treatment of all kinds of 
hemorrhages; and, not only so, it prevents 
in large measure the possibility of bleed- 
ing, and so permits of bloodless, or prac 
tically bloodless, operations; it permits, 
in fact, the surgeon to work in a clear 
field, as, to give an insignificant example, 























Fic 5 —Tracing made simultaneously with Fig. 4, but from an apparatus clamped upon the heart. It shows the 
accompanying expansion and contraction of the heart 






































THE MAKING 
in the removal of the turbinate bones. 
The literature of adrenalin therapy is to 
day enormous, for it is used in a most 
extensive way in much special and in all 
general medical and surgical practice. 
Its utility may be taken for granted; 
what is sought for im this paper is sig- 
nificaney, and this signiticaney is found 
in the statement 


that adrenalin was 


OF 
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therefrom are in detinite medical use; in 
lact, for many diseases the body seems 
itself to have the power to make its 
own medicines. 

In the centre of this manufactory there 
are some twenty research laboratories de 
voted exclusively to its investigative prog 
ress. It is interesting and instructive to 

enter any one of 
them. Taking 





given to medicine 
by a firm of man 
ifacturing chem- 
ists working whol- 
ly through the 
strictest methods 
of science. 

To-day it is pre 
pared on the com- 
me rcial scale by 





this and othe 





“] them at hazard, 
here is one in 
which there is t 
be found a Jap 
anese bacteriol 
ogist whose defi 
nite, clean - cut 
object is to dis 
cover the best 
available germi 


cide. In this lab 








firms from the 

suprarenal cap- Fic. € ( 
sules of oxen de- 

livered to them 

from the packing-houses. The extrac- 
tion of adrenalin is accomplished by 
a tedious and difficult process, for in any 
one gland there does not seem to exist 
more than a twenticth to a tenth of one 
per cent. To-morrow its preparation 
may be wholly from the tar-barrel, for 
adrenalin proved not only important to 
physiological chemistry, but intensely in- 


teresting to its sister science, organic 
chemistry. The constitution of adrenalin, 
for the benefit of readers chemically in- 


terested, has been determined as 


OH 
OH 


_CHOH—CH,—NHCH, 


and its synthesis during the last year 
seems to have been accomplished. At any 
rate, men are now able to make in the lab- 
oratory, and independently of the living 
animal, a substance similar to adrenalin 
in its chemical properties and possessed 
of a physiological activity just as great. 
So things progress through scientifie in 
dustrialism. Other glands, such as the 
thyroid and thymus, are under large in 
vestigation in the laboratories of the 
company, and remedial products derived 


oratory, through 


rysta f adrenalin (after Aldrich) the most rigid 


methods of bacte 
riology, this inves- 
tigator is carrying out comparative 
tests with different germicidal and an 
tiseptic substances, and, with the germi 
cides of other firms, upon what is ap 
parently the most resistive of microbes, 
the Bacillus Pyocyaneus, the germ of 
festering wounds—introducing the mi 
crobes in measured quantity into the 
measured solution of poison, leaving them 
together for a measured time, and finally 
determining through accurate computa- 
tion the comparative number of the slain. 
Another adjoining laboratory concerns 
itself wholly with the extermination of 
rats. It seems that there is a certain fatal 
disease to which rats are peculiarly sus 
ceptible, and which is due to a specific 
microbe—-the Coco Bacillus of Danyz. 
Owing to the cannibalistic nature of these 
creatures, this disease, when once intro- 
duced, spreads throughout the colony. 
In this laboratory cultures of this microbe 
are carefully grown, and multiplied, and 
transmitted to oatmeal, in which form, 
after their virulence has been tested, 
they are sold in the form of a powder to 
pass to all parts of the country upon their 
devastating errand. Since the microbes 
are spread upon bread or mixed with oat 
meal, it is comforting to know that the 
disease cannot be contracted by human 
beings or other animals. 
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Still another laboratory concerns itself, 
for one thing, with “the typhoid ag 
glutometer” for the diagnosis of typhoid 
tever, one of the greatest triumphs of 
applied bacteriology. The method rests 
upon the original discovery of Widal 
that the blood-serum of a typhoid patient 
differs from normal blood in this all- 
important fact that when brought into 
contact with living typhoid germs it 
causes these germs to cohere into clumps 
or colonies, to “ agglutinate.” There thus 
arose a method of detecting typhoid fever, 
depending, however, upon the use of a 
powerful microscope and, what made it 
impossible for physicians, a continually 
renewed supply of fresh typhoid germs as 
test reagents. But notice the progress: 
Next it was discovered that this “ clump 
ing” effeet of t phoid blood upon typhoid 
hacteria was just as efficient when the 
iyphoid bacteria were dead, and, finally, 
it was observed that when the _ blood- 
serum of a typhoid patient was added to 
a liquid suspension of the dead microbes 
in a test tube, these dead microbes co- 
hered to an extent so extreme that they 
fell to the bottom of the tube in a mass 
visible to the naked, unaided eye. Be 
eause of this fact, this firm now sends 
to physicians in the remotest parts ot 
the country a pocket apparatus contain- 
n ounee vial filled with sterilized 


Ing 


dead typhoid germs, together with acces 
sory apparatus, so that the physician may 
determine whether the patient’s blood will 
cause these microbes to “clump ”—to de 

termine, in facet, whether the suspected 
patie nt has typhoid fever. 

This same laboratory is also engaged 
in preparing for physicians, on demand, 
Wasserman’s new reagent for the detee- 
tion of human blood. Sinee this test has 
considerable importance from a medico- 
legal standpoint, and since it is a bit of 
new knowledge illustrative of how quick 
is this firm to seize every chance of 
serving its patrons, we briefly describe 
it. A large and well-developed rabbit 





is injected tntraperitoneally, at intervals 
of two or three days, with eight or ten 
cubic ventimetres of human blood. Five 
to eight injections are given altogether, 
and some six days after the last on 
some of the blood of the rabbit is with 
drawn. The blood of this “ humanized ” 
rabbit has this wholly peculiar property 
that when mixed with a very dilute solu 
tion of human blood it will produce, first, 
a clouding, and finally a definite pre 
cipitate. This “humanized” rabbit’s 
blood thus affords an absolutely certain 
test for human blood (or—a significant 
thing—that of the higher apes) even 
when that blood exists in excessively small 
quantity, long dried, or subjected to the 
action of intense eold or certain chem 


ical agents. 


Without going through the other 


laboratories or through the enormous 


factory operations which result from the 
work of these laboratories, it is obvious 
enough that this barest glimpse into these 
manifold activities affords ample justifica 
tion for what must now be said. 

The coterie of individuals constituting 
this firm started early with the ideal of 
doing “ethieal business” based upon 
science, sincerity, and wisdom. They do 
this same type of business to-day, be 
cause the intelligent application of scien 
tific method is always sincere and al 
ways wise; furthermore, it always and 
wholly pays. It is seen in the unfeigned 
and spontaneous statement of one of its 
officials: “ We did not have the face to 
oppose the Pure Food and Drug Law, 
but it will hurt our business because it 
will make our opponents both honest 
and scientific.” 

It thus affords an object-lesson to every 
manufacturer in the country, and par- 
ticularly to the smaller manufacturer, 
who, with the coming tightening of com 
petition, will so sorely need the intel 


ligent application of scientific method. 


It always and wholly pays. 
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All Saints in. Paradise 








BY MARY EASTWOOD KNEVELS 


fi. little door that opened out 
Upon the world was wide, 


And | could hear them talking, 






And | could ee them trying 
To eateh the ound of praver 
For thes had tu hed the door i che 










I saw a mother not long dead 
With coward earthly fears 
Lean out bevond the crowding mints 






lo hear her children’s tears 







1 saw a lover train hia eves 






Until their sight was dim 






lo See One face, to hear one voree, 





That knew and prayed for him 







And there were many sat apart 
Who had in 

“Ah, no,” they said, “none pray for us 
We have been dead for vear 





r prayers nor tears, 








And these that stand beside the door 
Next vear will sit with us, 







The new-born saints of yesterday 






At first watch ever thus.” 












And when the door was closed at last, 






PD. 
Some, weary, waited there, [<e 
dll rhaps,” they said, “we may hear vet ae 
- cr 

\ late-remembered prayer. 
*9 






© saddest night in Paradise! 


I hear the dead saints weep, 






Beeause the souls they left on earth 








Could not this ene day keep. 












Ss; 4) 
"40% © tears that bifrn beyond the tears rat 
foe: iat : 

os That burn in mortal eyes, 

reas pYe« 
ae Are wept by unremembered dead sé 






This night in Paradise Pie, 
fe 
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Spring-time 


BY HARRISON RHODES 


ALF-WAY up the hillside young 
H Michael Aloysius Carter stopped 

and looked down the litth valley, 
green with the new grass and starry with 
frail white flowers. Across the small stream 
a flock of sheep slowly made their way up 
nto the afternoon sunlight. They, with 
their shephe rd in his rough sheepskin 
breeches and the boy’s nine companions 
in their black cassocks, were the only 
living things to be seen. 

Yet, just over the crest of the desolate 
green hill, with its dark pits in the tufa 
rock, one eould see, almost frighteningly 
near, the huge statues that crown the 
church of St. John the Lateran, and still 
more to the left in the distance a long 
brown stretch of the great Aurelian Wall. 
It was the astonishing effeet which only 
the Roman Campagna can produce, of 
almost primeval loneliness, yet with the 
overpowering sense fluttering close by of 
the long pageant of Rome’s history. 

Under the hill where he had left his 
fellow students there was a ruinous foun- 
tain, now covered with moss and trembling 
ferns, where under broken arches which 
had onee made a pleasant cool grotto for 
her in some far-back Imperial days, a 
diseonsolate marble nymph still sadly 
poured forth a trickling stream of water 
from a shell eraspe din the one poor hand 
that was left her. On the hill crest above 
him was what had once been a temple 
consecrated to her worship, later made 
sacred to some now forgotten saint, and 
at last, in a country where there are 
pathetically so far too many churches, 
disused, except as a kind of farmhouse, 
a little-frequented osteria, where wander- 
ers outside the Roman walls occasionally 
isk for a cup of wine and a slice of 
rough bread. 

To this neglected shrine, of which he 
had caught a glimpse, gleaming golden 
brown through the trees, young Carter 
had insisted on climbing. His compan- 
ions had declared against the visit. He 


should have submitted to the will of th 
majority ;—they are well-organized littl 
democracies, these little companies of 
students for holy orders. His being on 
this daisy-covered hillside was in itself 
a breach of discipline, and for him an 
unusual one. When he had first come to 
the college, three years before this, it 
had seemed to him almost unbearabl 
that he, Mike Carter, used to the free 
dom of an American town, should now 
always walk out with nine other boys, 
like a pack of silly schoolgirls in a line. 
But the feeling had passed quickly. Hi 
had grown philosopher enough to see that 
if he was one day to be Father Michael, 
and to make the sacrifice of his whole 
life for that higher good he dreamed of, 
it was but useless vexing of the spirit 
to ask the reasons for such trifling dis- 
cipline and restrictions. It had been 
pleasant to go forth with his nine friends, 
when the morning’s study was over, to 
the study of that worderful thing that 
Rome had been and still was. 

Now that his last year had come, 
Michael found himself freshly eager. 
Coming back was problematical at best. 
In a small Western town and a little 
chureh it was probable that he would 
live out his life. There in America were 
the duties, the hard facts, of the career 
he had taken up. Here in the Holy City 
was its poetry, its perpetual inspiration. 
ITere he had got once and for all time, 
so it seemed to him, such a feeling of th 
great splendid march of the Church down 
the ages as could never be forgotten, no 
matter how remote and detached from its 
central fount he might be placed. Rom: 
had cast a spell upon him which wakened 
the imagination and.stirred the emotions. 

Did she not perhaps stir the emotions 
too much? It had of late been with some 
confusion of spirit, almost with fear, that 
he had come to realize how pagan and 
imperial Rome had seemed at times al 
most to obliterate the medieval and Chris 
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in city. At moments he no longer 
thought of those earlier times merely as 
the days which the noble company f 
had made illustrious. ‘To-day, 

he green grotto of this rustic goddess, 

£ his sob A black gvowned com 

ns. and filled the little valley with 


me festival of the dead pagan 


lle eould ol i happy band Ot 


ers come along the winding road, 

‘ pink branches of the flowers 

lmond-tree, singing songs to all the gods 
re were OT spring and youth and pl 

ure tome again cast her magic spell, 


and the bov felt, so vividly that it was 


st with a pang, how all through her 
rich centuries she had with a lavish 
perial hand offered life in a thousand 
mantie and highly colored forms. It 


not so much that he felt that, sine 
he was to be Father Michael some day, 
e was renouncing life and its pageants, 


he, like every boy on some spring 

vhen a warm perfumed breeze blows 
ng some green hillside, felt a strange 
pleasure that was half pain 


uffocating 
n the sudden revelation of how the world 
s so rich with beauty and emotion that 


ne could ever hope to grasp even the 


half of it. So far from temptation had 


he kept himself, with such a fiery young 


passion for purity and righteousness had 


he tried to restrain even his inmos 
thoughts, that now, when his head seemed 

swim a little with the heat, when hi 
laily routine of studies and devotions 
med somehow to fade to unreality, 
vhen there seemed to be about him a kind 
of shimmering, elusive vision of unknown 
pleasures, untasted raptures, even now h« 
uld not have defined with precision any 
lesires which stirred him, any lures with 
vhich the devil had beset his path. Yet, 
vhile the saints beckoned to him from 
the high facade of the great church of 
St. John, around him, invisible and 
tealthy, from all the brown ruins wher 
hey had lived, from the very green earth 
here they had once walked and had now 
slept through the centuries, crowded thi 
rustic deities of pagan Rome, no longer 
frightened away by his black cassock 

rr by the cross that lay upon his breast. 
ae saw mm thing, however, when he ‘ame 
over the crest of the hill but the brown 
temple and the slender figure of a girl, 
standing in an attitude of expectation, 

Vor. CXIV.—No. 683.—88 


almost alarm. She was without a hat, 
and, perhaps beeause the sun shone so 
brightly on it, the first thing that Michael 
Aloysius noticed was the golden halo of 
her hair. 


She started towards him, alarmed no 
longer, but still confused 
a, you speak,” she began, 
haltingly, and then stopped, looking 
quickly up and down the cassock faced 
with blue and the red sash. 
“Oh. you ar ves, you are American, 


arent vou 


ius 

“Tm so glad; that horrid red Baede 
ker’s done me some good at last. T read 
about the colors of the robes in him.” 


She spoke with an air of gayety, but there 
vas still something of tre mbling nervous 
ness about her, and the boy remem 
bered the look of fright in her eyes when 
he had first come. Now she took a step 
nearer. She was dressed in gray with a 
great deal of white, and there were pink 
and purple flowers in the hat she carried 
in her hand. 

“You're going back to Rome, aren't 
she asked, and then, without wait 
ing for an answer, “ you'll let me come 
with you?” 

Michael Aloysius flushed a little. 

“T have to go back with the other fel 
lows,” he answered. “ I’ve got to hurry 

» catch up with them.” 

The girl began to put on her hat, im 
patiently struggling with the golden hair 
that would not sit gracefully in its place 


“T’ll hurry too,” she said—“*run if 


necessary. Oh, you don’t understand 
I’m alone her I’ve been here almost 
all day. The cabman was to come back 


for me at five, but he hasn’t, and so I 
vas alone here with no man but Beppino, 
who’s ten, and his aunt, who is sixty, and 
has the fever, and his mother, who 
keeps the osteria, and said it would be 
molto pericoloso for me to walk back 
alone. I Suppose I could have stayed here 
the night, but then my own mother would 
have almost died of fright, I think. Oh, 
you don’t know what a relief you were. 
I was frightened. It’s all lovely ”—and 
she made a gesture towards the rolling 
green Campagna,— but it is so lonely.” 

For an instant she was silent, she and 


Michael Aloysius too. They both seemed 
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to drink in afresh the beauty of the 
desolate land cape, across which the long 
shadows from the declining sun were now 
ereeping, already making the grove be- 
low them where the nymph had lived a 
dark patch upon the pal r green of the 
turf. Then they both suddenly roused 
themselves 

“T must sav good-by to /a mamma and 
la zia and Beppino,” she said, and an 
instant afterwards she had fetched from 
around the corner two yellow and fever- 
stricken crones and a pretty boy. She 
pressed their hands, and in Beppino’s she 
left some money 

“1 gave them three franes because they 
had been so good to me. Was that 
a she asked 


“Too much; unless you wanted to be 


enough 


reckl with your money.” 

“Oh, I want to be reckless sometimes, 
but not with money.” Her face clouded. 
“No, not with that. But they were 
dears.” She brightened again. “ And I 
thought my life was in their hands, until 
Vou came ‘ 

A cloud of blessings followed them as 
they started down the hill, and then for 
a minute or so they went silently down 
the path, the girl ahead, the boy in the 
black cassock behind. On the road below 
that led back to the city’s gate his nine 
companions had already vanished from 
sight What would they say to his ap 
pearance now? They would be sensible, 
of course; and there was no harm, eithe P. 
in doing one’s duty, even when it present 
ed itself in a new form. But boys are 
boys, even in the blackest cassocks It 
was inevitable that this adventure of 
Michael’s should be laughed about. Sud 
denly it came over him how he would hate 
it that even discreet priestly jokes should 
be made about this pretty, gay, friendly, 
sweet creature whom chance had put for 
a little while into his charge. 

“1 can go faster, I think, if you want 
to catch up with your friends. I don’t 
I don’t want to be any more trouble to 
you than I have to be.” 

In answer to this, Michael Aloysius 
merely slackened his pace. 

“No,” he said, hastily. “We won’t 
hurry. It doesn’t matter about catching 
the others. Of course I must see that you 
get safely back.” 

They went on again in silence. He 


did not look at his companion, though she 
stole a glance at him when the path 
widened and they went side by side. 

“T suppose you think Um awfully 
foolish to be out here alone,” she said 
at last. 

Ile answered gravely, “It was unwise, 
at least, wasn’t it?’ That was quit 
as the Father Michael that was to b 
would he sure to say it. But then, 


oddly enough, young Michael, who wa 
not yet a priest, looked at her and 
laughed. “I’m sure I don’t know,” he 
went on, more lightly. “I suppose you 
had your reasons.” 

“Oh, of course I was stupid to trust 


the eabman, because the Campagna might 


be really dangerous for a girl alone, | 
know. But I had to come somewher 
by myself to think.” She was not speak 
ing lightly now. “TI just had to be alon 
for hours and hours. Don’t you think 
vou have to, to think out the problems ot 
your life?’ 

“Silence and meditation are wonder 
ful,” replied the second of these young 
philosophers. 

“Sometimes talking it over with a 
friend is worth while perhaps. You can 
think better when you talk, I believ 
And I suppose advice is some good. But 
when you’re so far away from home there 
isn’t any one. I feel so alone 

“You're not travelling all alone, ar 
you?” asked Michael, looking in surprisi 
at the slender figure by his side. “I don’t 
think you ought—” 

“No, ’'m with my mother,” she hesi 
tated, “but mother’s advice is just what 
I don’t want to take, though I suppos 
pt rhaps I shall unless there’s some on 
to tell me I’m right not to.” 

“Oh!” said Michael. 

“T’m only eighteen,” she broke out, 
“and I just don’t know anything! Life 
doesn’t seem to me very easy. Decisions 
are awful.” 

Michael deliberated. Michael perhaps 
thought he was being very wise. 

“You’re not a Catholic, then?” he 
asked at last. 

“No. Why?” 

“ Only, that advice is what one’s con- 
fessor can give one.” 

“Oh, the confessional—” began th 
girl. 

“Tt isn’t what you Protestants think 


tallies 4 


anid 
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it.’ the boy broke in with, hurriedly. 


‘It isn’t mere ly that you have to confess 
that 
eomtort, help, advice there. 


vour ins the re. It Is you can get 


Oh, if you 
only knew! 


nswer, 


a little, I 


1 hie nm came a 


think,” was the 
“ Did 
Varbli 


know 
question, 
ever read Hawthorne’s 
Faun?” 
‘ Yi o a 
‘Do you 
er 
St. 


” 


long time ag 


remember — the when 
to te 1] SOs 


1 te r’s, 


part 
one, and she 


though she was 


I went to St. Peter’s vesterday after 
noon. and I wondered whether I could 
ever do such a thing.” 

“Tlilda had no right to do what she 


did.” 
” Well,” answered the girl, “) 
Besides, | 

old a 


didn’t 
don’t believe one of 
ay priests would have under 
“ Priests are wonderful, and very wise,” 
said Michael. 

‘Yes, but Ililda different, 


ill She had an awful secret on her 


was after 


onsce lence 


“Well, I'm glad 
out Michael. “ It 
You’re so 


farther, for 


broke 


right. 


you haven't,” 
wouldn’t seem 


and—” He 


suddenly 


young went no 


and inexplicably 
he grew shy. 


‘No.’ went on “Tt is just 


own life that’s 


the girl. 


the selfish problem of my 


troubling m«e She stopped suddenly 


and then began again. “I don’t know 
why I should be talking to you about my 
privat affairs so. Tk ll me about Rome 


What 


You’re here two or three years, 


and your life instead. a privilege 
you have! 
aren’t you?” 


Michael’s 


“T’d like to help you,” was all he said. 


answer was not very direct. 
The road took them across the stream 
little bridge just The girl 
stopped, and hand-rail, 
looked at 


meditative ly. 


here ° 
the 


slopes 


by a 
leaning on 
the green opposite 
“You're going to be a priest some day, 
But until then it wouldn’t 
be wrong for a Protestant to talk to you.” 
“You think that I’m a 
friend, couldn’t you?” 
She sounded uncon 
vinced, yet she went on: “This is what 


aren’t you? 


just 


could 


“T don’t know.” 
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it is. It’s my getting married. Mother 
wants me to marry some one I don’t 


want to.” 
“An Italian with a title?” 


“No! I wish to goodness it were as 
romantic and as like a book as that. [I’m 
not an heiress, We're poor, We had a 
hard time getting enough together to 


make this trip. No; it’s only Jim 


Brewster, of Rochester. I’ve known him 
all my life. Ile’s nice and he’s pretty 
rich for Roch ster. But he’s old, about 
thirty-five at least, and—well, I’m not in 


the least in love with him and never shall 


he. And now he’s come to Rome, and 
it’s just spoiling it for me.” 
“Is there any one else that you—that 


vou eare for?” questione d he r companion, 
he sitatingly. 
“No. i 


in a book or a play. 


like 


There isn’t any one. 


just won't be a problem 


Jim says [I'll come to love him in time.” 
“Well, will.” Michael 


spoke without enthusiastic conviction, one 


perhaps you 


would have said. 
“ Ona. I don’t 
stand,” she eri d, 


under 
The 2: 
‘Yet I don’t see why you shouldn’t, even 
to be a priest. Of 
that’s the 


Suppose you'd 


impatiently. 
if some day you are 
course you look like a priest 
reason I ean talk to you.” 
true that Michael 
his black eassock looked like 


he looked like 


with black wavy hair, a clear color in his 


It was Aloysius in 
“ pri st, but 
a handsome boy “as well, 
cheeks and in his deep blue Irish eves, 
“T eouldn’t tell 


it—it wouldn’t be nice. 


any other man about 


It seems to me— 
no, I don’t believe I ean.” 

“ Please go on,” begged her companion. 

She blushed a deep pink and nervously 
quickened her pace as she began to talk 
again: “T don’t doubt that Jim Brewster 
would make a kind, good husband. But 
it seems to me that if I wait, the right 
man will come along, that I’ll love him, 
and that he’ll and that we’ll 
be married and live happily ever after- 
wards. Perhaps it’s being only eighteen 
sentimental 


love me, 


mother 
but it seems to me it is my duty 


and and _ silly says 
it is 
to wait.” 

She stopped for a bank 
covered with pale purple flowers and be 
gan picking some of them. 

“To you believe in love?” 


without turning. 


minute by a 


she asked, 
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“ Why, yes 


swer, after a moment. 


. of course Ke came the an- 


“1 didn’t know,” said the girl, in a low 
voice. “I thought perhaps priests 

“We're just like other men ”— Michael 
vas speaking a little faster—* only— 
only ”—his pace slackened—* we’ve de- 
cided to be different.” 

“Yes, ] see,” answered the girl, and 
he turned and looked at him with a 
grave, sweet, solemn = gaze. o% sce, 
Thet’s what makes it so wonderful that 
I should meet you just now and talk to 
you. Beeause you’re young yourself— 
how old are you?” 

“ Twenty-three.” 

“Yes, so you understand. May I talk 
to you a little more?” she asked, gently. 
‘We'll walk on, 80o that 1 won’t make 
vou too late.” 

“Yes, go on talking.” 

“Mother says love comes from just 
sceing people a good deal, and coming to 
like and respect them, and finding your 
tastes are alike. I say that I believe it 
just comes. I say that I believe in love 
t first sight. Mother says she doesn’t 
bel eve in mirack a.” 

“We belic ve in mirack sin nV ehurch,” 
said young Michael. “ I believe,” he went 
on after a minute, “that you could go 
out on a day like this when it was spring- 
like, and some voung man would see you, 
and, just suddenly, because you were 
pretty and you had golden hair and a 
gray dress with lots of fluffy white stuff 
and a hat with flowers on it the color 
of the almond blossoms, would know that 
he loved you and that you were good and 
that he’d like to be always with you.” 

Michael stopped. This speech had 
tumbled out so fast that he was almost 
out of breath. Had his companion turn- 
ed, she would have seen that he was 
looking at her with eyes that shone be- 
cause they were a little wet with tears. 
Again the boy was feeling the wonderful 
sense that had come to him before that 
day—a sense that hurt even as it gave 
jov—of how rich the world was. He was 
understanding life, its humanity, its 
pleasures, its sorrows, so he told himself. 
Suddenly his whole horizon had widened. 
Ife had grown up, he had come to be wise 
at last. He felt that the spring afternoon 
with its visions of old pagan festivals, 
with this new close touch with the life 
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of to-day, this pilgrimage of his to the 
obscure shrine on the hilltop, successive- 
ly dedicated to the Divinity as man had 
known it, this talk in the sunset, had 
made him tremble with all the emotions 
of all the world. And the world was 
changed. In some new strangt way pow 
er had come to him. He set med to be 
able to open his arms and embrace thi 
universe. Some such tumultuous, in- 
toxicating, bewildering confusion of 
thoughts surged in the boy. But he only 
kept looking at the slender gray figure 
going down the green valley by his side, 
and he said, 

“That’s what could happen, I believe.” 

“That’s what I dream could happen, 
too,” she said, but it never occurred to 
her to look at Michael. “ And that the 
same miracle would happen to me, and 
that then I’d be really good and nice 
as you said—which I’m not now, and that 
he and I would be always happy, and 
there wouldn’t be any awful problems in 
life as there are now. Am I a senti- 
mental fool?” She turned to him now. 
“Ought I to marry Jim Brewster ?”’ 

“No,” said Michael, firmly‘ no. I’m 
sure it would be wrong. I think your 
duty is to wait for the miracle.” 

“ And will it come?” 

“Tt’s sure to come.” 

“And I’m right in believing that it’s 
the greatest thing in the world?” 

“You're right in believing it’s the 
greatest thing in the world.” The boy 
spoke solemnly, his eyes shining. 

The road had led them now to the long 
stretch of the walls, and before them 
towered the ruinous gate through which 
they were to go back to Rome, and to 
life as they had left it earlier in the day. 

“Can we stop just a minute or so?” 
asked the girl. “Inside I’m sure that 
there'll be cabs and your friends waiting 
for you. I feel that out here where w 
can see the Campagna and the mountains 
is where I’d like to say good-by to you. 
Or”—she hesitated—“ will I see you 
again in Rome?” 

“No; they don’t allow us to go to see 
any one, searcely even our relatives.” 

“Then it’s good-by always. You'll 
never be in Rochester ?” 

e Probably not.” 

“Then perhaps I'll never again see you 
in all my life.” 
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SHE STOPPED BY A BANK COVERED WITH PURPLE FLOWERS 
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“YES,” SHE SAID, SOFTLY, “‘PERHAPS FOR YOU IT’S RIGHT” 








SPRING 


Michael. 


girl went on, and 


‘Perhaps not,” assented 
, strange,” the 
Michael saw her dim and a 


eves grow 
tle wet. “ Then I must thank you now. 
you've done for 


what | 


You'll never know what 


e to-day. I knew ought to do, 
You've 
You’ve 

And 


never 


was hard to do it all alone. 
strength and 


changed the 


! nie eourayge,. 

whole of my life. 
got to say good by and 
world.” 


and Michael 


in all the 


hand 


other again 
held out a 
My name is Elsi 


d “If by 


Canning,” she 


chanes 


any you should 

r hear of me again, I want to think 

it vou’ll remember me and know that 

| sha’n’t ever forget and that I shall be 
lwa grateful 


‘My name is Aloysius Can 
r.” said the hand till 
n his, “and J sha’n’t ever forget.” 

The girl looked at th 


hen she spoke again. 


M ie ha l 


boy, with*® her 


red west, and 


‘If there were only something that I 
uld do for you. You know,” she went 
vith frightened air, “ I don’t quite 


le rstand vou. 
ng I say, | 


use I’m a 


If I offend you by any 
don’t mean to. It’s only 
Pre testant. If 


love and marriage and happiness art 


you say 


rreatest things in the world, how 


he W 


nm vou She did not at first 
sh the sentence, but only looked at 
he black ecassock and the black hat. 


‘Tlow can you give 


And how 


like me, do 


them up? 


n you know? Are 


you 


ou just dream? Or have you _ been 
n love?” 


‘I have 


Michael, 


been in 


said speaking solemn 
love. Don’t you 
ce,” he went on, almost passionately, 

don’t you set that just because it’s th 
it’s the 
rreatest thing in the world to give it up 
r God and to be His priest ¢ 
e that 


greatest thing in the world, that 


Don’t you 


renunciation means renouncing 
me precious thing? Don’t you see that 


until you know what your life might be 


TIME. TOL 


the world you can’t offer it as a sacri 


fice? Don’t you see that it’s a kind of 
fire that one could come through and 
be sanctified? Don’t you see that just 
because [’'m young | must give up love ¢” 

Ilis young head was lifted and in his 
eyes there was a strange light. The girl 
looked at him with a confused sense that 
here in this wonderful magie Rome she 
tood for an instant by the side of some 
beautiful yvoung saint, such as she had 


een in the painted imaginings of a 
medieval artist. 


‘Yes,.” she said, softly, “I 


that for you it’s right. 


think per- 
| hope 
ll always be good and happy and all 


up | oe! 


you want to be, and Vl pray for you 
ometimes. Do you think—will you 
nind? Can I help that way ?”’ 


“You have helped,” answered Michael, 


turning to her. “ You have been like 
a vision that was sur to eome ones 
n mv life, so that | could say good 
by to it for God’s sake. It will never 


come again after IT say good-by to you. 


Do vou 
ler him, and at 
first they were frightened and surprised; 


understand ?” 


eves were fixed on 


then slowly they grew soft. 


“Yes, I think so,” sh 


murmured, 


For one second she swayed towards 
him the smallest trifle, as though some 
little puff of wind from up the green 


valley where were the nymph’s grotto and 
before it. If 
it had been any one else in the world who 
Michael 


day to bn 


her t mple had bent her 


was there except Aloysius who 
Father Michael, he 
her. <As it 


drooped as in a 


Was sone 


would have kissed 


was, her 


golden head only low 
voice she said, 

“ Good-by.” 

Then Michael also said, 


“ Good-by.” 


With that they went through the great 


gate with its towers into Rome and back 
to life as they had left it earlier—no, 
not quite, for either one of them, as 


it had been before. 














































Richmond 


BY CHARLES 


HERE are certain streets in Rich 
mond where the residents show as 
little concern for honest, accurate 
time “as the V d ’ for good architect ire. On 
a well-known thoroughfare, for instance, 
one may find in five blocks at least four 
clocks that are not doing what one might 
expect of the m: there mav be others, but 
I ceased to take a personal interest in 
observing them after my watch had 
stopped in mute protest. The unsuspect- 
ing visitor is constantly tempted to pry 
into the hidden mysteries of his wateh 
in this neighborhood, and only begins to 
realize the true state of affairs after it 
has become a dead weight in his waist- 
coat and ceased its pleasant ticking. 
When at two o’clock I innocently set 
my watch to 1.30 p.m. by the first of 
the twin-tower clocks of the hotel, 
I never suspected that anything was 
wrong, though IT must admit being some- 
what disconcerted when, a moment later, 
I ran foul of its sister clock and saw it 
registering 12.25 p.m. Llowever., I said 
nothing, because it occurred to me that 
it would be poor policy to shout what I 
had in mind to a thing suspended three 
hundred feet ahove my head, contenting 
myself by setting my wateh at 12.25 p.m. 
and shaking it violently in the midday 
sun, until I had worked myself into a 
good perspiration. The raw layman al- 
ways shakes his watch in similar predica- 
ments; h: does not know exactly why, 
but shakes it nevertheless, with the same 
cheerful optimism we show in screaming 
at the timid foreigner, under the impres- 
sion that he will understand more readily. 
I might have forgotten my former un- 
pleasantness had T not fallen in with 
a native, who, with the best intentions 
reopened the matter by assuring me that 
the trouble lay not in my watch, but in 
the hotel’s clocks. Ile expressed great 
surprise that T did not know that they 
eould not he depended upon since the fire; 
and added that he was sorry that I had 
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not met him earlier in the day, as my 
wateh undoubtedly was a good one hefore 
| began tampering with it. Then le 
advised me to be cheerful about it, be 
cause, he explained, even though m) 
watch had stopped for the last half-hour, 
the hotel was not so far ahead in the rac 
as I might imagine, seeing that the 
church, a few streets above, was two full 
hours faster than the combined clocks of 
the hostelrv—if that was any consolation. 

“Tf fire ean debauch the secular hotel 
time,” ] pleaded, * eould vou tell me what 
these good people have been doing in 
their church?” He replied that he would 
hate to say. 

Now that T am able to look at the mat 
ter dispassionately, I can see that even 
the distracting moments of my first day 
in Riehmond had their raison d’éfre 
they were the means of dispelling many 
fond illusions. The City of Seven Hills! 

a mere eatehword for unsophisticated 
visitors. We counted eight hills in th 
radius of four blocks without extending 
ourselves. We could have borne this— 
we had to bear it,—-but no one will know 
our bitter disappointment when, after 
heroie efforts to prop it up, the last idol 
of our youth toppled over: the delectabl 
ambrosia these many years accepted as 
typifying —nay, glorifying —the high 
eulture of Virginia—the mint julep—is 
a thing of the past! 

But enough of these distracting mo- 
ments. A random walk across the city 
will lead one to suspect that the Rich 
mond of to-day is perhaps more in need 
of an architect than of accurate time. 

The few remaining legacies of ante 
bellum days are being tampered with 
in spite of numerous protests. New 
wings and an amendatory front have 
been added to the old Capitol to keep 
abreast of the times. Not satisfied with 
meddling with one of the best examples 
of Colonial architecture ia Richmond, 
some one conceived the idea of adding 
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drive to the beautiful 





a pebbled park, 


so that the rich and languid may en 


eirele the building and gloat over th 
new front without leaving their car 
riages— an inspiration that necessitated 
the uprooting of dozens of patriarcha 
elms that stood clustered about the old 
Capitol for generations. 

Thanks to the limitations of the poor 
but re spectabl classes and to the tendeney 
to make the Fast End of the city the only 


“nossible” residenee section, one may 


still find tucked away in the wake of this 
easterly progress fragments delightfully 
reminiscent of old Richmond — distin 
guished old mansions whose sober con 
servatism of facade and portico gives lit- 
tle hint of the rare beauty of the garden 
in the rear, spaced with groves of dainty 
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‘rape-myrtle enveloped in a mist of faint 
pink and lave nde r blossoms 

This is a quarter rich in piquant 
legend, and amusing tales are whispered 
about an entertainment given to the 
Prince of Wales when he was a guest 
at Ballard’s Hotel, then standing near 
by at its zenith of prosperity, and rumors 
are still current that an elaborate gilt 
hed h id to be borrowed for the oceasion, 
being the only one deemed suitable for 
the royal guest. Of the old coffee-houses 
that once flanked Main Street and brought 
their quota of idlers and politicians, noth 
ing remains; yet even prosaic Main 
Street, if followed patiently, ean be far 
from commonplace. It glories in one 
derelict. now hemmed in by tenements of 
considerable beauty, that will bring you 


















for liberty can be 


( omplishe Ss more 





ore { bo le rs 


ned with abandoned 


an at crazy angles; 


alls in sleepy 


arer for a closer inspection you see 


ign with 


, 


on Th iq larters.” 


monuments 


demoeratie 


masonry. In its erude 





ENT 


stained to a deep 


e diminutive dormer-windows, 


found to-day than 


than the most elaborate 





OF OLD RICHMOND 


piece of seulpture: it brings one in touch 
with the very background of those stir- 
ring times, and furnishes a thrill that 
is only intensified when one learns that 
George never had his headquarters in 
Richmond during the War of Independ 
ence. This buoys one up with new hope, 
and teaches the homely lesson that though 
ve may neither toil nor spin, if we but 
be of good cheer and have confidence, 
yet we may prosper. 

There is a side of reconstructed Rich 
mond whose natural formation has pro 
tected it from the present tide of reforma 
tion. Its approach is so well guarded by 
the dirt and squalor of narrow, muddy 
streets that one might give up the pil- 
grimage in disgust but for the delicious 
spiey fragrance of the air, laden with 


tobaceo-dust, that inereases as you press 
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disaster did not prompt him to take 
refuge in religion as being the lesser of 
two evils 

But for the sound of voices raised in 
hymns of praise that tloated through the 
loom entrances to Locust Alle \ and 
reached 1 ears one Sunday night as 
I was homeward bound on Main Street, 


l might never have changed my route, 
and to this day Andrew’s whereabouts 

ild be shrouded in mystery. <As I 
elbowed my way through a nondescript 
crowd that encircled a small group of 
evangelists, | saw that I had missed 
much; for their captain—a pale, sallow 
man whose face bore the marks of much 
ill usage—had reached bis climax, and 
waved grotesquely about him in a hys- 
terical py il to the scott rs grouped in 
the shadow of some porticos, and with 
outstretched arms screamed, * Come 
hither!” to the clusters of haggard faces 
at the indows Then pausing to the 
accompaniment of the wailing and in 


coherent muttering of those who knelt 
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1th prayer, h hopped into the air ex 
iltingly, rapping his heels together t 
sound the last call for penitents; and 
men with weak digestions faltered on th 


brink of a new hfe—in the end shuffling 


il 


timidly into the open space and hung 
their heads. 

It was after the last of these stood 
nervously shifting his weight from one 
foot to the other that I noticed a tall, 
lanky individual pushing his way through 


es 


the crowd. At first I thought my ey 


had deceived me; but when he turned, 
there was no mistaking the small head, 
shaped not unlike a hickory-nut with its 
pointed top, or the loose-jointed arms and 
spindle-legs: this was Andrew—not in 
his happy, buoyant mood, but visibly 
agitated, glancing furtively at each dark 
doorway as if in momentary dread lest 
some evil spirit of the night should start 
wild-eyed from the gloom to accomplish 
his destruction. THis great chest heaved; 
his hands trembled as they clutched the 
soft felt hat: and when they had finished 
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have you been in this 


remembe’s zactly how long.” 
le tl { ” 


‘What’s the chawge 7” 
* Runnin’ 
Alley,” replied 


V recogd?il ] 


wh. Geo ge 4 


2 crap game near Locust 


a man whom I immediate- 
as the officer who had made 
arrest, n leaned 
to eateh 


the forward 


of the 


ly 


eager- 


cCToss- 


examination, familiar 
\ndrew’s infinite 
ot alibis. But 
sight of Andr 


and paused for 


as | 
resources 1 


in 
the 


was 
the 
had 
patent-leather 
minute 
fore inquiring anxiously: 
“Wheah did you 
*No’th Ca’lina 

“ Thirty days,” 
infinite 


witl 
matter 
J istice ca ight 
’s shoes, 
inspection ln 


con 
. suh.” 
replied the j istice, with 


humor, and the link 
took one step forward 


from, Geo’ge ?” 


good 


long 

















T challenged tl 


em fre 


had lie 


mm a bill-boa 


it been told, 





eemed that he world-renowned Sig. 
Bri they understeod Sig » be ] 
C| n mi nd his eireu I 

s the delight and favorite pasti1 
the @ ed heads of Europ had 


st been persuaded to pay a Vv 


who Tailed 


] ] 
Immediately might los 


vantages of a libe ral education. I} 


lled on, the little group that had 
hanes t the libe ral edueat on al 
| their powers of comprehe 


hat numbed by the wealth 
d promise: “A Herd of Tr: 
in Th r Great 


ng Act!!!" “Stringed Band of 


postscript which dri 
the iron into their souls and made th 
mpty pockets gnav th postscript 


ted \ ith cr el brevity. *( hildres 


ler twelve vears of age, admission t 
cents (10 ets.) !!!" Ten cents. witl 
eus nly two davs dis int the V mlg 
ell have said ten dollars. The boy 


shock of red hair. freckl 
front 


dwarf the rest of the set, b 


d two larg teeth that 
soliloquiz 
™ Had fifty cents onct.” 


lid not expect to be believed. 


‘What d’you do with it?” Inereduli- 


1 
marked the tone 


* Spent 


of the inquiry. 


“T’m going to ask my father to ta 
”  Reginald’s tone had th 
eney to be expected of a l ttl b 


‘ juipped with the usual compl ment 





Plainly | 


The Great Squab Syndicate 


nd their poverty stung them aft 
na seemed an estate doubl] 
irsed The posters that told of its 
ent exhausted the splendors of 
ary colors, the fauna of the jungles 
< e flora of the trapeze, and apparent 
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nts, indulgent ints, and a home 
abounded in what mothers’ cor 
resses designate as tine influences. 
wa My father won't be home by Satu 
v; he’s away on business.” Theodora 
ed longingly at the lady springin 


izh the flaming hoop. 


The MeGuffey family was 


shudder on the p: 


anything so « 
ver, as elde r dat 
MeGuffey, 


waster 





ace in her hands. 


Never had she 


lreadful. der ny, 
ighter of the h 
l no time mn 


irt of the lad es, 
‘Um-m-m-umph!” Theodora hi 


uniformly 


silent; it had no polite excuses to offer 
s to its prospective absence from. the 
cireus, It was Terence MeGuffev wl 
mentioned onee having had a fortune 
of fifty cents and squandered it The 
MeGuffeys were foreigners: thi came 
from New York, speakir no language 
but their native Bowery Socially they 
helonged to that nether stratum which 
the South designated 3 po’ 
a Yet so u ual 1 the family 
talent, along Napoleonie lit that there 
s hardly a child in the neighborhood 
ho uld not risk a spanking. a bread- 
l-milk supper r whatever the family 
method of discipline might be—for a 
little stolen companionsh p with these 
stimulating aliens 
“ There’s a way er ¢ nto a cir- 
eus ‘thout mone Parnell MeGufk 
ew out the statement 1 mar f 
e world, one who had formerly live 
New York. 
“Tlow?” they asked, in a chorus. in 
hich even Reginald joined. Pare 
ere by no means pertect; the had le 
vn to refuse. 
Dake cats br efly stated the ex le 
7” What for ?” sked Ten MeGuff 
( Theodora Tryon: but the bovs kne 
they had all heard of this bloody syste1 
exchange. 
“They feeds er lions ’n’ tagger 
’em.” Parnell quite expected fervid 
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emotions. She was used to seizing fra- 
ternal problems and dealing with them. 
Terry and Parnell, now mark my 
words, if 1 even miss you from home on 
the day of the cireus I'm goin’ to hav 
popper whip you well. I never heard of 
anything so nasty and crool.” 
“Well, I never said I was goin’ to 
earry no eats to the circus.” 
“ Me neither.” 
Phi Messrs. MeGuffey having de- 
clare 


their intentions toward the felines 
of the neighborhood to be of a strictly 
honorable nature, profound silence fell 
on the group. If there were only a 
h ¢ 


' 4 | : 
month, or even a week, ahead in whi 


accumulate the necessary capital! TI 
most unexpected largess may descend 
upon the lean pocket in a week’s inter- 
val, whereas there were but two short, 
barren days. Each studied, meanwhile, 
that which was most to his taste in th 
pictured promised land—the promised 
land that he would never sce because of 
the lack of a paltry ten cents. 

They had sunk to the lowest level 
of depression, when Terence MeGuff 
roused them with, “I know a wey to 
make money sure, millions ’n’ millions; 
then we e’d all go to the cireus ’n’ have 
peanuts ’n’ lemo-nade, ’n’ run away from 
home ’n’ go West, ’n’ everything.” 

The group inquired “ How?’ but tep- 
idly. Sitting there on a pile of lum- 
ber opposite Sig. Bruno’s cireus posters, 
these young adventurers had bitten at 
the core of life and found it ashes. 

“To make money sure ”—Terence 
chewed and shifted a straw as he had 
seen authorities at the corner store 
manipulate it—“ you raises squabs.” 

Th pulse of the company rose per- 
ceptibly; it had heard of this mysterious 
source of financial increment before. 
All eves were withdrawn from the posters 
and turned on Terence. 

“All youse needs is money enough to 
buy a few pair er pigeons, ’n’ some as- 
serfedity in de box to keep ’em from fly- 
ing away, ’n’ them squabs hatches out 
squabs, *n’ them squabs hatches out 
squabs, °n’ them squabs hatches out 
squabs "—Terenece continued the zenea- 
logical recitative till it bore an almost 


‘plagiaristie resemblance to the last verses 


, 


of the eleventh chapter of Genesis—* ’n 
you sell all the squabs you kin raise for 
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t’ree dollars a dozen, ’n’ you gits to be a 
millionaire before you kin help it.” 
‘Sure, that’s straight!’ Parnell’s blunt 
features acquired a sharper outline. 
“We knowed a feller in N’York what 
don it sold en to h itels, all he could 
raise on Jem VY too had 





wn this capi 


talist and added her quota of testimony 

Silence again fell on the company as 
each turned over in his mind all pos 
sible sources of individual income. Reg 
inald, as a well-brought-up little boy, had 
an allowance. Theodora was in the habit 
of lobbying large financial bills through 
the house during her fathe r’s brief sojourn 
at home, The McGuffevs wert destitute 
of any private means unless they earned 
such by doing chores for the neighbors. 
Upon these confessions there followed 
suggestions, determinations, plans. A 
spirit of hopefulness again began to 
buoy up the company despite the prox 
imity of Sig. Bruno’s posters. Other 
circuses would dawn, and other posters; 
with The Great Squab Syndieate any- 
thing was possible. The boys, as_be- 
fitted men of action, determined to go 
to town that very afternoon and feel the 
pulse of the squab-market. 

The girls would have liked to go with 
them, particularly as they represented 
large interests in the prospective syndi- 
cate, Theodora was to hand over the 
first quarter that she could wheedle 
from her father, and Jenny was appoint- 
ed a sort of committee on ways and 
means. She placed her own boudoir at 
the disposal of the syndicate as a hateh- 
ery—it had the advantage of being in the 
attic and remote from the marauding 
excursions of the younger and uneapital- 
ized MeGuffeys. Terence and Parnell 
were to contribute brains, enterprise, and 
metropolitan experience. Reginald, the 
well brought-up, having none of these 
things, was to fileh coins from his lit- 
tle bank by the old reliable method of 
inversion aided by the scissors points. 

Theodora and Jenny waved the boys 
farewell from the lumber-pile opposite 
Sig. Bruno’s posters—now sunk to a 
third-rate attraction. The gaudy pic- 
tures had fulfilled their mission, so to 
speak, and played no further part in 
the drama of the great squab enterprise. 

The spot in which the syndicate pro- 
posed opening financial operations was 
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a quaint Southern village sloping away 
toward the mountains. It owed its pros 
perity—such as it had—to the summer 
boarder, who sometimes came early 
enough to constitute himself a spring 
boarder and sometimes lingered in the 
delightful old town till he was perforce 
an autumn boarder. He was frequent- 
ly from the North—or the “ No’th,” as 
the best families pronounced it — and 
though he never had been heard to quar- 
rel with the excellent fried chicken and 
home-cured ham vouchsafed him by his 
hostess, these good ladies often felt that 
1 more varied menu was merely the 
alien’s due. When the syndicate, there- 
fore, that very afternoon, with a manner 
teeming with a ripe squabbish expe- 
rience, offered the birds at two dol- 
lars a dozen, thereby cutting the regular 
market price by a dollar, there entered 
into immediate negotiations not only 
the hostesses of * paying zuests,” but 
also the proprietor of the hotel and sev 
eral private families. 

The syndicate, or its male representa- 
tives, made a house-to-house canvass, 
disposing of its phantom squabs on a 
gigantic seale. It offered them by the 
dozen dozens and seemed disinelined for 
petty trade. It grew increasingly con- 
scious of a sense of power almost bac- 
chanal in its heady quality. It prompt- 
ed celebration and the drinking deep 
of urban joys in the visible form of 
‘sass’p’rilla.” There was a suggestion 
of la vie de Bohéme in the angle at 
which the voung men wore their hats, 
and their stride and swagger challenged 
the very laws of gravity. Passers-by 
looked at them, even turned to look aft- 
er them, and the officers of the Great 
Squab Syndicate did their best to justify 
this interest. They swaggered on from 
bakery window to bakery window, flat- 
tening their noses against the panes in 
the exquisite torture of Barmecidal fes- 
tivity. For there was not a coin among 
them, no libations of “sass’p’rilla ’n’ 
sody ” might be drunk to the suecess of 
the airy speculation; and as their ac- 
quaintance in town was of a_ business 
rather than a social nature, there was 
really nothing to do but to hie to the 
town pump, wash, drink, and be hungry; 
then home to the girls, talking lightly 
of millions by the way. 
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Thus did 


soar like an inflated balloon, dizzying 





the Great Squab Syndicate 


the gaze of the board of directors. It 
promised to develop into a trust. Or 
ders for squabs kept pouring in; private 
families with fitful appetites wanted t 
eat them at two dollars a dozen, invalid 
thought they might relish them at. th 
same figure, an Old Ladies’ Home sent 
in an order for six—doubtless for the 
manageress. No wonder that the of 
ficers of the company began to wear thi 
look of frenzied financiers—orders, doz 
ens of orders, and not a cent to buy the 
Adam and Eve of the enterprise. 

Theodora’s father continued absent 
Reginald had barely extracted the fifth 
dime from his little bank when an aunt 
bore down on him = and removed — the 
source of further temptation to her ow: 
top bureau drawer. “ What could a well 
brought-up child need with money in 
midsummer?” The fruits of hi hoard 
the family was graciously pleased to ac- 
cept at Christmas. But money in mid- 
summer—that a boy who had two lumps 
of sugar given him daily to supply the 
necessary sweets that the infant system 
eraved, should take money from his 
bank was preposterous. Reggie sneaked 
the purloined fifty cents to the treasurer 
and thereafter remained the subject of 
family councils, 

The McGuffeys, though they had 
pledged themselves to managerial of 
fices only, and held out no inducement 
in the way of capital when they arro- 
gated to themselves, respectively, the 
honors of president, vice-president, 
treasurer, and secretary, found means to 
administer financial restoratives to th 
sinking syndicate. A fat boy, by name 
Willy Thompson, much given to the buy- 
ing of cakes and other pasty commodi- 
ties from the baker’s cart and eating 
them in solitary enjoyment, was con- 
verted into a stockholder with the sim 
ple argument that by giving up his 
money temporarily he would, in the near 
future, be able to stop the baker twic 
as often. Willy: Thompson contributed 
fifty cents. Theodora’s father cam: 
home, finally, bearing the long-looked-for 
bullion—not one quarter, indeed, but 
two. There had been a dribble of petty 
eash toward the treasury from various 
neighborhood youngsters, contributed 
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GREAT 


such uncertallh sources as parting 
vith loose teeth stoieally, “ bein’? good,” 
keeping elbows off the table. Such in 
vestors might be designated as the hold 
ers of common stock, and these small 
:mounts welded to the princely sums 

oresaid made at last a total of suf 

ent magnitude to warrant the pur 
hase of the patriarch pigeons. 

Further difficulties arose. Mrs. Me 
Guffey refused to allow the pigeon 
nerease and multiply beneath her roof 
“che that was slavin’ over the hous 
from mornin’ till night.” The dis 


tracted syndicate now made round of 


houses that promised parents endowed 
with the faculty of reason—nothing was 
required but that such a parent o1 
guardian should give up a room or other 
suitable quarters in his house to the 
pigeons, whereupon the child of said 
house should be made a stockholder in 
full and regular standing in the company 
But of reasonable parents the neighbor 
hood was apparently bereft. The news 
of this munificent offer and its insane 
rejection naturally became a general 
topic of conversation. It stirred th 
urrounding country, it penetrated be 
vond the railroad tracks to an outlying 
settlement, known as “ Little Germany ” 
and famous as the seat of the German 
band. Here it finally fell on good 
ground. Osear Stuntz, relating the gold 
en opportunity to his mother and_ té 
Grossvater Pfaff, who played the clari 
net, met with the first intelligent re 
sponse. The Stuntz and Pfaff family 
was catholic in its taste, and did not 


object to receiving pigeons into its 
circle. It put the loft of the sum 
mer kitchen at the disposal of all par 
ties concerned—for the consideration of 
a certain number of shares guaran 
teed to Osear—and the squabbery was 
finally started. 

Shortly after this event a business 
meeting was held in the old summer 
house in Theodora’s back garden, as the 
place most aecessible to the widely 
divergent social strata that formed the 
syndicate. Her cousins, the aristocratic 
and allegedly model] Winships, had 
sneaked into the syndicate to a man; so 
had Mary Beverly, Judge Beverly’s lit 
tle girl. Reginald Shepherd, who had 
broken his bank for the precious privi 
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ege, Was of course among the very 
arliest of the stockholders. These pam 
pered darlings rubbed elbows with the 
MeGuffevs and Osear Stuntz and thor 
oughly enjoved the experience, Willy 
Thompson might have been designated 
as the missing link between the two 
classes. Theodora’s singular position as 
lady of the house had gifted her with a 
precocious cosmopolitanism that made 
her equally at home with all classes. 

Perence MeGuttfey assumed the chair 
and rapped loudly for order. He was 
strong on parliamentary rulings, but was 
frequently compelled to take counsel 
with such members of the board of 
directors as proved to be better “ add 
ers” than himself. As to the setting 
forth of assets and liabilities, the ladies, 
Theodora and Jenny, displayed a far 
greater aptitude in the manipulation of 
the financial budget than the “ men.” 
And humiliating as it was, officers high 
in power were frequently compelled to 
call on these weaker vessels for a veri- 
fication of figures, 

Te renee, whose talents were purely 
those of a promoter, did little more than 
open the books of the company with the 
sentiment, “In the name of God, amen.” 
Directly below this there stood, “To 
Squabs, Dr.” 

Then he withdrew his tongue, that had 
been valiantly laboring at the corner of 
his mouth, and displayed his work to the 
company. Without doubt, it was a hand- 
some sentiment, and the “men” would 
most certainly have allowed it to pass 
unchallenged, but the troublesome fair 
insisted on knowing why. And the meet- 
ing was delayed to explain that Terence’s 
intimate friend in New York had been 
an attorney’s office-boy, who was au- 
thority for the statement that all wills 
and important legal documents began in 
the fashion Terence had adopted. 

Expurgated of false starts, erasures 
blots, and the like, the budget, when 
finally completed, stood as follows: 


IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN 
rO SQUABS, DR. (THE HOLE SINDICAT) 


To Reggie Shepherd—From picking 
5 10 centses out of his bank with 


his aunt’s scissors 50 cents 
To Theodora Tryon From two 

quarters given buy her afectionit 

father . 50 cents 
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To Willy Thompson—From not buy 
Ing cakes out of the baker's cart 
for one hole month 0 cents 


To Willy Thompson, also—From his 
grandmother for being in better 
health and not having to take 


castor-oil 10 cents 
fo Amaryllis Winship—From hay 

ing two teeth drawn, one lose 

tooth » cents one tite tooth 

1G cents tot le 15 cents 


To Bancroft Winship—From_ re 
membering to take a clean pocket- 
handkerchief with him to church. 5 cents 

To Muriel Winship—From remem 


bering to ware hare-ribbons to 


match her sash 10 cents 
To Mary Beverly—From eting like 
a little lady at table 10 cents 
Totle $2.00 
Expenses 
To one pair of blue pigeons, thorow 
bread the boy hadder to sell 
cheap “cause his mother wouldn't 
let him keep ‘em any more 85 cents 


To another pair of pidgeons, spotty 
and not so fine, bought of same 


boy for same reason 50 cents 


To another pair of pidgeons, thorow 

bread but some old, from brothe: 

of boy for same reason 50 cents 
To asserfedity to keep the above 


from flying away from their 


boxes 5 cents 

To screenings for the above to eat, 
one quartet! peck 10 cents 
rotle $2.00 


The enthusiasm engendered by the of- 
ficial document was so great as to de- 
mand some emotional outlet on the part 
of the syndicate. As capitalists and 
potential millionaires they were disin- 
clined for pranks. They must think of 
something consistent with their new 
dignity, a demonstration that all the 
world might see and suffer to pass un- 
chided. They joined hands and sang 
with might and main “The Star-span- 
gled Banner,” followed by - Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” which 80 impressed Aunt 
Sally, the cook, as the first step toward 
reformation, that she sent them out a plate 
of cookies and a pitcher of lemonade. 

Grossvater Pfaff was usually practis- 
ing on his clarinet when members of the 
syndicate called for the delightful pur- 
pose of counting their squabs before 
they were hatched. Had the mental at- 
titude of this body been less conspicu- 
ously buoyant, their suspicions might 
have been aroused by the uncompromis- 
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ing attitude of the “ Clarinet.” as Gross- 
vater was officially designated by the 
other members of the band, which lhe 
virtually controlled. During the long 
summer afternoons he usually sat in th 
little back yard of the cottage beyond thi 
railroad tracks, practising his scores for 
the following week. No matter how 
jubilant the air on which Grossvater was 
engaged, the knock of one or more mem 
bers of the syndicate would drive hin 
to notes of wailing and despair that for 
the time being apparently deafened him 
to all other sounds. The syndicate would 


rap, pound, and shout to be let in, but 
Grossvater, engaged in his nerve-tortur- 
ing music, gave no evidence of hearing. 

A similar deafness seemed to have at 
tacked his daughter, Mrs. Stuntz, who 
could be seen and heard moving about 
within, but who paid no more attention 
to the infant poulterers than if they 
had been phantoms. It was only when 
Osear could be detected in some hous« 
hold chore, such as splitting wood or 
carrying water, that the syndicate could 
command sufficient recognition of its 
rights to gain access to the squabbery. 
At such times Osear’s manner was fur 
tive and depressed; he kept an anxious 
eye on the kitchen door, and his manner 
of speeding the parting guests had in it 
certain elements of apprehension. 

Still, with actual squabs in the boxes 

little featherless things endowed with 
marvellous appetites—it took more than 
an ungracious welcome to discourage the 
syndicate, whose investigators reported 
to the gentler members of the company 
that there would soon be actual eash in 
the treasury. The price of blood was 
already upon the heads of the nestlings 
when the four McGuffey boys, Willy 
Thompson, and Reginald Shepherd 
started, one autumn afternoon, for the 
squabbery, whence they should bear to 
the market the fruits of these many 
anxious weeks of pigeon-culture. 

The clarinet was not in action when 
they presented themselves at the gate. 
Repeated rappings brought no response, 
although, as each member of the com- 
pany had a watchful eye directed at a 
particular crack prompted by his own 
faney, it was evident that Herr Pfaff 
was within, smoking a long pipe, his 
countenance wearing an air of singular 
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repletion. As the knocking increased 
in volume, Grossvater would merely re 
move the pipe from his mouth and puff 
out great volumes of smoke, the fortissi 
mo on the back gate only increasing his 
But the syndicate had had 
enough of repose on the part of the cus 


somnole nee, 


todians of its pigeons. It determined to 
take steps—over the gate if necessary; 
but the mystery attached to this enter- 
prise must be cleared once and for all. 

“Oscar! Hi! Oscar! Open the 
gate!” they ealled, and Grossvater closed 
his eyes and dozed like a baby. 

“Let us in! Let us in!” they shouted, 
heaving rocks at the gate. “ Let us in! 
We want to get the squabs !” 

The threatened destruction of the back 
gate by an onslaught of rocks was the 
first sound to have a visible effect on 
Grossvater Pfaff. He roused himself, 
removed his pipe, and said, “Go avay 
now, vou pad leedle poys;, go avay!” 

“We want our squabs! Give us our 
squabs!” the outraged capitalists de- 
manded, growing bolder every moment. 
Grossvater Pfaff sent mocking clouds of 
smoke into the air; there was something 
at once foreboding and symbolic in the ae- 
tion. Did he wish to convey with devil- 
ish delicacy that their squabs, syndicate, 
hopes, capital, had all gone up in smoke 
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like the clouds from his pipe? At least 
some such subtle interpretation com 
municated itself to their perturbed con 
sciousness and brought six anxious heads 
together in close consultation. Terence 
McGuffey, true to his national traits, 
at once assumed the office of dictator. 
*‘Youse fellows get rocks, an’ wen I 
gives the signal t’row ’em at the gate.” 

Bang! Bang! Bang! went the rocks, 
and the capitalists were again at their 
favorite fence cracks, watching the ef 
fect on the enemy. 

The “ Clarinet ” dropped the réle of 
sleeping beauty and sought refuge in 
the summer kitchen and squabbery. 

“ Run on now, right avay, kervick, or I 
vill der town gonstable eall, dis instance!” 

To this somewhat vague threat the 
MecGuffeys responded with a yell of de 
rision. Terence was on the point of 
issuing an order for a second fusillade of 
rocks, when—he caught sight of some 
thing! The withdrawal of Grossvater’s 
bulky form te the summer kitchen had 
left disclosed to the frozen gaze of the 
syndicate a goodly pile of feathers 
squab and pigeon feathers—not to men- 
tion heads. The sinister hospitality of 
the Stuntz and Pfaff family was ex- 
plained, and the Great Squab Syndicate 
knew that it had been betrayed. 
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“ EHIND the herseman ecroucheth Care”? 


Ah, Master-Singer, never so! 


For stirring life and erystal air 


Are joyous cures for every woe. 


The laughing dewdrop mocks the tear; 
The wind of morning whelms the sigh; 
Despair avoids the sunbeam’s spear, 


And Sorrow shuns 


the open sky. 


Aye, Sorrow loves a darker lair 
Of gloomy wall and brooding roof. 
So, “ Boot and Saddle!’—tread your Care 


Jeneath the 





horse’s 


ringing hoof! 
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The Weavers 


A NOVEL 


BY GILBER 


CHAPTER XIX 


SHARPER THAN A SWORD 


IIE glanee of the eve was the only 
| sign of recognition between David 
und Ilyvlda; nothing that others 
could have suggested that they had 
ver met before. Lord Windlehurst 
we engaged David in conversation. 
At first when Iivida hed come bacl 


from Kgvpt, those five vears ago, she had 


ften wondered what she would think or 
do if she ever were to see this man again; 
hether, indeed, she could bear it. Well, 
© moment and the man had come. Her 
eyes had gone blind for an instant; it 
ad seemed lor one sharp, erucial mo 
ment as though she could not bear it; 
then the gulf of agitation was passed, 
ind she had herself in hand. Concern 
ing the secret thing between her and 
this new figure in the history of nations, 
she had long argued with herself that 
her case did not stand apart and singu 
lar, that some tragedy came to the life 


‘ 


of every human being 
“Fate mows down life like eorn.§ this 


mortal falls, 
Another stands awhile.” 


So much she had gained. Only the 
day before, in the midst of her new and 


busy married life, buoyant and full of 


interest as it was, the old dark picture 
of a man done to death had flashed across 
her vision, stopping her in her path. 
For a moment it had overwhelmed her, 
and she had shut herself in her room, 
ind buried herself in Marcus Aurelius 
finding in the first page at which she 
glanced a fine note of philosophy for 
her comfort: “Thus, people see that 
these events must happen, and that even 
those who ery out, QO Citheron! cannot 
stand clear of them.” 


This came to her mind now and com- 


Ll PARKER 


forted her. When she had been relieved 
from her depression yesterday, she had 
gone out again into the world cheerful, 
determined and elate, carrying on the 
enterprises of her new life with happy 
skill. This was why, sometimes, at first, 
she had believed that she was really 
happy becaus« she had so much to do; 
lived, as it were, in the midst of mo- 
mentous things: had her fingers on 
many keys; assisted her husband in his 
publie labors. 

While her mind was engaged sub- 
consciously with what Lord Windlehurst 
and David said, comprehending it all, 
and, when Lord Windlehurst appealed 
to her, offering by a word contribution 
to the pourparler, she was studying 
David as steadily as her heated senses 
would let her. 

Ile seemed to her to have put on twen- 
tv years in the steady force of his per- 
sonality in the composure of his bearing, 
in the self-reliance of his look, though his 
face and form were singularly youthful. 
The face was handsome and alight, the 
look was that of one who weighed things; 
vet she was conscious of a great change. 
The old delicate quality of the face was 
not so marked—though there was noth- 
ing material in the look, and the head 
had not a_ sordid line, while the hand 
that he now and again raised, brushing 
his forehead meditatively, had gained 
much in strength and foree. Yet there 
was something—something different, that 
brought a slight cleud into her eyes. 
It came to her now—a certain melan- 
choly in the bearing of the figure, erect 
and well-balanced as it was. Onee the 
feeling came, the certainty grew. And 
presently she found a strange sadness in 
the eyes, something that lurked behind 
all that he did and all that he was, some 
shadow over the spirit. It was even 
more apparent when he smiled. 








As she was consciou of this new 
reading of him, a motion arrested her 
d to 
one side as though the mind had sud- 


glance, a quick lifting of the he: 


denly been struck by an _ idea, the 
glance flying upward in abstracted ques 
tioning. This she had seen in her hus 
band, too, the same quick lifting of 
the head, the same quick smiling. But 
this face, unlike Eglington’s, expressed 
a perfect single-mindedness; it wore the 
look of a self-effacing man of luminous 
force, a concentrated batt ry of ene rev. 
Since she had last seen him every sign 
Ile was 
now the well-modulated man of affairs, 


of the provincial had vanished. 


elegant in his simplicity of dress, with 
the dignified air of the intellectual, yet 
with the decision of a man who knew 
his mind. 

Lord Windlehurst was leaving. Now 
they were alone. Without a word th Vv 
moved on together through the throng. 
the eyes of all following them, until 
they reached a quiet room at one end of 
the salon, where were only a few people 
watching the crowd pass the doorway. 

“You will be glad to sit,” he said, 
motioning her to a chair beside the 
palms. Then, with a change of tone, he 
added, “ Thee is not sorry T am come?” 

Thee—the old-fashioned simple Qua- 
ker word! She put her fingers to her 
eyes. Iler senses were swimming with 
a distant memory. The East was in her 
brain, the glow of the skies, the gleam 
of the desert, the swish of the Nile, the 
cry of the sherbet-seller, the song of the 
danee-girl, the strain of the darabukkah, 
the call of the sais. She saw again the 
khiassas drifting down the great river, 
laden with dourra; she saw the mosque 
of the blue tiles with its placid fountain, 
and its handful of worshippers praying 
by the olive-tree. She watched the moon 
rise over the immobile Sphinx, she looked 
down on the banqueters in the Palace, 
David among them, and Foorgat Bey be- 
side her. She saw Foorgat Bey again 
lving dead at her feet. She heard the 
stir of the leaves; she caught the smell 
of the lime-trees in the Palace garden as 
she fled. She recalled her reckless re- 
turn to Cairo from Alexandria. She re- 
membered the little room where she and 
David, Nahoum and Mizraim, crossed a 
bridge over a chasm, and stood upon 
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ground which had held good till now 

till this hour when the man who had 
in her life had 
come again out of a land that she might 


plaved a most vital part 


read of, might feel, but which, by some 


forced obliquity of mind and stubborn 


ness of will, she had assured herself she 
would never sec again, 

She withdrew her hand from her eyes 
She saw him looking at her calmly) 
though his eyes were alight. 

“Thee is fatigued,” he said. “ Thi 
is labor which wears away the strength.” 
Ile made a motion towards the crowd. 

She smiled a very little, and = said, 
“You do not eare for such things as 
this, I know.” She spoke as though sh 
knew him through years of friendship, 
and was familiar with the familiarity of 
one who felt more than she showed—o 
could show. “ Your life has its shar 
of this, however, I suppose.” 


Ile looked out over the throng befor 
he answered. “It seems useless when 
looked at from outside,” he answered, at 
last: “an eddy of purposeless waters, 
confused and carelessly restless. Yet 
there is great depth beneath, or ther 
were no eddy ; and there is danger, Too, 
because there is the eddy. Where ther 
is depth there is danger—always.” 

As he spoke she became almost her 
self again. “You think it is with hu 
man beings as with water-depths? You 
think that deep natures have most perils ?” 

“Thee knows it is so. Human nature 
is like the earth: the deeper the plough 
goes into the soil unploughed before, th: 
more evil substance is turned up evil 
that has been dormant, that becomes 
alive as soon as the sun and the air fall 
upon a? 

“Then, women like me who pursue a 
flippant life, who ride in this merry-go 
round ”—she made a_ gesture towards 
the crowd bheyond—“* who have no depth, 
we are safest, we live upon the sur 
face.” Her gavety was forced; her words 
were feigned. 

“Thee has passed the point of danger, 
thee is safe,” he answered, meaningly. 

“Ts that because I am not deep—or 
because the plough has been at work?” 
she asked. “In either case T am _ not 
sure that you are right.” 

“Thee is happily married,” he said, 
reflectively; “and the prospect is fair.” 
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‘T think you know my husband,” she 


said in answer, and yet not in answer. 


‘I was born in Hamley where he 


has a house—thee has been there?’ he 


sked, eagerly. 
‘Not yet. We are to go next Sun 
for the first time—to the Cloistered 
Ifouse. I had not heard that my husband 
ew you until I saw in the paper a few 
iys ago that your home was in Ham- 
ley. Then I asked Eglington, and he 

ld me that your family and his had 

neighbors for generations.” 

‘His father was a Quaker,” he re- 

ied, “ but he forsook the faith.” 

‘IT did not know,” she answered, with 

me hesitation. There was no reason 

hv, when she and Eglington had 
talked of Hamley, he should not have 
said his own father had once _ been 

Quaker; yet she had dwelt so upon 

fact that she herself had Quaker 
blood, and he had laughed so much 
er it, with the amusement of the 
superior person, that his silence on 
this one point struck her now with a 
ense of confusion. 

“You are going to Hamley—we shall 
meet there?” she asked. 

“To-day I should have gone, but I 
have business at the Foreign Office to- 
morrow. One needs time to learn that 
all ‘private interests and partial affec- 
tions’ must be sacrificed to publie duty.” 

“But you are going soon—you will 
be there on Sunday?” she asked. 

“T shall be there to-morrow night, and 
Sunday, and for one long week at least. 
Hamley is the centre of the world, the 
axle of the universe—you shall see. You 
doubt it?” she added, with a whimsi- 
cal smile. 

“T shall dispute most of what you 
say, and all that you think, if you do 
not continue to use the Quaker ‘thee’ 
and ‘thou ’—uigrammatical as you are 
so often.” 





“Thee is now the only person in Lon- 
don, or in England, with whom I use 
thee and thou. I am no longer my own 
master, I am a public servant, and so I 
must follow custom.” 

“Tt is destructive of personality. 
The ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ belonged to you. 
[ wonder if the people of Hamley will 
say ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ to me. I hope— 
I do hope they will.” 
Vor. CXIV.—No 683.—91 
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“Thee may be sure they will—they 
are no respecters of persons there. They 
called your husband’s father Robert—his 
name was Robert. Friend Robert they 
called him, and afterwards Robert Den 
ton they called him till he died.” 

“ Will they call me Hylda?’ she asked, 
with a smile. 

“ More like they will eall thee Friend 
Hylda—it sounds simple and strong,” 
he said. 

‘As they call Claridge Pasha Friend 
David,” she answered, with a_ smile. 
“David is a good name for a strong 
man.” 

“That David threw a stone from a 
sling and smote a giant in the forehead. 
He accomplished something. The stone 
from this David’s sling falls into the 
ocean and is lost beneath the surface.” 

His voice had taken on a somewhat 
sombre tone, his eyes looked away into 
the distance; yet he smiled too, and a 
hand upon his knee suddenly closed in 
sympathy with an inward determination. 

A light of understanding came into 
her face. They had been keeping things 
upon the surface, and while it lasted he 
seemed a lesser man than she had 
thought him these past years. But now 

now there was, on the instant, the old 
unschooled simplicity, the unique and 
lonely personality, the homely soul and 
body bending to one root-idea, losing 
themselves in a wave of duty. Now he 
was once more the Buddha of her dreams 
—the dreamer, the worker, the conqueror 
—the conqueror of her own imagination. 
She had in herself the soul of altruism, 
the heart of the crusader. Her earlier 
waywardness had only been the restless- 
ness of an active unsatisfied spirit, con- 
triving experiences, profitless and futile, 
because not springing from any purpose. 
Touched by the fire of a great idea, she 
was of those who could have gone out 
into the world without wallet or scrip 
to work passionately for some greut 
end. .. . And she had married the Earl 
of Eglington. 

She leaned towards David, and said 
eagerly, “ But you are satisfied—you ar 
satisfied with your work for poor Egypt?” 
she asked. “ We all- know you are doing 
what has never been done for hundreds 
of years. Are you not satisfied ?” 

“Thee says poor Egypt,’ ” he an- 
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swered, “and thee says well. Even now 
she is not far from the day of Ram- 
eses and Joseph. It is a land that sets 
reason at defiance. It must be help- 
ed by other means than reason. Thee 
thinks perhaps thee knows Egypt—none 
knows her.” 

“You know her—now ?”’ 

He shook his head slowly. “It is like 
putting one’s ear to the mouth of the 
Sphinx. Yet sometimes, almost in de- 
spair, when I have lain down in the 
desert beside my camel, set about with 
enemies, not knowing whether I should 
ever rise again, I have got a message 
from the barren desert, the wide silence 
and the stars.” He paused. 

“What is the message that comes?” 
she asked softly. 

“Tt is always the same: Work on. 
Seek not to know too much, nor think 
that what you do is of vast value. What 
are the labors of one man’s life in the 
hundreds of thousands of millions that 
come and go, and whose world itself is 
but a speck in the universe! Work, be- 
cause it is yours to be adjusting the 
machinery in your own little -work- 
shop of life to the wide mechanism of 
the universe and time. One wheel set 
right, one flying belt adjusted, and there 
is a step forward to the harmony of the 
perfect world, the redeemed creation— 
ah, but how I preach!” he added, hastily. 

His eyes were fixed on hers with a great 
sincerity, and they were clear and shin- 
ing, yet his lips were smiling—what a 
trick they had of smiling! He looked 
as though he should apologize for such 
words in such a place. 

She rose to her feet with a great sus- 
piration, with a light in her eyes and a 
trembling smile. 

“Ah, no, no, no, you inspire one. 
Thee inspires me,” she said, with a little 
laugh in which there was a note of sad- 
ness. “I may use ‘thee,’ may I not, 
when I will? I am a little a Quaker 
also, am I not? My people came from 
Derbyshire, my American people, that is 
—and only seventy years ago. Almost 
thee persuades me to be a Quaker now,” 
she added. “And perhaps I shall be, 
too,” she went on. her eyes fixed on the 
crowd passing by, Eglington among them. 

David saw Eglington also, and moved 
forward with her. 








“We shall meet in Hamley,” she said, 
composedly, as she saw her husband 
leave the crush round him and come to- 
wards her. As Eglington noticed her 
companion a curious enigmatical glance 
flashed from his eyes, not a glance of 
friendly greeting or of kindness. IH 
came forward, however, with outstretched 
hand to David. 

“T am sorry I was not at the Foreign 
Office when you called to-day. Welcome 
back to England, home—and beauty.” 
He laughed in a rather mirthless way, 
but yet with an air of bonhomie and 
certain empressement, conscious, as he al 
ways was, of the onlookers. “ You have 
had a busy time in Egypt?” he con 
tinued cheerfully, and laughed again. 

David laughed slightly, also, and 
Hylda noticed that it had a certain re- 
semblance in its quick naturalness t 
that of her husband; but the tone was 
different. It was reflective rather than 
having the quality of comment. 

“T am not sure that we are so busy 
there as we ought to be,” David an- 
swered. “TI have no real standards—I 
am but an amateur, and have known 
nothing of public life. But you should 
come and see.” 

“Tt has been in my mind. An ounce: 
of eyesight is worth a ton of print. My 
lady was there—once, I believe—”’ hy 
turned towards her, “but before your 
time, I think. Or did you meet there, 
perhaps?” He glanced at both curious- 
ly. He searcely knew why a thought 
flashed into his mind without reason— 
as though by some telepathic sense; for 
it had never been there before, and there 
was no reason for its being there now. 

Hylda saw what David was about to 
answer, and she knew instinctively that 
he would say they had never met. It 
shamed her that he, this man of men, 
in his honesty and chivalry should tell! 
a falsehood for her. She intervened as 
she saw he was about to speak. 

“We were introduced for the first 
time to-night,” she said; “but Claridge 
Pasha is part of my education in the 
world. It is a miracle that Hamley 
should produce two such men,” she added 
gayly, and laid her fan upon her hus- 
band’s arm lightly. “ You should have 
been a Quaker, Harry, and then you two 
would have been—” 
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“The Quaker Don Quixotes,”’ inter- 
rupted Eglington, laughing. 

‘] should not have called you a Don 
Quixote,” his wife rejoined, laughing 
ilso, relieved at the turn things had 
taken. “I eannot imagine you tilting 

windmills—” 

‘Or saving maidens in distress? 
Well, perhaps not; but you do not sug 
est that Claridge Pasha tilts at wind 
mills either—or saves maidens in dis 
tress. Though, now I come to think, 
there was an episode!” He laughed 
maliciously. “Some time ago it was 
ss of the cross-roads! I think I heard 


of such an adventure, which did credit 
to Claridge Pasha’s heart, though it 
shocked Hamley at the time. But I 


nder, was the maiden really saved ?” 

For an instant Lady Eglington was 
startled, and her face became rigid. 
“Ah, yes,” she said slowly, “the maiden 
was saved. She is now nry maid. Ham- 
ley may have beén shocked, but Clar- 

lze Pasha has every reason to be glad 
that he helped a fellow-being in trouble.” 

‘Your maid—Heaver?” asked Eg 
lington in surprise, a swift shadow cross- 
ing his face. 

“Yes; she only told me this morning. 
Perhaps she had seen that Claridg 
Pasha was coming to England. I had 
not, however. At any rate, Quixotism 
saved her.” 

David smiled. “It is better than I 
dared to hope,” he said, quietly. 

“But that is not all,” continued 
Hylda. “There is more. She had been 
used badly by a man who now wants to 
marry her—has tried to do so for years. 
Now be prepared for a surprise, for it 
concerns you rather closely, Eglington. 
Fate is a whimsical jade—whom do you 
think it is? ... Well, since you could 
never guess—Jasper Kimber.” 

Eglington’s eyes opened wide. “ This 





is nothing but a coarse and impossible 
stage coineidence,” he laughed. “It 
is one of those antics played by Fact 
to diseredit the imagination, for you 
couldn’t make it convincing in the 
realm of romance. Life is laughing at 
us again. The longer I live, the more I 
am conscious of being an object of de- 
rision by the seene-shifters in the wings 
of the stage. What a cynical comedy 
life is at the best!” 
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“Tt all seems natural enough,” said 
David, meditatively. 

“Tt is all paradox.” 

“TIsn’t it all law? Acts set laws in 
motion, and they work out with unvary- 
ing logic. Isn’t it that way?” 

“Do you find it that way in Egypt?” 

“T have always found it so—and in 
Egypt, too If it were not so, if it were an 
illusion, it still makes work and life worth 
while. TI have no belief in ‘ antie Fate ’!” 

Hylda realized, with a new and poign 
ant understanding, the difference of out- 
look on life between the two men. Sh« 
suddenly remembered the words of Con- 
fucius, which she had set down in her 
little book of daily life: “ By nature we 
approximate, it is only experience that 
drives us apart.” Working on high 
plateaux of public life, they had come to 
wholly different conclusions, even as they 
had started with difference of motive. 
David would have been content to live 
in the desert all his life for the sake of 
a cause, making no calculations as to 
reward. Eglington’s service was never 
given without a sharp estimate of what 
it might do for him. He must ever have 
the counters for the game. He worked 
in an enormous field of chance in which 
he was a lucky and assiduous gamester. 

“Well, if you do not believe in ‘ antic 
Fate,’ you must be greatly puzzled as 
you go on,” rejoined Eglington, laugh- 
ing; “especially in Egypt, where, as I 
take it, the East and the West collide, 
race against race, religion against re- 
ligion, Oriental mind against Occidental 
intellect. You have an unusual quan- 
tity of Quaker composure, to see in it 
all ‘inevitable law.’ And it must be 
dull. But you always were, so they say 
in Hamley, a monument of seriousness.” 

“T believe they made one or two ex- 
ceptions,” answered David, dryly. “1 
had assurances.” 

Eglingzton laughed boyishly. “ You 
are right. You achieved a name for 
humor in a day—‘a glass, a kick, and 
a kiss,’ it was. Do you have such days 
in Egypt?” 

“You must come and see,” David an- 
swered lightly, declining to notice the 
insolence. “ These are critical days there. 
The problems are worthy of your intel- 
leet. Will you not come?” 


“glington was conscious of a peculiar 
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persuasive influence over himself that he 
had never felt before. In proportion, 
however, as he felt its compelling quali- 
ty, there came a jealousy of the man who 
was its The old antagonism, 
which had had its sharpest expression the 


cause, 


last time they had met on the platform 
at Heddington came back. A _ native 
antipathy, born perhaps of an _ unde- 


fined sense of rivalry, with the advan- 
tage of higher motives in David, emerged 
once more. It was one strong will re- 
though there 
room enough in the wide world of 
being for these two atoms of life, sparks 
from the ceaseless wheel, one making a 
little brighter flash than the other for the 
moment, and then presently darkness, and 
the whirring wheel which threw them off, 
throwing off millions of others again. 

On the moment 


temptation to 


senting another—as was 


not 


Eglington had a 
something with an 
edge, which would show David that his 
success in Egypt hung upon the course 


say 


that he himself and the weak Foreign 
Minister under whom he served would 


take. 
course largely, since he 


And this course would be his own 
had been ap- 
pointed to be a foree and strength in 
the Foreign Office which his chief did 
not supply. He refrained, however, and, 
on the moment, remembered the promise 
he had given to Faith to help David. 

A wave of 
His wife creature of 
various charms, a centre-of attraction. 
Yet he had never really loved her—so 
many sordid elements had entered into 
the thought of marriage with her, lower- 
ing the character of his affection. With 
a perversity which only such men know, 
such heart as he had turned to the un- 
known Quaker girl who had rebuked 
him, seathed him, laid bare his soul be- 
fore himself as no one ever had done. 
To Eglington it was a relief that there 
was one human being—he thought there 
was only one—who read him through 
and through; and that knowledge was 
in itself as powerful an influence as was 
the secret between David and Hylda. It 
was a kind of confessional, comforting 
to a nature not self-contained. Now he 
restrained his cynical intention to deal 
David a side-thrust, and said, quietly: 

“We shall meet at Hamley, shall we 
not? Let us talk there, and not at the 


feeling passed over him. 


was beautiful, a 
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Foreign Office. 
Egypt, Hylda?”’ 

She forced a smile. “Let us talk it 
over at Hamley. But if you have made 
up your mind to go, why, of course, w« 
shall. That goes without saying. 

With a smile to David she turned away 
to some friends. 

Eglington offered to introduce David 
to some notable people, but he said that 
he must go—-he was fatigued after his 
journey. He had no wish to be lionized. 

As he left the salon, the band was 
playing a tune that made him close his 
eyes, as though against something he 
would not see. The band in Abdin Pal- 
ace had played it that night when he had 
killed Foorgat Bey. 


You would care to go to 


” 


CHAPTER XX 


FACH AFTER 


ITH the. passing years new feel- 

ings had grown up in the 
of Luke Claridge. Once David’s des 
tiny and career were his own peculiar 
and self-assumed responsibility. “ In- 
wardly convicted,” he had wrenched the 
lad away from the natural circumstances 
of his life, and created a 
existence for him out 
science—a pious egoist. 

After David went to Egypt, however, 
his mind involuntarily formed the reso- 
lution that “Davy and God should work 
it out together.” 

He had grown very old in appearance, 
and his quiet face was almost painfully 
white; but the eyes burned with more 
fire than in the past. As the day ap- 
proached when David should arrive in 
England, he walked by himself continu- 
ously, oblivious of the world round him. 
He spoke to no one save the wizened 
Elder Meacham, and to Elder Fairley, 
who rightly felt that he had a share in 
the making of Claridge Pasha. 

With head perched in the air and face 
half hidden in his great white collar, 
the wizened Elder, stopping Luke Clar- 
idge in the street one day, said: 

“Does thee think the lad will ride in 
Pharaoh’s chariot here?” 

There were sly lines of humor about 
the mouth of the wizened Elder as he 
spoke, but Luke Claridge did not see. 

“Pride is far from his heart,” he an- 
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swered, portentously. “He will ride in 
no chariot. He has written that he will 
walk here from Heddington, and none 
is to meet him. Though, if he chose, he 
could come in state. Ay, he will walk 
hither from Heddington.” 

‘Ry the cross-roads, perhaps!”  re- 
joined the other piously. “ Well, well, 
memory is a flower or a rod, as John Fox 
said, and the cross-roads have memories 
for him.” 

Again flashes of humor crossed his 
face, for he had a wide humanity not 
given sufficient exercise. 

“Tle has made full atonement, and 
thee does ill to recall the past, Reuben,” 

swered the other sternly. 

“Tf he has done no more that needs 
tonement than he did that day at the 
cross-roads, then has his history been 
worthy of Hamley,” rejoined the wiz 
ened Elder, eyes shut and head buried 
in his eollar. “ THamley made him 
Hamley made him. We did not spare 
advice, or example, or any correction 
that came to our minds—indeed it was 
ilmost a luxury. Think you, does he 
still play the flute—an instrument non 
too grave, Luke ?”’ 

But to this Luke Claridge exclaimed 
impatiently and hastened on; and the 
little wizened Elder chuckled to him- 
self all the way to the house of Elder 
Fairley. None in Hamley took such 
pride in David as did these two old men, 
who had loved him from a child, but 
had disereetly hidden their favor, save 
to each other. Many times they had 
met and prayed together in the weeks 
vhen his life was in notorious danger 
in the Soudan. 


As David walked through the streets 
of Heddington making for the open 
country, he was conscious of a new feel- 
ing regarding the place. It was fa- 
miliar, but in a new sense. Its grimy, 
narrow streets, unlovely houses, with 
shut windows, summer though it was, 
and no softening influences anywhere, 
ive here and there a box of sickly 
raniums in the windows, all struck 
his mind in a way they had never done 
before. A mile away were the green 
fields, the woods, the roadsides gay with 
flowers and shrubs—loveliness was but 
over the wall, as it were; yet here the 
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barracklike houses, the gray, harsh 
streets, seemed like prison walls, and th 
people in them prisoners who,. with 
every legal right to call themselves free, 
were as much captives as the criminal 
on some small island in a dangerous sea. 
Kscape—where? Into the gulf of no 
work and degradation ? 

They never lifted their eyes above th« 
day’s labor. They were scarce conscious 
of anything beyond. What were their 
pleasures? They had imitations of pleas- 
ures. To them a funeral or a wedding, 
a riot or a vociferous band, a dog-fight 
or a strike, were alike in this, that they 
quickened feelings which carried them 
out of themselves, gave them a_ sense 
of intoxication. 

Intoxication? David remembered the 
far-off day of his own wild rebellion. 
From that day forward he had better 
realized that in the hearts of so many 
of the human race there was a passion 
to forget themselves; to blot out, if for 

moment only, the troubles of life and 
time; or by creating a false air of ex- 
altation to rise above them. Once in 
the desert, when men were dying round 
him of fever and dysentery, he had been 
obliged, exhausted and ill, searce able 
to drag himself from his bed, to resort 
to an Eastern opiate to allay his own 
sufferings, that he might minister to 
others. He remembered how in the at- 
mosphere it had created—an _ intoxica- 
tion, a soothing exhilaration and_per- 
vasive thrill—he had saved so many of 
his followers. Since then the tempta- 
tion had come upon him often when 
trouble weighed cr difficulties surround- 
ed him—accompanied always by recur- 
rence of fever—to resort to the insidious 
medicine. Though he had fought the 
temptation with every inch of his strength, 
he could too well understand those who 
sought “surcease of pain ”— 


“Seeking for surcease of pain, 
Pilgrim to Lethe I came, 
Drank not, for pride was too keen, 
Stung by the sound of a name!” 


As the plough of action had gone 
deep into his life and laid bare his na- 
ture to the light, there had been ex- 
posed things which struggled for life 
and power in him, with the fiery strength 
which only evil has. 
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The western heavens were aglow. On 
every hand the gorse and the may were 
in bloom, the lilaes were coming to their 
end, but wild rhododendrons were glow- 
ing in the bracken as he stepped along 
the road towards the place where he 
was born. Though every tree and road- 
mark was familiar, so often had he 
passed this way, yet he was conscious 
of a new outlook. He had left these 
quiet scenes inexperienced and untrav- 
elled, to be thrust suddenly into the 
thick of a struggle of nations over a 
sick land. He had worked in a vortex 
of debilitating loeal intrigue. All who 
had to do with Egypt gained except 
herself, and if she moved in revolt or 
agony, they threatened: her. Once when 
resisting the pressure and the threats of 
war of a foreign diplomatist, he had, after 
a trying hour, written to Faith in a burst 
of passionate complaint, and his letter 
had ended with these words: 


“Lo, you build you up your land, 
Turret, tower, dome and steeple, 
But your workmen’s brows are fanned 
ty the death-breath of a people. 


“In your onward march, O men, 
White of face, in promise whiter, 

You unsheath the sword, and then 
Blame the wrongéd as the fighter! 


“r 


Time, ah, Time, rolls onward o’er 
All these fetid fields of evil, 

While hard at the nation’s core 
Eats the burning rust and weevil! 


* Nathless, out beyond the stars 

Reigns the Wiser and the Stronger, 
Seeing in all strifes and wars 

Wio the wrongéd, who the wronger.” 


Privately he had spoken thus, but be- 
fore the world he had given way to no 
impulse, in silence finding safety from 
the temptation to diplomatic evasion. 
Looking back over the five years, he felt 
now that the sum of his accomplishment 
had been small. 

Ife did not realize the truth. When 
his hand was almost upon the object 
for which he had toiled and striven— 
whether pacifying a tribe, meeting a 
loan by honest means, building a bar- 
rage, irrigating the land, financing a 
new industry, or experimenting in cotton 
—it suddenly eluded him. Nahoum had 
snatched it away by subterranean wires. 
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On such occasions Nahoum would shrug 
his shoulders and say with a sigh: “ Ah, 
my friend, let us begin again. We ar 
both young, time is with us; and w 
will flourish palms in the face of Euroy: 
yet. We have our course set by 
bright star. We will continue.” 

Yet withal, Egypt had this one sel! 
effacing man who took nothing and gay: 
everything, who lived like a fellah, yet 
gave like a prince—like no prince an 
living man could remember or legend had 
enshrined. He was the true altruist. 
Even now as he walked this road whic! 
led to his old home, dear to him beyon 
all else, his thoughts kept flying to tl 
Nile and to the desert. 


Suddenly he stopped. He was at th 
eross-roads. Here he had met Kat 
Heaver, here he had shamed his neigh- 
bors—and begun his work in life. Il 
stood for a moment, his eyes smiling 
as he looked at the stone where he had 
sat those years ago, his hand feeling in 
stinctively for his flute. Presently lh 
turned to the dusty road again. 

Walking quickly away, he swung int: 
the path of the wood which would bring 
him by a short cut to Hamley, past 
Soolsby’s cottage. Here was the old 
peace, the old joy of solitude amon; 
the healing trees. Experience — had 
broadened his life, had given him 
vast theatre of work; but the smell 
the woods, the touch of the turf, th 
whispering of the trees, the song of th 
birds, had the ancient entry to his heart 

At last he emerged on the hill wher 


Soolsby lived. He had not meant, if 


he could help it, to speak to any o1 
until he had entered the garden of t! 
Red Mansion, but he had inadvertent! 
come upon this place where he had spent 


the most momentous days of his life, and 


a feeling stronger than he cared to resis! 
drew him to the open doorway. Th 
afternoon sun was beating in over th: 
threshold as he reached it, and, at hi 
footstep, a figure started forward fro: 
the shadow of a corner. 

It was Kate Heaver. 

Surprise, then pain, showed in h 
face; she flushed, was agitated. 

“T am sorry—it’s too bad— it’s hard « 


him you should see,” she said in a breath, 
and turned her head away for an instant; 
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but presently looked him in the face 
again, all trembling and eager. “ He'll 
be sorry enough to-morrow,” she added 
solicitously, and drew away from some- 
thing she had been trying to hide, 

Then David saw. On a bench against 
the wall lay old Soolsby—drunk. A 
cloud passed across his face and left 

T ale. 

“Of course,” he said simply, and went 
over and touched the heaving shoulders 
reflectively. “ Poor Soolsby!” 

“TIe’s been sober four years—over 
four,” she said eagerly. “ When he knew 
you’d come again, he got wild, and he 
would have the drink in spite of all. 
Walking from Heddington, I saw him at 
the tavern and brought him home.” 

‘At the tavern—” David said re- 
flectively. 

“The Fox and Goose, sir.” She turned 
her face away again, and David’s head 
came up with a quick motion. There 
it was, five years ago, that he had 
drunk at the bar and had fought Jas- 
per Kimber. 

“Poor fellow!” he said again, and 
listened to Soolsby’s stertorous breath- 
ing, as a physician looks at a patient 
whose ease he cannot control, does not 
wholly understand. 

The hand of the sleeping man was 
suddenly raised, his head gave a jerk, 
and he said mumblingly, “ Claridge 
forever!” 

Kate nervously intervened. “It fair 
beat him, your coming back, sir. It’s 
awful temptation—the drink. I lived 
in it for years, and it’s cruel hard 
to fight it when you’re worked up 
either way—sorrow or joy. There’s a 
real pleasure in being drunk, I’m sure. 
While it lasts you’re rich, and you’re 
young, and you don’t care what happens. 
It’s kind of you to take it like this, sir, 
seeing you’ve never been tempted and 
mightn’t understand.” 

David shook his head sadly, and looked 
at Soolsby in silence. 

“TI don’t suppose he took a quarter 
what he used to take, but it made him 
drunk. *I'was but a minute of madness! 
You’ve saved him right enough.” 

“T was not blaming him. I under- 
stand—I understand.” 

He looked at her steadily. She was 
healthy and fine-looking, with large, 
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eloquent eyes. Her dress was severe and 
quiet as became her occupation—a plain 
dark gray, but the shapely fulness of the 
figure gave softness to the outlines. It 
was no wonder Jasper Kimber wished to 
marry her; and, if he did, the future of 
the man was sure. She had a tempera- 
ment which might have made her an 
adventuress—or an opera-singer. She 
had been touched in time, and she had 
never looke d back. 

“You are with Lady Eglington now, 
I have heard?” he said. 

She nodded. 

“Tt was hard for you in London 
at first ?” 

She met his look steadily. “It was 
easy in a way. I could see round me 
what was the right thing to do. Oh, 
that was what was so awful in the old 
life over there ”—-she pointed beyond the 
hill—“ we didn’t know what was good 
and what was bad. The poor people in 
big working-places like Heddington 
ain’t much better than heathens, least- 
ways as to most things that matter. 
They haven’t got a sensible religion, not 
one that gets down into what they do. 
The parson doesn’t reach them—he talks 
about chureh and the sacraments, and 
they don’t get at what good it’s going 
to do them. And the chapel preachers 
ain’t much better. They talk and sing 
and pray, when what the people want 
is light and hot water and soap, and be- 
ing showed how to live, and how to bring 
up children healthy and strong, and 
decent cooked food. I’d have food- 
hospitals if I could, and Td give the 
children in the schools one good meal a 
day. I’m sure the children of the poor 
go wrong and bad more through the 
way they live than anything. If only 
they was taught right—not as though 
they was paupers! Give me enough 
nurses of the right sort, and enough 
good plain cooks, and meat three times 
a week, and milk and bread and rice 
and porridge every day, and I’d make a 
new place of any town in England in a 
year. [T’d—” 

She stopped all at once, however, and 
flushing, said, “I didn’t stop to think 
T was talking to you, sir.” ; 

“T am glad you speak to me so,” he 
answered gently. “You and I are both 
reformers at heart.” 
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“Me? I’ve done nothing, sir, not any 
good to anybody or anything.” 

“ Not to Jasper Kimber ?”’ 

“You did that, sir; he says so; he 
says you made him.” 

A quick laugh passed David’s lips. 
“Men are not made so easily. I think 
I know the trowel and the mortar that 
built that wall! Thee will marry him, 
friend ?” 

Her eyes burned as she looked at him. 
She had been eternally dispossessed of 
what every woman has the right to have 
—one memory possessing the elements 
of beauty. Even if it remain but for 
the moment, yet that moment is hers by 
right of her sex, which is denied the 
wider rights of those they love and 
serve. She had tasted the cup of bitter- 
ness and drunk of the waters of sacri- 
fice. Married life had no lure for her. 
She wanted none of it. The seed of 
service had, however, taken root in a 
nature full of fire and light and power, 
undisciplined and undeveloped as it was. 
She wished to do something—the spirit 
of toi], the first habit of the life of the 
poor, the natural medium for the good 
that may be in them, had possession 
of her. 

This man was to her the symbol of 
work. To have cared for his home, to 
have looked after his daily needs, to 
have sheltered him humbly from little 
things, would have been her one true 
happiness. And this was denied her. 
Had she been a man, it had been so easy. 
She could have offered to be his servant; 
could have done those things which she 
could do better than any, since hers 
would be a heart-service. 

But even as she looked at him now, 
she had a flash of insight and _ pre- 
science. She had, from little things said 
or done, from newspapers marked and 
a hundred small indications, made up 
her mind that her mistress’s mind dwelt 
much upon “the Egyptian.” The 
thought flashed now that she might serve 
this man, after all; that a day might 
come when she could say that she had 
played a part in his happiness, in return 
for all he had done for her. Life had 
its, chances—and strange things had hap- 
pened. In her own mind she had de- 
cided that her mistress was not happy, 
and who could tell what might happen? 
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Men did not live forever! The thought 
came and went, but it left behind a d 
termination to answer David as she felt 

“T will not marry Jasper,” she answer 
ed slowly. “I want work, not marriage.” 

“ There would be both,” he urged. 

“With women there is the one or tly 
other, not both.” 

“Thee could help him. He has done 
credit to himself, and he ean do good 
work for England. Thee can help him.” 

“T want work alone, not marriage, sir.” 

“He would pay thee his debt.” 

“THe owes me nothing. What hay 
pened was no fault of his, but of th 
life we were born in. He tired of me, 
and left me. Husbands tire of their 
wives, but stay on and beat them.” 

“He drove thee mad—almost, I r 
member !” 

“Wives go mad and are never cured, 
so many of them. I’ve seen them die, 
poor things, and leave the little ones b 
hind. T had the luck wi’ me. I took 
the right turning at .the cross - roads 
yonder.” 

“Thee must be Jasper’s wife if | 
asks thee again,” he urged. 

“He will come when I eall, but I will 
not call,” she answered. 

“But still thee will marry him when 
the heart is ready,” he persisted. “It 
shall be ready soon. He needs thee. 
Good-by, friend. Leave Soolsby alon 
He will be safe. And do not tell hi: 
that I have seen him so.” He stooped 
over and touched the old man’s shoul 
der gently. 

He held out his hand to her. She 
took it, then suddenly leaned over and 
kissed it. She could not speak. 

He stepped to the door and looked out. 
Behind the Red Mansion the sun was 
setting, sloping downward, and the far 
garden looked cool and sweet. He gav 
a happy sigh and stepped out and down. 

As he disappeared, the woman dropped 
into a chair, her arms upon a table. 
Her body shook with sobs. 

She sat there for an hour, and then 
when the sun was setting, she left tl: 
drunken man sleeping, and made her w 
down the hill to the Cloistered House. 

Entering, she was summoned to lh: 
mistress’s room. 

“T did not expect my lady so soon, 
she said, surprised. 
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‘No; we came sooner than we expect- 
ed. Where have you been?” 
“At Soolsby’s hut on the hill, my 
“ Who is Soolsby ?” 
Kate told her all she knew, and of 
it had happened that afternoon— 
not all. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THERE IS NOTHING HIDDEN WHICH SHALL 
NOT BE REVEALED ” 


FORTNIGHT had passed since the vy 
A had come to Hamley—David, Eeg- 
lington, and Hylda—and they had all 
ravelled a long distance in mutual un- 

rstanding during that time—too far, 

Luke Claridge thought, who remained 

utral and silent. He would not let 
Faith go to the Cloistered House, though 

made no protest against David going; 
because he recognized in these visits the 
luty of diplomacy and the business of 
the nation—more particularly David’s 
business, which, in his eyes, swallowed 
ill. Three times David had gone to the 
Cloistered House, once Hylda and he had 
met in the road leading to the old mill, 
nd onee at Soolsby’s hut. Twice, also, 
n the garden of his old home he had 
een her, when Hylda came to visit 
Faith, who had captured her at once. 
Eglington and Faith had not met, how- 
ever. He was either busy in his labora- 
ry, or with his books, or riding over the 
‘common and through the woods, and 


1 ° 


their courses lay apart. 


“And Nahoum Pasha?” 

“Tle has kept faith.” 

‘Tle is in high place again?” 

“Tle is a good administrator.” 

‘You put him there!” 

“Thee remembers what I said—that 
ght at Cairo?” 

IIlylda closed her eyes and drew in a 
long breath, Had there been a word 
ken that night which had not bitten 
to her soul! That David had done 

much in Egypt without ruin or death 
is a tribute to his power. Neverthe- 
ess, though Nahoum had not struck yet, 
he was certain he would one day. All 
that David now told her of the vicissi- 
tudes of his plans, and Nahoum’s sym- 
pathy and help, only deepened this con- 
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viction. She could well believe that 
Nahoum gave David money from his 
own pocket, which he replaced by extor- 
tion from other sources, while gaining 
credit with David for cooperation. Ar- 
menian Christian, Nahoum might be, 
but he was ranged with the East 
against the West, with the reaction- 
ary an@ corrupt against advance, against 
civilization and freedom and equality. 
Nahoum’s Christianity was permeated 
with Orientalism, the Christian belief 
obscured by the theism of the Moslem. 
David was in a deadlier struggle than 
he knew. Yet it could serve no good 
end to attempt to warn him now. He 
had outlived peril so far—might it not 
be that, after all, his faith would be 
given its due reward in the end? Might 
he not by the truth that was in him, 
indeed, conquer even Nahoum ? 

So far she had avoided Nahoum’s 
name in talks with David. She could 
scarcely tell why she did, save that it 
opened a door better closed, as it were; 
but the restraint had given ’way at last. 

“Thee remembers what I said that 
night?” David repeated, slowly. 

“T remember—I understand. You de- 
vise your course and you never change. 
It is like building on a rock. That is 
why nothing happens to you as bad as 
might happen.” 

“Nothing bad ever happens to me. I 
live according to what happens. <Acci- 
dent, trouble, or tragedy is not bad, so 
long as one goes from them one step 
farther on.” 

“The philosophy of the desert,” sh 
commented, smiling. “You are living 
in the desert even when you are here. 
This is a dream, the desert and Egypt 
only are real,” 

“That is true, I think. I seem some- 
times like a sojourner here, like a spirit 
‘revisiting the scenes of life and time’!’ 
He laughed boyishly. 

“Yet you are happy here. I under 
stand now why and how you are what 
you are. Even I that have been here so 
short a time feel the influence upon me. 
I breathe an air that, somehow, seems 
a native air. The spirit of my Quaker 
grandmother revives in me. Sometimes 
I sit hours thinking, searcely stirring; 
and I believe I know now how people 
might speak to each other without words. 
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Your uncle Benn and you—it was so 
with you, was it not? You heard his 
voice speaking to you sometimes, you 
understood what he meant to say to you? 
You told me so--long ago.” 

David inclined his head. “I heard 
him speak as one might speak through 
a closed door. Sometimes, too, in the 
desert I have heard Faith speale to me.” 

“And your grandfather ?” 

“ Never my grandfather—never. It 
would seem as though, in my thoughts, 
I could never reach him; as though 
masses of opaque things lay between. 
Yet he and I—there is love between us. 
I don’t know why I never hear him.” 

“Tell me of your childhood—of your 
mother. I have seen her grave under 
the ash by the Meeting-house, but I 
want to know of her from you.” 

“Tlas not Faith told you?” 

“We have only talked of the present. 
I could not ask her; but I can ask you. 
I want to know of your mother and 
you together.” 

“We were never together. When I 
opened my eyes she closed hers. It was 
so little to get for the life she gave. 
See, was it not a good face?” He drew 
from his pocket a little locket which 
Faith had given him years ago, and 
oy" ned it before her. 

Hylda looked long. “She was ex- 
quisite,” she said. “ Exquisite.” 

“My father I never knew either. He 
was a captain of a merchant ship. He 
married her secretly while she was stay- 
ing with an aunt at Portsmouth. He 
sailed away, my mother told my grand- 
father all, and he brought her home here. 
The marriage was regular, of course, 
but my grandfather, after announcing it, 
and bringing it before the elders, de- 
clared that she should never see her 
husband again. She never did, for she 
died a few months after, when I came, 
and my father died very soon, also. I 
never saw him, and I do net know if he 
ever tried to see me. I never had any feel- 
ing about it. My grandfather was the 
only father I ever knew, and Faith, who 
was born a year before me, became like 
a sister to me, though she soon made 
other pretensions!” He laughed again, 
almost happily. “To gain an end she 
exercised authority as my aunt!” 

“What was your father’s name?” 





“ Fetherdon—James Fetherdon.” 

“Fetherdon—James Fetherdon!” In 
voluntarily Hylda repeated the name af 
er him. Where had she heard the name 
before—or where had she seen it? It 
kept flashing before her eyes—where ha 
she seen it? For days she had bee: 
rummaging among old papers in the | 
brary of the Cloistered House, and 
aun old box, full of correspondence and 
papers of the late countess, who had died 
suddenly. Was it among them that sh 
had seen the name? She could not tell 
It was all vague, but that she had seen 
or heard it she was sure. 

“Your father’s people, you never 
knew them ?” 

He shook his head. ' Nor of then 
Here was my home—I had no desire t 
discover them. We draw in upon our 
selves here.” 

“There is great force in such a lif 
and such a people,” she answered. “ It 
the same concentration of mind could 
be carried into the wide life of th 
world, we might revolutionize civiliza 
tion—or vitalize and advance it, I mea 
—as you are doing in Egypt.” 

“T have done nothing in Egypt. 1 
have sounded the bugle—I have not had 
my fight.” 

“That is true in a sense,” she replied 
“Your real struggle is before you. I 
do not know why I say it, but I do sa 
it—I feel it. Something here ”—s! 
pressed her hand to her heart—* som 
thing here tells me that your day of 
battle is yet to come.” Her eyes wer 
brimming and full of excitement. “ W 
must all help you.” She gained courag: 
with each word. “You must not fig! 
alone. You work for civilization; you 
must have civilization behind you.” He 
hands clasped nervously, there was 
catch in her throat. “ You remember 
then, that I said I would eall to you 
one day, as your uncle Benn did, an 
you should hear and answer me. It shal 
not be that I will call. You—you will 
call, and I will help you if I ean! I will 
help, no matter what may seem to pr 
vent, if there is anything I can do. 1 
surely I, of all the world owe it to you 
to do what I can, always. I owe so muc! 
—you did so much. Oh, how it haunt 
me! Sometimes in the night, I wak 
with a start and see it all—all!” 
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The flood had broken loose in her 
heart, the flood that had been dyked 
back these years past. It was sweeping 
way all the smali conventions and rea- 

ns, all the large uncertainties. The 
ls of the blind alleys through which 
- emotions had wandered so long were 
ig levelled with the open plains, and 


e flood was rushing on. 

Out of the stir and sweep of social 
fe and duty, of official and _ political 
mbition—heart-hungry, for she had no 
child, heart-lonely, though she had scarce 
recognized it in the duties and excite- 
ments round her—she had floated sud- 
denly into this backwater of a motion- 
less life in Hamley. Its quiet had set- 

1 upon her, the shackles of her spirit 
had been loosed, and dropped from her; 
she had suddenly bathed her heart and 

1 in a freer atmosphere than they 
had ever known before. And David and 
llamley had come together. The old im- 
pulses, dominated by a divine altruism, 
vere swinging her out upon a course 
leading she knew not, recked not, whither 

for the moment recked not. This 
man’s eareer, the work he was set to do, 
the ideal before him, the vision of a 
nd redeemed, captured her, carried her 
panting into a resolve, which, however 
she might modify her speech or action, 
ust be an influence in her life hereafter. 
Must the penance and the redemption be 
his only? This life he lived had come 
from what had happened to her and to 
him in Egypt. In a deep sense her life 
was linked with his. 

In a flash he now felt the deep sig- 
nificance of their relations. A curtain 
seemed suddenly to have been drawn 
side. He was blinded for a moment. 
lTer sympathy, her desire to help, gave 
him a new sense of hope and confidence, 
but—but there was no room in his cru- 
sade for any woman; the dear egotism 
of a life-dream was masterful in him, 
possessed him. 

Yet, if ever his heart might have 
dwelt upon a woman with thought of 
the future, this being before him—he 
drew himself up with a start! ... He 
was going to Egypt again in a few days; 
they might probably never meet again 
—would not, no doubt—should not. He 
had pressed her husband to go to Egypt, 
but now he would not encourage it; he 
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must have faith, and “finish his jour- 
ney alone 

He looked again in her eyes, and their 
light and beauty held him. His own 
eyes swam. The exaltation of a great 
idea was upon them, was a bond of fate 
between them. It was a moment of 
peril not fully realized by either. David 
did realize, however, that she was beau- 
tiful beyond all women he had ever seen 
—or was he now for the first time really 
aware of the beauty of woman? She 
had an expression, a light of eye and 
face, finely alluring beyond mere outline 
of feature. Yet the features were there, 
too, regular and fine; and her brown hair 
waving away from her broad, white fore- 
head over eyes a grayish violet in color 
gave her a classic distinction seen most 
in a rare type of American woren of the 
modern world. In the quietness of the 
face there was that strain of the Quaker 
descending to her through three genera- 
tions, yet enlivened by a mind of im- 
pulse and genius. 

They stood looking at each other for 
a moment, in which both had taken a 
long step forward in life’s experience. 
But presently his eyes looked beyond 
her, as though at something that fasci- 
nated them. 

“Of what are you thinking? What do 
you see?” she said. 

“You, leaving the garden of my house 
in Cairo, I standing by the fire,” he an- 
swered, closing his eyes for an instant. 

“Tt is what I saw also,” she said, 
breathlessly. “It is what I saw and was 
thinking of that instant.” Then, as 
though she must break away from the 
cords of feeling drawing her nearer and 
nearer to him, she said, with a little 
laugh: “ How is my Chicago cousin? I 
have not heard from him for a year. I 
should have asked before.” 

“He is with me always, and is always 
the same. I should have done little had 
it not been for him. He has remarkable 
resource; he is never cast down. He has 
only one fault.” 

“ What is that?” 

“He is no respecter of persons. 
His humor cuts deep. He has a wide 
heart for your sex. When leaving the 
court of the King of Abyssinia he said 
to his Majesty: ‘ Well, good-by, King. 
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Give my love to the girls’! 

































































































She laughed again. “How absurd 
and childish he is! But he is true. And 
how glad you should be that you are able 
to make true friends, without an effort. 
Yesterday I met neighbor Fairley, and 
another little old elder who keeps his chin 
in his collar and his eyes on the sky. 
They did little else but sing your praises. 
One might have thought that you had 
invented the world—or Hamley.” 

David smiled meditatively. 

“Yet they would chafe if, even under 
the changed conditions of my life, I 
were to appear among them without 
these.” He glanced down at the Quaker 
clothes he wore, and made a gesture to- 
wards the broad-brim hat reposing on a 
footstool near by. 

“It is good to see that you are not 
changed—not spoiled at all,” she said, 
smiling. “ Though, indeed, how could 
you be, who always work for others and 
never for yourself? All I envy you is 
your friends. You make them—and 
keep them so!” 

She sighed, and a shadow came into 
her eyes suddenly. She was thinking 
of Eglington. Did he make friends— 
true friends? In London—was there one 
she knew who would cleave to him for 
love of him? In England—had she ever 
seen one? In Hamley, where his peo- 
ple had been for so many generations, 
had she found one? 

Herself? Yes, she was his true friend. 
She would do—what would she not do 
to help him, to save his interests? What 
had she not done since she married ? 
Her fortune, it was his; her every wak- 
ing hour had been filled with some- 
thing devised to help him on his way. 
Had he ever said to her, “ Hylda, you 
are a help to me?” He had admired her 
—but was he singular in that? Before 
she married there were many—since, 
there had been many—who had shown, 
some with tact and ecarefulness, others 
with a crudeness making her shudder, 
that they admired her; and, if they 
might, would have given their admira- 
tion another name with other manifesta- 
tions. Had she repelled it all? No. 
She had been too sure of herself to draw 
her skirts about her; she was too proud 
to let any man put her at any disad- 
vantage. She had been safe, because 
her heart had been untouched. The old 
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Duchess of Snowdon, once beautiful, but 
now with a face like a mask, enamelled 
and rouged and lifeless, had said to her 
once: “ My dear, I ought to have died 
at thirty-three. When I was twenty- 
three I wanted to squeeze the orange dry 
in a handful of years, and then go out 
suddenly, and let the dust of forgetful 
ness cover my bones. I had one child, a 
boy, and would have no more; and I 
squeezed the orange! But I didn’t go at 
thirty-three, and yet the orange was dry. 
My boy died; and you see what I am—a 
fright, I know it; and I dress like a 
child of twenty, and I can’t help it!” 

There had been moments, once, wher 
she too had wished to squeeze the orange 
dry, but something behind, ealling to 
her, had stopped her. She had dropped 
an anchor in a perilous sea, but it had 
never dragged. 

“Tell me how to make friends—and 
keep them,” she added, gayly. 

“Tf it be true I make friends thee 
taught me how,” he answered, “ for the 
made me a friend, and I forget not 
the lesson.” 

She smiled. “ Thee has learnt anothe1 
lesson too well!” she answered, bright- 
ly. “Thee must not flatter. It is not 
that which makes thee keep friends 
You see, I also am speaking as they do 
in Hamley—am I not bold? I love th 
thee and thou.” 

“Then use them freely to-day, for 
this is farewell,” he answered, not look 
ing at her. 

“ This—is—farewell,” she said, slow- 
ly, vaguely. Why should it startle her 
so? “You are going so soon—where ?” 

“To-morrow to London, next week t 
Egypt.” 

She laid a hand upon herself, for he: 
heart was beating violently. “ Thee is 
not fair to give no warning—there is 
so much to say,” she said, in so low a 
tone that he could searcely hear her. 
“There is the future—your work, what 
are we to do here to help? What am I 
to do?” 

“Thee will always be a friend to 
Egypt, I know,” he answered, earnest- 
ly. “She needs friends. Thee has a 
place where a word may help as a word 
may ban.” 

“Will not right be done without my 
voice?” she asked, her eyes half closing. 
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and 


“There is the Foreign Office, and 

lish policy, and the 

Eglington. What need of me?’ 
He the thought had flashed 

her mind that he did not trust her hus- 

band wholly. “ Thee and 


for Egypt, and knowing and caring make 


ministers, and 


into 


saw 


knows cares 
policy easier to frame,” she answered. 

Suddenly a wave of feeling went over 
her. He whose life had been flung into 
this field of labor by an act of her 
own, who should him but her? 
Who but she should help to wipe out 
the debt of life taken, by self-sacrifice 
for the land birth to the 
man who had death bene 
Day id’s hand 7 

But it all baffled her, hurt 
her. She not 
wished. Her life was another’s; and he 
exacted the payment of tribute to the 
uttermost farthing. She was blinded by 
the thought. Yet she must spe —_ 2% 
come to Egypt will t 


help 


which 


gave 
gone to ath 


he r, shor k 


was free to help as she 


will -we come to 
Egypt,” she said, quickly. “ Eglington 
shall know, too; he shall understand. 
You shall have his help. You shall not 
work alone.” 

“Thee can work here,” he said. “ It 
may not be easy for Lord Eglington 
to come.” 

‘You pressed it on him.” 

Their met. She suddenly 
what his mind. All that 
truest in her came to her at her need. 

“You know best what will help you 
most,” she added, gently. 

“You will not come?” he asked. 

‘I will not say I not 
not she answered, firmly. “It 
may be I should have to come.” Reso- 
She was think- 
“T may have to come,” 
after a pause, “to do right 


eyes saw 


was in was 


will come— 


ever,” 


lution was in her eves, 
ing of Nahoum. 
added 
by you.” 
He 


a udage 


she 


read her mind. “Shall not the 
of all the earth do right? Is it 
not he asked. “ Thee shall 
never come,” he continued, confidently. 
He held out his hand. 

“Perhaps I shall see you in town,” 
she rejoined, as her hand rested in his, 
and she turned her eyes away. “ When 
do you start for Egypt?” 

“To-morrow week, I think,” he said. 
“There is much to do.” 

“ Perhaps we shall meet in town, then,” 


enough ?” 
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she 
would not. 

“ Farewell,” he 
his hat. 

As he turned again, 
eyes brought the blood 
it turned pale. A 
into his life. 

“God be good to 
turned away. 

She watched 


repeated. But they both knew they 


said, and picked up 
her 
then 


the look in 
to his face, 
force had 


new 


come 


said, ana 


the "hed he 


leave the and 
pass through the garden. 

“David! David!” sh 
er him. 

At the other end of th 
band, who had 
her. He heard 
hear what she said. 

“Come, Hylda, and have 
he said brusquely. 

She turned 
nized him calmly. 

His face 
was enigmatical. 

“ Chopin is the thing for me,” he said, 
and opened the piano. 


him room 


said softly aft- 


room her hus 
enters d, watched 


but did not 


just 


her voice, 


some music,” 


slowly round and scruti- 


showed nothing. His look 


CHAPTER 


AS IN 


XxXT 
A GLASS DARKLY 


cool in the 
though outside 


|’ was very quiet and 
Quaker Meeting-house, 
was the rustle of th the 
din of the bees, the whistle of a 
bird, or even the tread of horses’ hoofs 
as they journeyed on the London road. 
The place was full. For a_ half-hour 
They 
were waiting for the spirit to move some 
one to speak. As they waited, a lady 
entered and glided into 
and these gave no indication of surprise, 


there trees, 
low 


, 


the worshippers had sat voiceless. 


a seat. Few saw, 
though they were little used to strangers, 
and none of the name borne by this lady 
had entered this building for so many 
It was Hylda. 

Long after she entered there was si- 
lence still, and she watched the branches 
of the trees softly waving outside, her 
thoughts drawn into the deep of things. 
One there was towards whom she glanced. 
He when he 
was put upon his trial years ago, when 
he the 
his mother’s grave. 

At last the silence was broken. The 
wizened Elder, with eyes upon the ceil- 


vears. 


was sitting where he sat 


watched waving branches above 
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ing and his long white chin like ivory 
on his great collar, began to pray, sit- 
ting where he was, his hands upon his 
knees. He prayed for all who wandered 
“into bye and forbidden paths.” He 
prayed for those who were set in high 
places, that they might be so given to 
truth, which sets the balances, that there 
should be no false weights. Lastly, he 
prayed for one whose work was as that 
of Joseph, son of Jacob; whose foot- 
steps were now upon the sea, and now 
upon the desert; whose way was set 
among strange gods and divers heresies 
—*“‘ For there must also be heresies, that 
they which are approved may be made 
manifest among the weak?” A moment 
more, and then he added: “ Reproof he 
has known amongst us, Lord, and stripes 
and sackcloth borne; but he is the dearer 
for that we may not be near him to stay 
his youth and give him wisdom. He 
hath been tried beyond his years; do 
Thou uphold his hands. Once with a 
goad did we urge him on when in ease 
and sloth he was among us, but now he 
spurreth on his spirit and body in too 
O put Thy hand upon the 
bridle, Lord, that he ride soberly upon 
Thy business.” 


great haste 


There was a longer silence now, but 
at last came the voice of Luke Claridge. 

“Father of the fatherless,” he said, 
“my days are as the sands in the hour- 
glass hastening to their rest; and my 
place will soon be empty. THe goeth far, 
and I may not go with him. He fighteth 
alone, like him that strove with wild 
beasts at Ephesus; do Thou uphold him 
that he bring a nation captive. And if 
a viper fasten on his hand, as chanced 
to Paul of old, give him grace to strike 
it off without hurt. O Lord, he is to 
me Thy servant as the one ewe lamb, 
let him be Thine when Thou gatherest 
for Thy vineyard!” 

“ And if a viper fasten on his hand—!” 
David passed his hand across his fore- 
head and closed his eyes. The beasts 
at Ephesus he had fought, and he would 
fight them again—there was fighting 
enough to do in the land of Egypt. And 
the viper would fasten on his hand—it 
had fastened on his hand, and he had 
struck it off; but it would come again, 
the dark thing against which he had 
fought in the desert, and yet again it 
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would come; and he felt himself shrink 
from the struggle. 

Their prayers had unnerved him, had 
got into that corner of his nature where 
youth and its irresponsibility loitered 
yet. For a moment he was shaken, and 
then he rose slowly, and looking at 
the faces of the Elders, said: “ Friends, 
I go again upon paths that lead into th 
wilderness. I know not if I ever shall 
return. Howsoe’er that may be, I shall 
walk with firmer step because of all you 
do for me.” 

Then he closed his eyes and prayed: 
“© God, I go into the land of ancient 
plagues and present pestilence. If it b 
Thy will, bring me home to this good 
land when my task is done. If not, by 
Thy goodness let me be as a stone set 
by the wayside for others who come 
after: and save me from the _ beast 
and from the viper. ‘Thou art faithful 
who wilt not suffer us to be tempted 
ahove that we are able; but wilt with 
the temptation also make a way of es- 
cape, that we may be able to bear itl” 

He sat down, and all grew silent 
again; but suddenly some one _ sobbed 
aloud—sobbed, and strove to stay th 
sobbing, and could not, and getting up, 
went quickly towards the door. 

Tt was Faith. David heard, and came 
quickly after her. As he took her ar 
gently, his eyes met those of Hylda. 
She rose and came out also. 

“Will thee take her home?” he said 
huskily. “TI can bear no more.” 

Hylda placed her arm round Faith’s 
and led her out under the trees and int 
the wood. As they went, Faith looked back. 

“Oh, forgive me, forgive me, Davy,” 
she said softly. 


Three lights burned in Hamley: on 
in the Red Mansion, one in the Cloister 
ed House, and one in Soolsby’s hut upon 
the hill. In the Red Mansion old Luke 
Claridge, his face paling with feeling, 
his white hair tumbling about his head, 
his head thrust forward, his eyes shining, 
sat listening, as Faith read aloud letters 
which Benn Claridge had written from 
the East many years before. One let 
ter, written from Bagdad, he made her 
read twice. The faded sheet had in 
it the glow and glamour of the East: 
it was like a heart beating with life: 
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feeling rose and fell in it like the waves 
of the sea. Once the old man interrupt- 
ed Faith. 

“Davy—it is as though Davy spoke. 
It is like Davy—both Claridge, both Clar 
idge.” he said. “ But is it not like Davy? 
Davy is doing what it was in Benn’s 
heart to do. Benn showed the way; Benn 
called, and Davy came.” 

He laid both hands upon his knees 
and raised his eyes. “QO Lord, I have 
ought to do according to Thy will.” He 
was thinking of a thing he had long 
hidden. Through many years he had 
had no doubt, no qualm; but, since Da- 
vid had gone to Egypt, some spirit of 
unquiet had worked in him. He had 
acted against the prayer of his own wife, 
lying in her grave—a quiet-faced wom- 

who had never crossed him, who had 
never shown a note of passion in all her 
life, save in one thing concerning Da- 
v Upon it, like some prophetess, she 
had flamed out. With the insight which 
only women have where children are 
coneerned, she had told him that he 
would live to repent of what he had 
done. She had died soon after, and was 
laid beside the deserted young mother, 
whose days had budded and blossomed, 
and fallen like petals to the ground, 
while yet it was the spring. 

Luke Claridge had understood neither, 
not his wife when she had said, “ The« 
hould let the Lord do His own work, 
Luke,” nor his dying daughter Mercy, 
whose last words had been: “ With love 
and sorrow I have sowed; he shall reap 
rejoicing—my babe. Thee will set him 
in the garden in the sun, where God may 
find him—God will not pass him by. 
He will take him by the hand and lead 
him home.” The old man had thought 
her mind touched by delirium then, 
though her words were but the parable of 
1 mind fed by the poetry of life, by books 
beyond her years, by visions and dreams 
thrown off by an indwelling mind, by a 
shy spirit to which meditation gave 
faney and far-seeing. David had come by 
his idealism honestly. The half-mystical 
spirit of his uncle Benn, gallant and 
humorous as it had been, had flowed 


on to another generation, through the 


filter of a woman’s sad soul. It had 
come to David a pure foree, a construct- 
ive idealism, behind which lay a spirit 
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of adventure and inquiry, of observa 


tion and practical faculty, all informed 
hy a spirit of self-abnegation belonging 
to another age. 

Now, as Faith read, there were ring 
ing in the old man’s ears the words which 
David’s mother had said before she closed 
her eyes and passed away: “ Set him in 
the garde n in the sun, where God may 
find him—God will not pass him by.” 
They seemed to weave themselves into 
the symbolism of Benn Claridge’s letter, 
written from the hills of Bagdad. 

“But,” the letter continued, “the 
Governor passed by with his suite, the 
buckles of the harness of his horses 
all silver, his carriage shining with in- 
lay of gold, his turban full of precious 
stones. When he had passed, I said to 
a shepherd standing by, ‘If thou hadst 
all his wealth, shepherd, what wouldst 
thon do? and he answered, ‘If I had 
his wealth, I would sit on the south sid 
of my house in the sun all day and 
every day. To a messenger of the Pal- 
ace, who must ever be ready night and 
day to run at his master’s order, T asked 
the same. He replied, ‘Master, if I had 
all the Effendina’s wealth, I would sleep 
till I died.” To a blind beggar, shaking 
the copper in his cup in the highways, 
pleading dumbly to those who passed, I 
made similar inquisition, and he replied, 
‘Tf the wealth of the exalted one were 
mine, I would sit on the mastaba by th 
bakehouse and eat three times a day, 
save at Ramadan, when I would bless 
Allah the compassionate and merciful, 
and breakfast at sunset, with the flesh 
of a kid and a bowl of wine.’ To a wom- 
an at the door of a tomb hung with 
relics of hundreds of poor souls in mis- 
ery, who besought the buried saint to 
intercede for her with Allah, I made the 
same eatechism, and she answered, ‘ Oh, 
effendi, if his wealth were mine, I would 
give my son what he has lost.? ‘ What 
has he lost, woman? said I; and _ she 
answered, ‘A little house, with a garden 
and a flock of ten goats, a cow and a 
dovecote, his inheritance of which he 
has been despoiled by one who carried 
a false debt ’gainst his father gone to 
the bosom of Allah.” And I said to her, 
‘But if thy wealth were as that of the 
ruler of the city, thy son would have no 
need of the little house and garden and 
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the flock of goats, and a cow and a dove- 
cote.’ Whereupon she turned upon me 
in bitterness, and said: ‘ Were they not 
his birthright? Were they not his own 
as the seed of his father? Shall not one 
cherish that which is his own, which 
cometh from seed to seed? Is it not the 
law—hast thou no children? And if 
thou hast no children, how canst thou 
judge, effendi? ‘ But,’ said I, ‘if his 
wealth were thine, there would be a pal- 
ace on a hill, and herds of cattle, and 
flocks of sheep, and men servants and 
maid servants, and carpets spread, and 
the banquet-tables, and wide gardens 
with great orchards.’ But she stubborn- 
ly shook her head. ‘Where the eagle 
built shall not the young eagle nest? Is 
not thine own thine own? How should 
God meet me in the way and bless him 
who stood not by his birthright? The 
plot of ground was the lad’s, and all that 
is thereon. I pray thee, mock me not!’ 
God knows I did not mock her, for her 
words were wisdom; but I marvelled 
that T had known the human heart so 
little, and that to her was given so much. 
So did it work upon me that, after’ many 
days, I got for the lad his own again, 
and there is he happier, and his mother 
happier, than the Governor in his palace. 
Later I did learn some truths from the 
shepherd, the messenger, and the beggar, 
and the woman with the child; but chief- 
ly from the woman and the child. The 
sum of it all is that each man’s needs 
are different; that each has his own view 
of happiness; that we cannot measure 
all by one rule: and that the thing dear- 
est to each is what he thinks are his own 
inherent rights. The material value has 
no relation to the value each sets upon 
that which is his own. Behind this feel- 
ing lies the strength of the world. Here, 
on this hill of Bagdad, Luke, I am 
thinking these things; and, as I set them 
down for thee, there comes to my mind 
that wonderful piece from the brain of 
Mr. Addison, called The Vision of Mirza, 
which makes the working world seem 
far away and the next world very near. 
And, Luke, I would have thee think 
on my story of the woman and the 
child. There is in it a lesson for thee, 
as I believe.” 

When Luke Claridge first read this 
letter years before, he had put it from 
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him sternly. Now he heard it with an 
emotion which showed that his spirit 
was perturbed. He took the letter from 
Faith at last and put it in his pocket. 
With no apparent relevancy to the letter, 
and laying his hand on Faith’s shoulder, 
he said: 

“We have done according to our con- 
science by Davy—God is our witness, so!” 

She leaned her cheek against his hand, 
but did not speak. 


In Soolsby’s hut upon the hill Dav) 
sat talking to the old chairmaker. Sinc 
his return he had visited the place several 
times only to find Soolsby absent. Th: 
old man, on awaking from his drunken 
sleep, had been visited by a terrible re- 
morse, and, whenever he had seen David 
coming, had fled into the woods. He was 
eager to talk with “the Egyptian,” but 
he was ashamed that his pledge had been 
broken; also he shunned the confession 
he meant to make and yet had not th 
courage to face. This evening, however, 
David came in the dark, and Soolsby 
was caught. 

When David entered first, the old man 
broke down. He could not speak, but 
leaned upon the back of a chair, and 
though his lips moved, no sound came 
forth. But David took him by the shoul- 
ders and set him down, and laughed gen 
tly in his face, and at last Soolsby got 
voice and said: 

“Egyptian! O Egyptian!” 

Then his tongue was loosened and his 
eye glistened, and he poured out ques- 
tion after question, many pertinent, som 
whimsical, all frankly answered by Da- 
vid. But suddenly he stopped short, and 
his eyes sank before the other, who had 
laid a hand upon his knee. 

“Oh, don’t, Egyptian, don’t! Don’ 
have aught to do with me. I’ve been 
hog of a man. I’m only a drunken 
swine. I kept sober four years, as shi 
knows—as ; ue Angel down yonder in th: 
Red Mansion knows; but the day you 
came, going out to meet you, I got drunk 
—blind drunk. I had only been pr 
tending all the time. I was being coaxe:| 
along—made believe I was a real man, | 
suppose. But I wasn’t. I was a pillar 
of sand. When pressure came I just 
broke down—broke down, Egyptian. | 
went to the trough like a pig. I’m 
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disgrace to Hamley. I’m no better than 
in 
Don’t be surprised if you hear me grunt. 


the eclay-eaters I saw once Georgia. 


[t’s my natural speech. I’m a hog, a 
drink-swilling hog. I wasn’t decent 
enough to stay sober till you had said 


‘Good day,’ and ‘ How goes it, Soolsby? 
[ tried it on; it was no good. I began 
to live like a man, but I’ve slipped back 
the ditch. You didn’t that, 
did you?” 

David let him have his say, and then 
in a low voice said, “ Yes, I knew thee 
had been drinking, Soolsby.” 


in know 


He started. “She told you—Kate 
Heaver—” 

“She did not tell me. I came and 
found you here with her. You were 
asleep.” 

“A drunken sleep!” He spat upon 


the ground in disgust at himself. 

“That is an Oriental custom, Soolsby. 
I wouldn’t do it.” 

“T learnt it 
Soolsby simply. 

“They do it in Egypt, too,” said Da- 
vid dryly, “but not in Hamley.” 

“T ought never have come back here,” 
rejoined the chairmaker. “ It 
place for me. But it drew me. 
belong; but it drew me.” 

“Thee belongs to Hamley. 
an honor to Hamley, Soolsby.” 

Soolsby’s widened, the blurred 
look of rage and self-reproach in them 
began to fade out- and leave them clear. 
It was not for him to question the truth 
of David’s words. He believed in Da- 
vid as a child in its mother, but he want- 
ed to understand fully. 

“Thee has made a fight, Soolsby, to 
conquer a thing that has had thee by 
the throat. There’s no fighting like it. 
It means a watching every hour, every 
minute—thee can never take the eye off 
it. Some days it’s easy, some days it’s 
hard, but it’s never so easy that you 
ean say, ‘ There no need to watch.’ 
In sleep it whispers and wakes you; in 
the morning, when there are no shadows, 
it easts a shadow on the path. It comes. 
between you and your work; you see it 
looking out of the eyes of a friend. And 
one day, when you think it has been 
conquered, that you have worn it down 
into oblivion and the dust, and you 
close your eyes and say, ‘I am master,’ 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 683.—93 


in India,” answered 


was no 
I didn’t 
Thee 


is 


eyes 


is 
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nowhere 
the 


up it springs with from 


fury 


can sce 
and 
sit 


and catches 
throat, the fight begins again. 
But stronger, and the fight b 
comes shorter; and after many battles, 
vou have to be 
guard, to know by instinct where every 
ambush is, then at last 
But it is hard, 
sometimes it 


you you by 


you 


off 


and learned never 

the victory is 
yours. it is weary—and 
hardly worth the 


worth the 


seems 
But it 
struggle, friend.” 
Soolsby dropped on his 
caught David by the arms. 


struggle! is—it is 
knees and 
“Tlow did 
you know—how did you know?” he asked 
hoarsely. “It’s been just you 
You’ve watched some one fighting ?”’ 
“T have watched some one fighting 
fighting,” David but 


as Say. 


answered clearly, 
his eyes were moist. 

“With drink, the same as me?” 

“No, with opium—morphine.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard that’s worse—that it 
makes you mad, the wanting it.” 

“7 it so. 

“Did the man break down 

“Only once, but the fight 
over with him.” 

“Was he—an Englishman?” 


” 


have seen 
like me?” 
is not yet 


David inclined his head. “It’s a 
great thing to have a temptation to fight, 
Soolsby. Then we can understand others.” 


“Tt’s not always true, Egyptian, for 
you have never had temptation to fight. 
Yet you know it all.” 


“God has been good to me,” David 
answered, putting a hand on the old 
man’s shoulder. “ And thee is a credit 


to Hamley, friend. Thee will never fall 
again.” 

“You know that—you say that to me! 
Then, by Mary the mother of God, I 
never will be a swine again,” he said, 
getting to his feet. 


“ Well, good-by, Soolsby. IT go to- 
morrow.” 
Soolsby frowned; his lips worked. 


“When will you come back?” he asked 
eagerly. 

David smiled. “ There is so much to 
do, they may not let me come, not soon. 
T am going into the desert again. But 
what does it matter, so long as one does 
one’s best wherever one is—the desert 
or another place. And the desert is my 
place now.” 

Soolsby was shaking. 


He spoke husk- 
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ily. “Here is your place,” he said. 
“You shall come back— Oh, but you 
shall come back, here, where you _ be- 
long.” 

David shook his head and smiled, and 
clasped the strong hand again. A mo- 
ment after, he was gone. 

From the door of the hut Soolsby 
spoke aloud. 

‘Il will bring you back—if Luke 
Claridge doesn’t, then I will bring you 
back. If he dies, I will bring you—no, 
by the love of God, I will bring you 
back while he lives!” 


Two thousand miles away, in a Nile 
village, a score of women sat wailing in 
dark doorways, dust on their heads, 
black mantles covering their faces. By 
the pond where all the people drank, per- 
formed their ablutions, bathed their bodies 
and rinsed their mouths, sat the sheikh-el- 
beled, the village chief, taking counsel in 
sorrow with the barber, the welee, or holy 
man, and others. Now speaking, now rock- 
ing their bodies to and fro, in the evening 
sunlight, they sat and watched the Nile 
in flood covering the wide wastes of the 
Fayoum, spreading over the land rich 
deposits of earth from the mountains of 
Abyssinia. When that flood subsided 
there would be fields to be planted with 
dourra and onions and sugar-cane; but 
they whose strong arms should plough 
and sow and wield the.sickle, the youth, 
the upstanding ones, had been carried 
off in chains to serve in the army of 
Egypt, destined for the far Soudan, for 
hardship, misery, and death, never to 
see their kindred any more. Twice 
during three months had the dread 
servant of the Palace come and driven 
off their best like sheep to the slaughter. 
The brave, the stalwart, the bread- 
winners, were gone, and yet the tax- 
gatherer would come and press for every 
impost—on the onion-field, the date- 
palm, the dourra-field, and the clump 
of sugar-cane, as though the young men, 
the toilers, were still there. The old 
and infirm, the children, the women, 
must now double and treble their labor; 
the old men must go to the corvée, and 
mend the banks of the Nile for the 
Prince and his pashas, providing their 
own food, their own tools, their own 
housing, if housing there would be—if 
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it was more than sleeping under a bush 
by the riverside, or crawling into a hole 
in the ground, their yeleks their clothes 
by day, their only covering at night. 

They sat like men without hope, yet 
with the bitter mien of those who had 
known better things, had found good 
and had Jost it, had seen content and now 
were desolate. 

Presently one—a lad—the youngest of 
them, lifted up his voice and began to 
chant a recitative, while another took a 
small drum and beat it in unison. He 
was but just recovered from an illness, 
or he had gone also in chains to die for 
he knew not what, leaving behind with 
out hope all that he loved— 


“How has the cloud fallen, and the leaf 

withered on the tree, 

The lemon-tree, that standeth by the 
door: 

The melon and the date have gone bitte: 
to the taste, 

The weevil, it has eaten at the core— 

The core of my heart, the mildew find 
eth it. 

My music, it is but the drip of tears, 

The garner empty standeth, the oven hath 
no fire, 

Night filleth me with fears. 

O Nile that floweth deeply, hast thou not 
heard his voice? 

His footsteps hast thou covered with thy 
flood ? 

He was as one who lifteth off the yoke, 

He was as one who taketh off the chain, 

As one who sheltereth from the rain, 

As one who scattereth bread to the pigeons 
flying. 

His purse was at his side, his mantle was 
for me, 

For any who passeth were his mantle and 
his purse, 

And now like a gourd is he withered 
from our eyes. 

His friendship, it was like a shady wood 

Whither has he gone?—Who shall speak 
for us? 

Who shall save us from the kourbash and 
the stripes? 

Who shall proclaim us in the palace? 

Who shall contend for us in the gate? 

The sakkia turneth no more; the oxen 
they are gone; 

The young go forth in chains, the old 
waken in the night, 

They waken and weep, for the wheel turns 
backward, 

And the dark days are come again upon 
us— 

Will he return no more? 
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His friendship was like a shady wood, 

© Nile that floweth deeply, hast thou not 
heard his voice? 

Hast thou covered up his footsteps with 
thy flood? 

The core of my heart, the mildew findeth 
it!” 

Another—an old man—took up the 

train, as the drum kept time to the beat 


of the voice with its undulating call 


id refrain— 

When his footsteps were among us there 
was peace ; 

War entered not the village, nor the call 
of war. 

Now our homes are as those that have no 
roofs; 

As a nest decayed, as a cave forsaken, 

As a ship that lieth broken on the beach, 

Is the house where we were born. 

Out in the desert did we bury our gold, 

We buried it where no man robbed us, 
for his arm was strong. 

Now, are the jars empty, gold did not 
avail 

To save our young men, to keep them 
from the chains. 

God hath swallowed his voice, or the sea 
hath drowned it, 

Or the Nile hath covered him with its 
flood, 

Else would he come when our voices call 

His word was honey in the prince’s ear— 

Will he return no more?” 


And now the _ sheikh-el-beled spoke. 
“Tt hath been so since Nahoum Pasha 
passed this way four months agone. He 
hath changed all. He will do by war 
what the other did and would do with 
the hand of peace. War will not avail. 
David Pasha, he will come again. His 
word is as a rock from which floweth a 
spring that giveth life. It is as the 
centre of the world. Ye have no hope, 
because ye see the hawks among the 
starving sheep. But the shepherd will 
return from behind the hill, and the 
hawks will flee away. Behold, once was 
I in the desert. Listen, for mine are 
the words of one who hath travelled far 

was I not at Damascus and Palmyra 
and Bagdad and at Mecca by the tomb 
of Mahomet, the prophet of Allah the 
compassionate, the merciful ?” 

Reverently he touched the green turban 
on his head, evidence of his journey to 
Mahomet’s tomb. “Once in the desert 
T saw afar off an oasis of wood and water, 
and flying things, and houses where a 
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man might rest. And I got me down 

from my camel, and knelt upon my sheep 

skin, and gave thanks in the name of 
Allah. Thereupon I mounted again and 
rode on towards that goodly place. But 
as I rode it vanished from my sight. 
Then did I mourn and suffer. Yet once 
again I saw the trees and flocks of 
pigeons and waving fields, and I was 
hungry and thirsty, and longed ex- 
ceedingly. Yet got I down, and, upon 
my sheepskin, once more gave thanks 
to Allah. And I mounted thereafter 
in haste and rode on; but once again 
was I mocked. Then I eried aloud 
in my despair. It was in my heart to 
die upon the sheepskin where I had 
prayed; for I was burnt up within, and 
there seemed naught to do but say 
Malaish and go hence. But that good- 
ly sight came again. My heart rebelled 
that I should be so mocked. I bent down 
my head upon my camel that I might 
not see, yet once more I loosed the sheep- 
skin. Lifting up my heart, I looked 
again, and again I took hope and rode 
on. Farther and farther I rode, and lo! 
I was no longer mocked; for I came to 
a goodly place of water and trees where 
I was refreshed, and slept, and was 
saved. So shall it be with us. We 
have looked for his coming again, and 
our hearts have fallen and been as ashes 
for that he has not come. Yet these be 
but mirages, and one day soon David 
Pasha will come again, and our pains 
shall be eased.” 

“ Aiwa, aiwa, yes, yes,” cried the lad 
who had sung to them. 

“ Aiwa, aiwa,” rang softly over the pond, 
where naked children stooped to drink. 

The smell of the cooking-pots floated 
out from the mud-houses near by. 

“ Malaish,” said one after another, “I 
am hungry. He will come again—per- 
haps to-morrow.” So they moved to- 
wards the houses over the way. 

One cursed his woman for wailing in 
the doorway; one snatched the lid from 
a cooking-pot; one drew from an oven 
eakes of dourra and gave them to those 
who had none; one knelt and bowed his 
forehead to the ground in prayer; one 
shouted the name of him whose coming 
they desired. 

So was David missed in Egypt. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ISS SALLIE McWHORTER was 
going to be married. 
This created a sensation in 
Middle Moodna, where the mere painting 
of a house is an event of importance. 
The coming change in Miss Sallie’s con- 
dition was all the more an epoch-making 
occurrence because for forty-seven lone 
years she had dwelt in a state of un- 
sought singleness, while two generations 
had grown up about her and another was 
rising. To her own generation and the 
one preceding she had been known as 
plain “Sallie,” but as she began to be 
recognized as the official village spinster, 
as it were, almost every one had fallen 
naturally into the young people’s fashion 
of calling her “ Miss Sallie,”—or, some- 
times, for the greater definiteness, “ Miss 
Sallie McWhorter.” 

And so it had gone on while she had 
ripened and faded before her time, as the 
frail often do in narrow neighborhoods. 
It was as if a social revolution were about 
to take place. Miss Sallie was about to 
become Hiram Higgins’s wife. 

Yet, after the common gasp of in- 
credulity caused by the first news of the 
contemplated change in the village old 
maid’s condition, every one seemed sud- 
denly to find out that it was not so 
astonishing an outcome, after all, and 
people admitted that it was an excellent 
thing for Miss Sallie. 

“?Tain’t so s’prisin’,” commented old 
Captain Sedden, postmaster, grocer, con- 
fectioner, hardware merchant—in short, 
purveyor-in-ordinary to the people of 
Middle Moodna,—as he carefully and em- 
phatically pressed the post-office stamp 
of the village on a letter, and picking it 
up, gazed with gratified admiration at 
his execution before submitting the next 
letter to the same treatment. “’Tain’t 
s’prisin’ when you think how she usedter 
nurse Mis’ Higgins when she was ailin’ 
with her very coarse veins. That poor 
woman certainly had the very coarsest 
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veins I ever did see. Hi Higgins usedter 
say them times that he didn’t know what 
he would ’a’ done without Miss Sallie 
’round the house a-cookin’ an’ a-nursin’ 
an’ a-makin’ things easy an’ homelike 
for his poor wife an’ him. I s’pose both 
he an’ Miss Sallie felt kind o’ lonesome 
after Mis’ Higgins died.” 

He interrupted himself for a mo- 
ment in order to give brief attention to 
deciphering the address on a_ postal 
eard he had chanced upon; but in that 
one moment he had lost his position as 
chronicler; for one of the gossips about 
him, as if dreading a silence when such 
#n important topic was under delibera- 
tion, immediately took up the narrative: 

“You see, there was Miss Sallie, kith- 
less and kinless an’ seemin’ to be wastin’ 
away by inches, livin’ any ole way all 
by herself in that little house down by 
the Brainerds’ place, where her mother, 
an’ her gran’mother before that, went 
off with the consumption. An’ there was 
Hii alone on the farm, with nobody to look 
after him, after bein’ married to Mis’ 
Higgins for nigh thirty year, an’ all the 
children gone before. I guess it’s kinder 
natural they should ’a’ fixed it up between 
’em to get j’ined together.” 

“ Yis,” said Tim McElroy, kicking his 
heels with decision against a big dry- 
goods box upon which he was perched, and 
nodding his head with conviction. Tim 
represented the recent foreign element in 
the village—was the sole representative, 
in fact. “Yis, oi mysilf, bein’ niver 
married, recognoize how much of a 
casaster ”—this was one of Tim’s own 
words, probably the offspring of a union 
between “ catastrophe ” and “ disaster ”- 
“it is to lose a woife and live alone. 
Hi Higgins makes no mistake in takin’ 
Miss Sallie for a second, though she be 
not in the foirst maiden blush, so to 
spake. Yis, it’s a foine thing; oi give 
in till that.” 

And when Tim admitted in such terms 
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the correctness of a step, however serious, 
the village felt, as one man, that the 

affair had passed the censor and the deed 

was therefore good. 

It was glad spring-time, and the apple- 
rees in Hiram Higgins’s orchard were 
breaking out into a perfect riot of pink 
nd white, when the elderly groom 
brought his new, middle-aged, withered 
little wife to her home adorned by nature 
with such inappropriate bridal trappings, 
and the wedded pair commenced together 
the life of simplicity and daily toil which 
had ever been the portion of each apart, 
except for the occasions when the two 
had shared it—that is, at the times when 
Miss Sallie had been called upon to per- 
form the duties left undone through the 
ailing of the late Mrs. Higgins. 

Dreamily in her first married days the 
quiet-eyed little woman, who had heen 
taken as helpmate by plain old bereaved 
Hiram, would sometimes go towards the 
room where she had so often ministered 
to the invalid wife, half prepared to 
offer some attention of the old time, 
and only on approaching the empty bed 
would eall to mind that she was now 
Mrs. Higgins. 

“Mrs. Hiram Higgins—Mrs. Hiram 
Higgins!” Sallie would repeat softly to 
herself, as she fed the chickens or knead- 
ed the bread or was engaged in some other 
of the endless round of homely, ever- 
repeating labors that go to make up the 
life of a small farm wife. Then her 
thoughts would invariably run on: 

“ Seems kind o’ strange to get my title 
so late in life, an’ yet I was always so 
wishful of a title. Thought I’d go on 

ever jes ‘Miss Sallie McWhorter.’ 
Nobody but me ’ll ever know how bad I 
did want to be called Mrs. Somebody. 
It’s about all that seemed to make life 
worth the livin’.” And a_ suspicious 
touch of conscious pink would glint 
through the pallor of the pinched little 
unemotional face at this appearance of 
being confidential even with herself. For 
confidences of any sort seemed strange 
to Miss Sallie, owing to her long solitary 
life. She never broke through her reti- 
cence even with Hiram. To him she was 
maid of all work, careful counsellor, un- 
demonstrative companion—sounding no 
depths of feeling, aspiring to no heights, 
content with the simple fact that she was 
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Mrs. Higgins; as much dignity attach- 
ing to the “Mrs.” as if she had con- 
tracted an alliance with a prince of the 
blood and had acquired thereby title to 
majesty untold. 

“ Miss Sallie,” said Hiram, one day in 
the mellow summer (he was conservative 

very—and had never yet broken him- 
self of the habit of years, still addressing 
his wife by the name which he had grown 
to associate with her)—“ Miss Sallie, 
seems to me like the rust of time is set- 
tlin’ pretty thick on the outside of this 
house. S’pose we get Tim McElroy to 
come over and help us to polish it up a 
bit. Let’s put a nice coat o’ paint all 
over. Now what sort o’ color would 
you say ¢” 

He paused in the kitchen door on his 
way to feed the pigs, a pail in either hand, 
his toil-bent form and bearded face await 
for her reply. 

“ Well, Hi, how about a nice gray with 
green trimmin’s?” she ventured. 

“Why, the gray’s all right,” returned 
the man, “ 
tatively as if consulting some inner 
adviser before he went on—* but I ain’t 
so sure about the green trimmin’s. You 
see, Miss Sallie, Mis’ Higgins never did 
set much store by green, an’ I wouldn’t 
like to do anything against her likin’ 
—would you?’ 


but ”"—and he waited medi- 


There was a little gulp, an almost im- 
perceptible catch in his wife’s breath, as 
her husband’s words came to her; but 
she only bent a little lower over the wash- 
tub as she answered. 

“Any color you like, then, Hi. I 
ain’t particular, you know.” But when 
the man’s figure had disappeared around 
the corner of the barn she lifted her frail 
form from her work and gazed long and 
prayerfully out into the bright, generous, 
strengthening day as if to borrow hope 
from it—hope that some day Hi would 
remember that she was now Mrs. Higgins. 
It was the first time her husband had ever 
let Sallie feel that the shadow of the dead 
wife was still standing between her and 
her ambition as far as he was concerned. 
Of course he could not know, but some- 
how it seemed to her as if his words 
had been aimed at her naked heart. Yet 
after a while she whispered to the in- 
attentive silence, with a wistful little 
smile of self-reliance: 
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“Tt ‘Il come some day soon; ah, yes, I 
know it ’ll come.” 

And so she continued to comfort her- 
self, daily waiting for something that to 
most women would have been nothing— 
almost nothing—but to her was the de- 
sire of a lifetime: the coming into her 
title. And while waiting hope bright- 
ened her time-dulled eye and lightened 
her step, making her narrow life of wifely 
servitude seem a joy, as she disdainfully 
looked back on her days of simple single- 
ness, and gloried in the distinction that 
would come to her when all the world 
would eall her “ Mrs. Higgins.” For it 
was not the dignity of marriage that 
made her feel as if she were adorned 
with a visible aureole; it was the dignity 
of anticipation of the time when she 
would acquire what she proudly styled 
her “ title.” What mattered it that on her 
infrequent little excursions into the vil- 
lage the people still hailed her as “ Miss 
Sallie McWhorter ”? It was only an ugly 
habit that they would shed after a while; 
for did not all married women come in 
time to be called by their husbands’ names ? 
She was not unwilling—she was very glad 
indeed—to wait a reasonable time for 
what she so earnestly wished, even though 
she had thought that she would drop at 
once into being styled “ Mrs. Higgins.” 

“Tim,” she said, one day in the tawny 
fall, to the friendly Irishman who had 
come out to help Hiram paint the house; 
the husband had gone about some farm 
task, and Tim McElroy was wielding the 
brush with amateurish dash and aban- 
don as he laid broad, ruddy splashes of 
color upon the time-worn coat of the old 
house—* Tim, it’s a long time since 
I’ve been down to the village. Do they 
ever talk of me down there now?” 

“Why, yes, Miss Sallie McWhorter, 
most frequent. Ye know that half the 
populace there was afther adorin’ ye.” 
And he gazed down with uncouth gal- 
lantry from his perch on the ladder at 
the shy little woman in the doorway. 

“Well, Tim”—she paused as if her 
thought had halted, and then a flame of 
red tore the shadow of her dull-toned 
face as she commenced afresh,— well, 
Tim, how do they speak of me?” 

“ Sure, Miss Sallie, always most lovin’.” 

“No, no, Tim; I don’t mean that. I 
mean—I mean—” She hesitated a sec- 


ond, then went on with an air of des- 
peration, as if she must know the worst 
at once; and how her voice yearned as 
she put the question! “Do they speak 
of me by my title? Do they call me 
‘Mrs. Higgins,’ Tim ?”’ 

A puzzled look puckered Tim’s face as 
he answered: “ Well, Miss Sallie, this 
is the toime of me loife when I don’t 
know whether me juty calls me to gra 
ciously lie or to tell ye the truth in its 
purity. Bein’ a thrue disciple of truth, 
T give in till it, and so I'll tell ye that 
the callin’ o’ ye by that pet name, so t 
spake, o’ Miss Sallie McWhorter, so long, 
has become kind o’ infectious an’ chronic, 
an’, accordin’ to my thinkin’, can’t ever 
be cured, an’ so the populace in Middle 
Moodna hold on till it tight, an’ projuce 
always the name ‘ Miss Sallie’ when rifer 
ence to you is made.” 

The shadows fell dimly across the quiet 
gray eyes, dulling the light of hope that 
had been shining there for so many 
months. As in a lightning flash of al- 
most feminine intuition the tender-heart 
ed Irishman saw his error. To remedy it 
to console the victim of his professed lov: 
of truth, was his only thought. He brok: 
into explanations—rough, kindly meant. 
He blundered awkwardly through mean 
ingless, wordy Celtic speeches intended t. 
comfort and to relight that generous lit 
tle flame that had been brightening thos: 
eyes before he spoke. But whatever lh 
said failed of its object. There was a lit 
tle trembling pallor of the woman’s lips 
which Tim thought he half understood, 


but no words came to explain her former 


question; her grief—for grief it was- 
was mute. 

From that day a sense of lifelessnes 
seemed to be upon Sallie. The convi 
tion appeared to have settled upon he: 
that the “title” for which she had so 
longed would never be hers. Even th: 
villagers began to notice the change in 
Hiram Higgins’s new wife. It was not 


very marked at first, but by the time 


reluctant spring was getting ready t: 
yield to summer, comments began to flash 
from one to another, after one of th 
Higginses’ rare trips to the village. 

“*Pears to me like Miss Sallie Mc 
Whorter’s failin’,” Captain Sedden woul: 
venture in confidential tones to th 
habitués of the post-office. 
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“Yes, yes,” would be the answer of 
some bystander, with much concealed 
emotion in the eloquent shake of his 
head: “she’s a-goin’ off jest like her 
mother an’ gran’mother before her, seems 
to me. Never saw one gZzTrow so peaked 
in such a short time, an’ she a bride, too. 
Wonder if Hi sees it?” 

Perhaps Hiram did not notice it as 
soon as the outsiders did, for one grows 
n 


quite naturally to ignore the changes 
those with whom one is brought in daily 
aontact— provided, of course, the changes 
are not too startling, like bald-headedness 

the loss of teeth, for instance. But 
as time wore on and an almost unbroken 
stillness seemed to settle upon the little 
wife, the husband would look at her long 
and anxiously when he thought himself 
unobserved, and occasionally ask, as if 
under protest, 

‘Is anything makin’ you uneasy in 
your mind, Miss Sallie?” 

“No, Hi; nothin’,” she would return, 
with a quiet sort of resignation. 

“Well, ain’t you feelin’ well? If you 
need a rest, I kin git in Sam Webb’s girl 
to help?” 

“No, Hi. I’m all right, I guess.” 

And with this assurance he had to be 
content. 

But the time soon came when Sam 
Webb’s girl had to be called in; for Sailie 
went to her bed one day. No, she wasn’t 
sick, she told them, only a bit tired. It 
turned out, however, that she was not 
tired only for a day or a week, but for 
so long that Hi began to get accustomed 
to seeing her lying there day after day 
through the late summer, growing weaker, 
growing, too, less interested in life and 
the things that belong to it. Something 
seemed to have been taken away from 
her, something strong but intangible. 

The self-contained, grizzled man would 
go about his homely duties conscious 

sometimes dimly, sometimes acutely— 
that there was something wrong that he 
might have the power to right if he only 
knew how to reach his wife’s confidence. 
But the recess where that confidence was 
kept seemed walled up, and his own lips, 
as slow to question into the feelings of 
any one as to voice his own, never formed 
the words that should have passed them. 
These two spoke to each other less than 
ever, and then only commonplaces. And 
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all the while the shadow over the man’s 
home oppressed him, following him every- 
where, resistless because unknown, and 
he longed helplessly to lift it. 

So time went on, with Sallie ever 
lying in her bed, growing thinner and 
quieter and apparently less of the earth, 
until autumn came back again. 

One day Hiram stood in the doorway 
alone, looking cut into the lowering day. 
As far as the eye could reach, the heavy 
rain of withered leaves was falling, fall- 
ing crisply dry—piling up in the lulls 
f the wind, and rolling along the earth 
in the gusts, like waves of the panting 
sea. Somehow the dull chill of the 
fading day gave him an unknown long- 
ing to arouse the warmth of the heart 
within, and, suddenly, without under- 
standing why, he closed out the withering 
world and moved shyly and clumsily to 
the room where his wife lay. 

As he entered, her eyes were gazing out 
of the window, away beyond the forlorn 
branches of the desolate trees. Some- 
thing in Sallie’s faded face startled the 
man. 

“Miss Sallie—Miss Sallie!” he called, 
sharply, as one who is trying to arouse 
a sleeper. 

The eyes turned slowly and without in- 
terest to him, and the lips questioned 
wearily—* Well, Hi?” 

He hesitated shamefacedly, because he 
really had nothing that he could explain; 
then confessed: “ Why, I can’t say exact- 
ly. But what was you thinkin’ about 
just when I come in, Miss Sallie?” 

“ Tli,” she said, with a gentle, unstudied 
solemnity, “I was thinkin’ of the Great 
Change.” 

“Of the ‘Great Change’?’ came the 
echo from the man, who felt as if a giant 
hand had clutched his old heart, check- 
ing its throbs for a space. But he man- 
aged to keep the fear that beset him 
out of his voice as he asked, “ What 
you mean, Miss Sallie?” 

“T mean the great change that comes 
when we pass away, Hi. You see, I’ve 
been so weakly an’ good-for-nothin’ on 
this earth lately that I don’t think Ill 
ever be more ready for it than I am now, 
an’ I don’t care how.soon it comes. And, 
Hi—” She cut her speech short as if 
waiting for some encouragement from 
him to go on. She was finding it hard 
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to overcome her lifelong reticence. He 
She had 
out a 


was finding it hard to help her. 
to wait long before he forced 
searce-willing 

“ Well, Miss Sallie?” 

“Ti, I to tell you somethin’, 
you’re here. When the change 
comes I want you to bury me decent, an’ 
fix up the writin’ on the tombstone 
my way. I mean, I don’t want you to 
say, ‘Sallie McWhorter, beloved wife of 
Hiram Higgins ’—” 

“Why not, Miss Sallie?” he was start- 
led into interrupting. His 
all but broken now. 

“Wait a minute, Hi. You must put, 
‘Mrs. Hiram Higgins.’ I won’t rest 
easy the earth if you don’t promise 

Nobody ’d call me that name 

life, but when I’m dead there 
be on tombstone, ev- 
passing read it off. 
what me my ambition 
People can say that I lived 
just plain Sallie McWhorter 
but it will stand there that 
I’m Mrs. Hiram Higgins after I’m in the 
ground. It’s the only chance I have of 
ever getting my title. Oh, I know, Hi— 
No, don’t talk,” for the man’s lips showed 
symptoms of speech; “I want to have 
my say now, when I feel like talkin’. I 
feel like talkin’ again.—I 
know, Hi, ’twa’n’t no use my tryin’ to 
get my title so late in life. That’s what 
wore me out and brought me to this— 
jes the waitin’ an’ a-wearyin’ after it. 
I got so disappointed and tired waitin’, I 
thought I’d like to go an’ rest where I 
wouldn’t ever worry whether I was ‘ Mrs.’ 
or ‘ Miss’ any more.” 

Her voice halted for a while, then went 
on with renewed strength, as she turned 
her eyes from the man whose head was 
bowed in the speechless eloquence of an 
utterly uncomprehending sympathy: 

“All the time I was young I was 
dreamin’ of some day gettin’ my title, 
an’ while I was growin’ older an’ hopin’ 
for it to come to me some other woman 
was wearin’ it, an’ I was losin’ it instead 
o’ gettin’ any nearer it. ’Tain’t your 
fault, Hi, but I should ’a’ married a 
man who had a title to give me ’stead 0’ 
one who had given it long before to a 
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woman who had wore it all out in 

thirty years she had it—wore it out 
bad nobody else could use it ever aga 
But—but no single man ever wanted 1 
Nobody ever did but you, Hi.” 

The pathetic tenderness -of the sim; 
confession hurt in the growing gloom 
the room. 

“’m sorry; oh, I’m sorry, Miss Sal] 
cried the man, with the unaccuston 
burst of emotion that the crises of 
sometimes call forth from the most s 
controlled. “I feel I had oughter kn: 
all this, but how could I tell it was « 
the name you cared for an’ not me? © 
if only I could do somethin’! W 
didn’t you tell me what was bother 


you! I would ’a’ called you ‘ Mis’ H 
gins’ all the time, an’ have made ever 
body call you so, too; but now— 0 
Miss Sallie, what am I goin’ to do wl 


you’re gone ?—They’ve all gone—all gor 
an’ now you're goin’, too. Ain’t th 
anything I ean do to keep you?” 

He took her spare hand and held 
fast, as if the strength of his 
could hold her to earth. At the 
usual and unlooked-for sign of tend 
the woman’s eyes brimmed, 
looking through the mist of tears, s! 
asked softly, 

“Would you feel very bad with 
gone, Hi?” 

“T can’t say how.bad, Miss Sall 
You know, I ean’t talk all right ab 
these things, but I know—oh, I know 
vould be twice as easy to go myself.” 

There was a long, deep silence of peac: 
and understanding before Sallie’s slender 
fingers, which had twined themselves te: 
derly about the gnarled ones of Hira: 
were loosened. When she spoke agai! 
her voice had in it only the commo! 
placeness of the early married days. 

“Hi,” she said, “I guess we'd better 
tell Sam Webb’s girl that we won’t need 
her after this week. I guess I'll be ab! 
to take things in hand myself agai: 
by Monday.” 

If the man was surprised, he gave 
sign. He was his normal self aga 
All he answered was, “ All right, M 
Sa—I mean, Mis’ Higgins.” 

And so it was that Miss Sallie can 
into her title. 


gras! 


ness 
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FROM THE EAST 


the Holy Crail 


BY HAVELOCK ELLIS 


ITE mystie shrine of Monsalvat, the 
yi home of the Holy Grail, borne away 

from human strife to that remote 
corner of the world, long haunted the 
medieval mind. As the originally Celtic 
tale of Sir Percival slowly developed in 
Germany, Monsalvat became an essential 
part of the legend; it was inevitable that 
when in modern times that legend again 
emerges in the crowning achievement of 
Wagner’s genius, the Grail is still pre- 
served by a religious order at Monsalvat, 
in Gothie Spain, not far from the land 
of the Moslems. 
Vor. CXTV —No 683.—94 


The northerners who dreamed of Mon- 
salvat in their moments of fervent devo- 
tion or romantie exaltation had heard a 
rumor, but for the most part they knew 
little or nothing of its kernel of fact. Yet 
the rumor itself is the most potent evi- 
dence of the world-wide fascination which 
the ancient mountain shrine of Montser- 
rat exerted over the imaginations of men 
for more than a thousand years, and, in- 
deed, still exerts even to-day. It is in 
vain that one climbs the heights of Mont- 
serrat with memories of Amfortas and 
the “pure fool.” When we have made 
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our way up, beyond even the shrine and 
the monastery, to the great ravine which 
is said to the summit of the 
mountain at moment of the Cruci- 
and have passed the 
fantastic row of rocky pinnacles to which 
the the Holy 
Grail” has been assigned, we have seen 
all that connect the real 
Montserrat with the legendary Monsalvat. 
Perhaps we should be well content that 


have rent 
the 
fixion, when we 


name of “Guardians of 


there is to 


so sublime a symbol has long been borne 
away to an invisible home, and that the 


Hols 


mortal shrine 


Grail should have its sole and im- 
in the human imagination. 
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But the real and still living legend of 
Montserrat, though of no profound imag 
inative significance, has yet sufficed to 
give an incomparable spiritual halo to a 
spot which, even if it had not become a 
shrine of faith, must always be a shrin 
of Nature. It that St. Luke 

by tradition regarded as the most accom 
plished of the first Christians—once fash 
ioned a rude wooden image of the Virgin 
Mary. Whoever the sculptor may hav 
been, however, it seems to be agreed that 


is said 


the rude image, still venerated here, was 
counted as sacred at a period anterior 
even to legend. In the eighth eentury 

and how much earlier it 
is impossible tO Say 
monks would seem to be 
settled in the 
and on the coming of the 
Moors to have concealed 
the image in a grotto and 


fled. 


mountain, 


Towards the end of 


the ninth century—when 
the history of Montser 
rat, heightened by legend 
really opens—the imag 
was accidentally discov 
ered by shepherds. Nun 
were then planted here, 


soon to give place ti 
monks from 


the great abbey of Ripoll 


Benedictine 


Through many vicissi 
tudes the Virgin of Mont 
serrat always emerged 
triumphant; early in th 
fifteenth century her 
shrine, from being only 
a priory under Ripoll, be 
came an independent ab 
bey. From the first prob 
ably it was the haunt of 
hermits. The serrated 
mountain was as natural 
ly formed to be the home 
of hermits as the devout 
Spaniard is formed to 
make a hermit; every her- 
mit could here find his 
solitary eyrie in the cliff 
over the great plain, and 
no hermitage ever 
without its inmate. Slow- 
ly, too, as the fame of the 
Lady of Montserrat grew, 
a mighty army of pilgrims 


a 


was 
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began to march up the 
winding path to this 
high shrine, to present 
their offerings and to 
receive the hospitality 
of the monks. Kings 
and princes and no 
bles joined in the pro 
eession; once a queen, 
Violante, the wife of 
Don Juan I., climbed 
up barefoot; a great 
conqueror, Don John 
of Austria, came here 
to lay at the feet of 
the Virgin the spoils 
of Lepanto and to 
cover the whole 
church with — gold; 
most memorable visit 
of all, it was here 
that the soldier Loy- 
ola came to bid fare 
well to earthly camps, 
to spend the night be- 
fore the Virgm, to 
leave his sword on 
her altar and to con- 
secrate himself as a 
soldier of the Church 

the first general of 
the best-organized and 
most famous army 
that has ever fought 
in her service, 

It was not alone in 
the spiritual sphere 
that Montserrat stood 


: Tut 
forth resplendent 
above the world 
around. Like every great Benedictine 


monastery, it was a focus of work and 
enlightenment. Its abbots were some- 
times fine architects, and they knew 
also where to find the best sculptors 
and craftsmen in Spain to beautify their 
splendid Byzantine church. They found 
ed a school of music. They set up a 
famous printing-press when printing was 
still a novelty in the world. If men 
brought here in profusion their precious 
things for love of the Virgin, the guard 
ians of her shrine in the days of its pros 
perity were never unmindful of their 
own responsibilities. The gifts of nat 
ural site and scenery, antiquity and leg 
end, the adoration of a large part of 
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NARROW ROAD FROM THE STATION 


of its own 
monks, thus combined to render Mont 


europe, the skill and energy 


serrat a shrine of almost unparalleled 
magnificence, although from its natural 
position it always preserved a certain aris 
tocratie aloofness, and never enjoyed the 
immense vulgar fame throughout Chris 
tendom of the other great Spanish shrine, 
that of St. James of Compostela. 

Then at last in the early years of the 
nineteenth century came the War of 
Independence. Montserrat is a natural 
fortress—a tempting one, moreover, to 
seize, for the French scented a rich booty. 
They climbed the mountain, slew or dis- 
persed the monks, trampled down the 
shrine, melted or carried off its precious 
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turned by that internal revolution, a few 
vears later, which made every great re 
igious house in Spain the picturesque 
ruin which we see it to-day. When Ford 
visited Montserrat he found it “an 
abomination of desolation,” in which it 
was hard even to secure a resting-place. 
Now once again, though its old splendor 
has departed, Montserrat is alive. The 
great church has heen restored; large 
buildings cluster around to furnish the 
pilgrim and the visitor with a lodging 
that is, nominally at all events, free; the 
well kept, and the Brothers 
who guard this ancient home of Our 
Lady have reestablished the School of 
Music. For there is an indestructible 
vitality in this mountain shrine. It was 
once the Roman Estoreil a temple of 
Venus. Even before that, we may well 


old shrines ar 


believe, some Iberian deity was reverenced 
here. Many a faith may have alighted 
on this misty height and silently winged 
its way into the darkness when the twi- 
light of its godhead arrived. And if 
in the ages to come a new faith should 
arise in the world, a new goddess em- 
body the human dream of adorable grace, 
vi may he s re she will be worshipped 
it Montserrat 


Nowadays not only is Montserrat a 
eentre of activity onee more, but the path 
of the pilgrims has even been made easy. 
When first I saw Montserrat from afar, 
fifteen vears ago, there was no wavy of 
access to the monastery but by the an- 
cient mule-track. Sinee then the aseetie 


Spaniard has so far condescended to 


modern ideas of comfort as to make a 
little mountain railway from Monistrol 
up almost to the very spot below the mon- 
astery where, as the inscription shows 
* Aqui se hizo immovil la Santa Imagen 
en 880,’—the image of the Virgin on 
its discovery refused to be borne away 
from her mountain, and so indicated the 
magnificent site on which the monastery 
was to be erected. 

At last, one day early in May, I stepped 
into the little train which was to bear me 
bevond the river Llobregat and so up the 
face of the mountain, somewhat awed at 
the prospect of at last visiting a sacred 
spot towards which my thoughts had so 
often been set. T was at first surprised 


to tind that my only companions were 
two loving young couples belonging to the 
people. It had not occurred to me that 
the shrine of Our Lady of Montserrat 
should be a fitting place for a honeymoon 
L had forgotten, what I was soon t 
realize, that in the simple, ardent. and 
austere temperament of the Spaniard 
love and religion are two forms of passion 
that naturally merge into each other, and 
that the conditions for gratifying the on 
instinct may very well be adequate to 
gratify the other; in Spain a holiday is 
still, as it onee was with us in the north, 
a holy day. 

Imagine a vaster and more gracious 
Gibraltar, piled and clustered masses o1 
conglomerate rock, with bushes and small 
trees growing on the ledges and in th 
clefts, rising—sheerly, it seems in the 
distance—from an immense undulating 
plain through which winds the river 
Llobregat, dotted along its banks with 
towns and villages, while in the distance 
lie the hills, and far beyond, dim and 
shadowy, the snow-capped Pyrenees, ot 
which Montserrat itself is really a sep 
arate outlying eminence. Too far fron 
any strategic position to have played a 
great part in history as a fortress, Mont 
serrat has been a spiritual citadel, and 
this holy mountain with its divine lady 
and her servants has dominated the land 
from before the dawn of history. 

The little train has arrived, and I fol 
low in the wake of the two young couples, 
for whom the way seems not unfamiliar, 
to an office, where a young man—a lay 
Brother, one would say, were this still 
a properly constituted monastery—enters 
my name and place of abode in a book, 
and without further question hands a ke) 
to another similarly habited youth, who, 
with two sheets and a towel over his arm, 
precedes me to a barracklike building 
bearing the name of St. Teresa de Jesus, 
unlocks the door of a third-story room, 
and leaves me absolutely and in every 
respect to mv own devices for the thre 
days during which Our Lady of Mont 
serrat grants me the _ hospitality of 
her lodging. 

I look around the little whitewashe 
cell which for this brief space will be a 
my own. It is scrupulously clean an 
neat, furnished with absolute simplicity 
IT note—fresh indication that TIT am not 
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in a duly constituted that 
two little beds, separated from 
the rest of the cell by a brilliant curtain, 
the one touch of color and gayety my cell 
reveals. A little table, 
an empty water-pot, and a 


monastery 
there are 


a chair, a basin, 
candlestick 


without a candle complete the equipment 


When I have mad 


entrusted to my care. 


HANCEL OF 





THE CHUR¢ 


to fill it be- 
low, and bought a candle at the provision- 


my bed, taken my water pot 
store which supplies those pilgrims who 
find the one restaurant here beyond their 
means, I feel at last free to put the key 
of my cell in my pocket and give all my 
thoughts to Montserrat. 


Tt is now evening; from the ledge on 


























which the little y 


roup of buildings stands, 


the tinal summits of Montserrat, above 
the monastery, are to-night wreathed with 
lelicate mist. As I wander up and down 


in front of the 


which 


the silent deserted terrace, 


small group of buildings makes 


Montserrat an abode of the living, and 
breathe the exquisite air and gaze out 


the 


at the rocky pinnacles which alone remain 


into mysterious depths below or up 


bright, I feel at last that I have indeed 
reached the solemn shrine that I have 
long dreamed of finding at Montserrat. 
The absolute peace, the absence of any 
sign of life, becomes at last a little puz 
ziing; but the puzzle is solved when I 


make my way in the gloom to the church, 
and pushing open a little door, find my- 
self amid the seattered worshippers in the 
obseurity of the great church. The gloom 


CT 


indeed, is far deeper than outside; 
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the 
has 


fine Spanish 


always 


levotion 
in the north 
the glorification of light has made it so 
bard for us to realize, that a light sub 
dued befits the attitud 
of adoration; that a church 
should 


become acutely conscious of the pett 


instinet for 


known, what 


to gloom alone 
prayer or of 
the last place where we wish 


details which mark the individualities of 

ir fellow creatures. An atmosphere of 
invstery, a vaguely glowing sple ndor that 
ls all the world’s dis 
tinections, alone befits the attitude of ap 
proach to the supreme mystery. 

It is the hour of Oracion, almost 
only hour of the day when the 


cnve lops and eoneera 


the 
church is 
open to the pilgrims, and the exquisite 
voices of the boys are chanting the Av 
Maria, with the restrained and deliberate 
modulation that comes of good training, 
If the glare of day 
penetrate 


as I grope to a seat. 
could 


if 


the church. 
might reveal, one feels, a 


painfully brilliant spectacl 


of tinselled tawdry, which 
now is subdued to a vague 
shimmer of- gold, setting 
forth the massive propor 
tions of the aisleless Ro 
manesque church, while the 
scattered lamps the better 
emphasize the duly ordered 
candles that burn in _ the 
shrine, high up in the apse 
above the altar, enclosing 
the sacred image. In this 


of mellowed 


exaltation 


atmosphere 
spiritual 
mood blends insensib!y and 
that of 
company of 
for 
more than a thousand years 
has climbed up to pray in 
this mountain. Here at 
last the pilgrimage to Mont- 
serrat is accomplished. 


one’s 
harmoniously with 
the 
human 


unceasing 


souls which 


‘er l Sleep is quickly banished 
by the air of this height, 
and to arrive at five in the 
fresh morning stroll 


<4 and 
“ef along the paths 


mountain 
when few or none are yet 
stirring is the best way to 
realize that Montserrat, far 
from being the mere home 
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of the Santa Imagen, was a shrine of na 
ture’s making long before it became a 
shrine of man’s. 

It seems to be the special distinction 


of Montserrat that it achieves the sheer 


altitude, the solemnity, the aloofness of 
a mountain and yet retains a certain 
.ecessibility and amenity which never 
shut it off from communion with hu 
manity. With certain narrow limits its 
aspects are infinitely varied; every tim 
revealing some new and impressive spec 
tacle of jutting promontory, or serried 
nd mighty rock columns, or dark ravine, 


but its main characteristics remain uni 
orm. It is always a huge rock reared 
high in the clouds, but trees and plants 
in immense variety grow almost to the 
summits; pleasant paths lie in every 
direction, and for the fairly intelligent 
vanderer no guide is necessary. There 
re no hardships the pilgrim here need 
irmount. Now and again one hears 
the distant sound of youthful laughter; 
for the note of Montserrat is one of 
laughter as well as of prayer, and on this 
keen and radiant height, which seems in 
1 very literal sense so near the sky, it 
strikes no discord. 

The paths that wind round the moun- 
tain towards the summit reveal here and 
there a neglected chap l, a cave that was 
onee inhabited, a ruined hermitage. Fy 
ery such spot once had its hermit, and 
vhen he died there were always eager 
candidates for the vacant post. Very 
acred is the little cave associated with 
he name of Garin—a ninth-century saint 
vhose sins were grievous and his life here, 

s said, of awful austerity. “It is a 
ommon and indeed a commendabl eus 
om among the Spaniards,” wrote James 
Hlowell from Madrid, in 1622, in his 
Familiar Letters, “when he hath passed 
his Grand Climacterie to make a voluntary 
Resignation of Offices, be they never so 
great and profitable, and sequestering and 
weaning themselves, as it were, from all 
mundane Negotiations and Incumbrane« 8, 
to retire to some Place of Devotion, and 
spend the Residue of their Days in Medi 
tation.” Very certainly, however, th 
lives of the world-weary men who came 
to spend their last years here were not 
usually without their joys. Even this 
cave of Garin’s, small as it is, stands in 
an admirably chosen spot and commands 
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a magnificent view. It is impossible not 


believe that the men who retired from 
the conflicts and anxieties of the world 
to this serene height were not entirely 
moved, as it seemed to the ignorant mob, 


by an unquenchable thirst for suffering 


or a resolute determination to expiate 
their sins at all costs. That would have 
been far better accomplished in less ex- 
quisite spots. For many a weary and 
ensitive soul, we may be sure, it was not 
the thirst for suffering but the thirst for 
joy that led them to Our Lady of Mont- 
serrat. When they let the heavy burden 
of the world slide from off their shoul- 
ders—the cares of a household, the hard- 
ships of camps, the restraints of courts— 
and climbed to a new home in this moun 
tain, it was not with a sinking but with 

rising heart, with the exhilaration of 
St. Francis, with the glad new sense of 
delicious freedom which onee filled the 
men who went into the Thebaid. To li 
in the sunshine; to know how delicate is 
the taste of the water one has one’s self 
fetched from the spring and the herbs 
one has gathered with care; to watch the 
superb and ever-changing procession of 
day and night, of summer and winter; to 
gaze on the towns and villages that lie 
along the banks of the Llobregat below 
and look so infinitely pretty—here was an 
unfailing source of spiritual joy to men 
who knew how bitterly tasted the dregs 
of the eup of life. 

Such thoughts are natural at Montser 
rat as one wanders from holy place to 
holy place, or spends a day in a long 
solitary ramble among the ever-varied dé 
lights of the path that leads to the ex- 
treme summit of the mountain at San 
Jeronimo. It would be an error, however, 
io assume that even when the Shrine of 
Our Lady of Montserrat was at the 
height of its glory, even when the moun 
tain was the goal of innumerable pil 
erims, the hermit’s life was altogether 
without hardship. But here it is that the 
peculiar temperament of the Spaniard 
comes into play. <A certain ardor and 
at the same time a certain hardness lie 
at the heart of that temperament. In 
love and in religion, in the life of the 
crowd or in solitude, -whatever the ex 
cess of his fervor, he retains the instincts 
of a spiritual athlete—that is to say, in 
the strict sense, of an ascetic. That is 
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indeed the 
and simplicity of 


secret of the curious unity 
the Spanish soul—it 
ever has the ardent and unsparing sim- 
plicity of flame. 
Don unlike repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish soul in life and 
legend as they may seem, yet alike reveal 
this flamelike quality. It is equally vis- 
ible in the lowliest and the greatest 
spirits. Even Lope de Vega, with all his 
passionate exuberance 


Santa Teresa de Jesus 


and Juan Tenorio, 


of literary produc- 
tion, and all his reckless dissoluteness of 


< 


)F THE GROTTO 


to the end of his long life 


shook himself free from his inborn spit 


living, neve! 
itual asceticism. He never ate meat o1 
Fridays, told, though for his 
health’s sake he had a dispensation to do 
so, and on that day also he always flagel 
lated himself; even on the Friday befor 
he died, it is recorded, the walls of his 
room and the discipline he had used t 
scourge himself were found stained wit! 
fresh blood. Tt is the preoccupation wit! 
passion, the predominance of the lover 


we are 











and the saint, which makes it so easy 
for the Spaniard to treat with a light and 
easy negligence the heavy burden of ma- 
terial comfort which hangs like a mill- 
stone round the necks of northern people. 

[Thus it is that a large part of the 
charm of Montserrat lies in its freedom, 
in the exclusion of all demands which 
are not essentially necessary. The ascetic 
temperament of the Spaniard renders 
few things necessary, while his individ- 
ualism makes it easy for him, in no un- 
kindly spirit, to leave the stranger alone. 
I cannot remember that any one during 
the whole of my stay made any attempt 
to hamper my movements, to offer his 
services or his wares, or to demand any 
gratuity. There are guides, indeed, but 
they do not proffer their services, and 
there is a little bureau where post-cards 
are sold, but it is nearly always closed. 
One reflected on all that would be seen 
here if some evil fate had placed Our 
Lady of Montserrat’s shrine in one’s own 
country—of the huge and gaudy hotels 
with their liveried flunkies, of the tea- 
garden which would replace the cross 
on the Mirador, of the innumerable shops 
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and booths where the stranger would be 
pestered to buy altogether unnecessary 
articles, of the gigantic advertisements of 
whiskeys and liver-pills which would de- 
file every exquisite point of rock. As one 
thinks of these things one realizes how 
far we have yet to travel before we at- 
tain to the Spaniard’s insight into the 
art of living, his fine parsimony in life, 
lest for life’s sake he should lose the 
cause for living, his due subordination 
of dull material claim to the larger 
spiritual claims of joy and freedom. 

That indeed is the final lesson of Mont- 
serrat and the last thought as we leave 
this shrine in the sky where the Spaniard 
comes for a brief season to pray and to 
laugh and to make love. It is but a little 
thing to have seen the old wooden image 
of the Virgin, laden as it may be with 
the memories of a dozen centuries. But 
it is a great thing to have been lifted 
for a moment into a larger spiritual 
air, to have caught a glimpse of a finer 
ideal of life, to have learnt a lesson in 
the art of living. The symbolic quest 
of the Grail, after all, may still be pur- 
sued in Montserrat. 


Nightingale Lane 
BY WILLIAM SHARP 


OWN through the thicket, out of the hedges, 
A ripple of music singeth a tune. . 

Like water that falls 

From mossy ledges 

With a soft low croon: 


It will 


Sc 0TL 


cease! 


No, it falls but to rise—but to rise—but to rise! 
It is over the thickets, it leaps in the trees, 
It swims like a star in the purple-black skies! 
Ah, once again, 
With its rapture and pain, 
The nightingale singeth under the moon! 
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HE skipper stood by the wheel in- 
T dolently, letting the swash of the 

rudder push the spokes back and 
forth along his fingers. 

The Lucky, with staysail and main- 
sail set, moved slowly eastward on the 
long, round-topped swells. 

Out to starboard many specks against 
the calm appeared and vanished, as dories 
rose and fell on the seas. 

The day was hot, sweating in the glare 
of the sun; and the horizon everywhere 
was hazy and dim, as though looked at 
through smoked glasses. 

The deck of the schooner had lost its 
new, fresh look: blood stains and the yel- 
low taint of dried-up slime were appar- 
ent all over it. Seales by the myriads 
clustered on the coamings of the fish- 
hatches, and a persistent stink of cod 
hung suffocatingly, made worse by the 
sun’s strength. 

“ Ain’t lost a Johnson said, 
leaning against the gear-box of the wheel 
and thrusting a lean thumb in the arm- 
hole of his plaid waistcoat. 

Wong Ling, the cook, snugly ensconced 
in the the companionway, 
filled his little pipe with something that 
he took from a tiny bag hanging round 
his neck. 

“ We gottee plentee fish, Capping, too!” 
pushing the nail-pull into the slim bowl. 
watched the Chinaman. 
“ Look-a-here, Wong; quit yer damned 
dope-smokin’ !” 

The cook looked up, a pained expression 
in his narrow eyes. “ Wong no smokee 
d’lope, Capping! On’ee smokee velly 
nice think!” 

The skipper laughed. “ It ’ll velly nice 
fix you!” he said, watching the dories in 
the distance as a hen watches her chicks. 

“Make Wong biggee, fine, strong!” 
The Chinaman sucked away, inhaling the 
faint blue fumes deeply. 

“Strong! Make you weaker’n a shrimp 
an’ a bigger fool than Bond hisself!” 


dory !” 


shadow of 


Johnson 
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Lifting and rolling gently, the schooner 
crept towards the dories, a gentle mur 
mur of froth at her bows. Little waves 
ran to port and starboard, disappearin; 
far away, overpowered by the weight 
the greater surge. 

The cook stared at Johnson. “ Yo 
white man no understan’ee Chinaman’ 
think !” 

“No, and I don’t want any sicl 
‘think’ as you’ve got in thet little pipe!” 

“ Makee big mis’t’lake, Capping! Wong 
have nicee think, an’ gettee muchee long 
pleasule !” 

The Chinaman’s face grew white be 
neath the yellow as he puffed. His alo 
eyes became black under the influence of 
the opium. 

“Ah-h, Capping, 
tlings now!” 

The short figure twitched and trembled 
and its voice was faint. “Wong se 
lovelee girlee in Chinaman’s land; se 
flowe’ls, smellee flowe’ls, ev’ly place—al’ 
lound. Hea’ finee piece music, Capping; 
kissee girlee, winee biggee lot d'llar 
fantan !” 

The voice ceased; the cook sucked on 
mechanically, his eyes focussed on noth 
ing, his brain working on things that were 
thousands of miles from the great Banks. 

Johnson, in some mysterious way, was 
drawn by the glamour of the cook’s words 
“Dang the Chink!” he muttered, gazing 
aloft and clutching the wheel. He was 
fascinated, nevertheless, and listened t 
Ling’s murmuring intently. 

“W'lay, fa’ w'lay. Wong see heap 
money! Wong gettee; Wong velly much 
like. Me see greatee place whe’le wate 
jump upee—up an’ shine; makee nice 
noise; have muchee nicee feel!” 

Johnson left the wheel and drew up his 
foot to kick the Chinaman. A puff of 
breeze came and the schooner leaned, fall 
ing off. He brought her to her cours 
again, the dories showing nearer in th: 
afternoon sun. 
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THE LEAVING 

‘Ye liar you!” He swore at the cook. 
“Ye said that it wouldn’t lay ye up!” 
Contempt in his eyes, he handled the 
wheel, favoring the gusts of 
“ Ellison ’ll be th’ last aboard!” he mut- 
tered. “an’ it’s a good thing I got him 
fur this eruise! He’s brought in more cod 
than the whul’ danged bunch—a’most!” 

Flat calm again, and Johnson turned 
to the Chinaman. The little pipe had 
dropped from his mouth, and from its 


breeze. 


bowl a wisp of smoke still rose straight 
and thin. 

“ He’s done for some hours now, dod- 
gast it! I shouldn’t ha’ let him smoke!” 

Then a draught blew the smoke to- 
wards the skipper, the sweet fumes reach- 
ing to his brain. He took firm hold of 
the wheel, staring towards the dories. 

“Muchee longee pleasure!” he mut- 
tered, in a curious whisper. 

He was tired out with long days of 
handling the schooner, alone with the 
cook, while the dories were away haul- 
From morning till night it was 
tack and *bout ship, with sheets to be 
dragged at aft, while Wong, chanting in 
minor key, hauled on the jib - tackle. 
Then there was single reefing to do when 
the wind came suddenly, he having the 
hard work, the cook handling the wheel. 

For many days this had gone on, and 
he was worn with the strain; his body 
resting gratefully now, in the heat and 
calm of the afternoon. 

The cook talked to himself in his own 
language, the words muffled, coming from 
far down in his throat. His eyes were 
closed, and the slim body lay relaxed on 
the hot deck. 

Motionless then the schooner drifted. 
Johnson’s eyes were on the little pipe 
that smoked on. No slightest breath of 
wind on the great wilderness of 
only the huge rollers moved, their breasts 
mirrorlike. 

No sound save for the dry creak of 
sheet-blocks as the main-boom fetched 
up hard, and the dripping sw-i-ish when 
the ropes dragged out of water. 
free she had been; now that the breeze 
was gone, the big stick wavered in short 
heaves, as though hesitating whether to 
rush aeross the schooner and jibe her. 
The sun was high above the water-line 
in the distance yet, its rays beaming with 
great heat on the surging ocean. 
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“ Nobody ‘ll know,” 
pered. 


the skipper whis- 
“I’m dead tired, an’ it’s a long 
It “i 
keep me awake, if I take jest a whiff or 
two!” 


time afore th’ dories ‘ll be aboard. 


He let go of the wheel, went over 
= Nobody 1 
know!” he muttered again, watching the 
dories far away. With a deep inhalation, 
as he would smoke his own pipe, John- 
son drew in the fumes. He waited, fin- 
gering the tiny, slender bowl. Nothing 
happened! He was as tired as ever, 
and the waters rolled in the same way 
to the creaks and blocks 
and halyards. 

“Such stuff!” he snorted, 
deeper pull on the little pipe. 

He waited again, doubtingly. 


and picked up the pipe. 


bangings of 
taking a 


Then 
his eyes opened wide; a new strength 
came over him. 

“Tt’s great!” he said, aloud. “ Tll have 
one more puff to keep good an’ lively,” 
sucking hard. 

Silence for some minutes, the swells 
passing under the schooner with squirts 
of foam as they struck her freeboard. 

The Chinaman talked on, his voice 
sounding eerily in the stillness of the 
waters. 

“Look, man, look at those mountains!” 
Johnson murmured, leaning on the wheel. 
“Look at ’em!” he growled, “ain’t they 
fine? See the snow on th’ tops of ’em, 
an’ down alow th’ green of trees, wi’ 
valleys atween! Can’t you hear the 
brooks a-gurglin’, same’s they used to in 
ol’ Vermont whar I was born; cain’t you 
hear them birds a-singin’ same as they 
did in th’ apple-trees ter home ?” 

Eyes agleam he listened. No answer 
but the sodden murmur of the sea against 
the schooner’s sides. 

“One more, an’ T’ll be strong!” he 
gurgled. 

The pipe dropped to the deck when it 
left his lips. 

“°Tis a band I hear a-playin’ ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home’! I see women dancin’.” 
His voice rose shrilly. “See the flowers, 
man, smell em—ain’t they sweet?” His 
nostrils dilated. “Thar,” he whispered, 
eyes open still, “thar’s fields o’ flowers, 
man—cain’t ye see em? J kin! An’ yon- 
der, look yonder to them hills a-glistenin’ 
wi’ th’ sun on ’em! Oh, ’tis beau’ful!” 

Johnson slipped to the deck, his figure 
sprawling inertly. The little pipe was 
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out; no smoke came from its tiny black- 
mouthed bowl. 

The schooner, left to her own devices, 
swung erratically. A breeze came. The 
main-boom shivered across the deck, drag- 
ging the wet sheet-ropes across John- 
son’s face. 

Bang! It fetched up with a smash, 
and the bows crowded into the breeze. 

The skipper lay quiet, muttering to 
himself, and the cook kept up his weird 


monologue. 


“'T’ schooner’s a-comen, Bim!” . El- 
lison pierced a half-herring with the 
great hook as he spoke. “ T’ere’s heaps 
o’ light yet,” he added, watching the bait 
vanish under the surface, the line whiz- 
zing softly through his fingers. 

The dory drifted slowly along, lifting 
easily to the long swells from the north- 
east. Far away, rising out of the sea 
as a cloud of white, the schooner shone 
in the sunlight, her hull invisible, only 
her canvas gleaming. 

Sharkey swore as he pricked his finger 
against a cod’s teeth. “ Fish-hooks an’ 
tar!” he grumbed, “it’s hot ’nough ter 
boil a lobster on th’ rail in a dry bucket!” 

“Fushin’s good, zure,” the big Labra- 
dorian answered, with a smile. 

Bim looked at him. “ Ay, an’ it’s al- 
ways good fishin’ wi’ ye!” he growled. 
“Damn me if I don’t think yer in wi’ 
th’ Devil o’ th’ Sea!” 

Ellison’s face was grave instantly. 
“You zhut up, Bim, a-talkin’ o’ t? Bad 
"Un! Ef t’ luck be wi’ uns, be satisfy, 
and no talk ’bout t? Bad ’Un!” 

The other pulled in and hove a great 
cod on the dory’s bottom. “™ A’ right, 
Jack; no.o’fence, lad, no o’fence!” 

He baited, and cast the lead, his eyes 
on the schooner. Nearer now she was, 
standing in hazed outline against the 
heat-blurred horizon. 

“Great skipper, to hold on, lettin’ 
his boom thrash that-a-way!” Bim 
was ugly. “Look at them other do- 
” he grumbled, “away off thar ?’ 
th’ west’ard; we'll be picked up last, 
as oosual!” 

“WVhy for not ?”—Ellison jerked a cod 
aboard—“ vhy for not? We-uns get more 
cod t’an de rest o’ de dories! De skipper 
leavin’ us out longer; good thought, him!” 

“What we got ter-day?’ Sharkey 
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looked meditatively at the heap of cod 
on the low ballast. 

“Mabbe couple hundred; most of ’em 
11 go seven, nine pound an’ more.” 

The other sneered. “ We oughter got 
Say, Jack, what ails the schooner?” lh: 
shouted, interrupting himself. 

In the faint breeze the Lucky slid 
ahead uncontrolled; when a stronger puff 
came, she promptly hove to, and fell off 
as the wind decreased. Time and again 
she did this, her evolutions becoming 
frequent as the wind strengthened. 

Ellison looked long and _= sharply; 
“Zomethin’ wrong on un, Bim! Un’ 
not actin’ right!” 

“ Oh, stow yerself!” The other knocked 
a huge cod on the head. “ Th’ Cappen’s 
aboard, an’ Wong; that’s a fine crew, if 
ye like! They'll take care o’ us, don’t 
worry yerself!” 

“ Ah’m no worryint—on’ee t’inken !” 

Something in Ellison’s voice made th« 
other take his fingers from a cod’s gills 
quickly. He too straightened up and 
watched the schooner. 

The breeze was freshening fast; th: 
long distance between the dory and th« 
Iucky was crinkled, the little rippling 
spurs running merrily on their sullen 
foundations, moving much faster than 
they. The sun seemed to lift away and 
became a sickly, pale circle of yellow 
The schooner behaved more curiously 
than ever in the strong wind. She would 
come up into it with a good way and g¢g 
about, then run free for a moment and 
jibe, heeling over when the boom brought 
up taut on the sheets. 

Bim stared without speaking. “ The: 
must be asleep below, a-lettin’ her strai: 
everythin’ that way!” He took a chew 
as he spoke. 

Ellison, leaning in the stern, a line i: 
each hand, watched, anxiety in his eyes 
The nearest dory to them was a quarter ot 
a mile away; Burberry and Larz Anse: 
worked it. Their figures, as mere specks. 
could be seen whenever one of them, 01 
both, stood up to haul a heavy fish. 

“Tis strange th’ mate do’na notice!” 
Jack said. 

Sharkey hitched his oilskin trousers a 
bit higher. “Too busy tryin’ ter git mor 
fish ’n we do! I hearn th’ skipper laffin’ 
at ’im t’other watch by night.” 

“Zay, Bim, uns should go t’ th’ ship,” 
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THE SKIPPER LAY QUIET, MUTTERING TO HIMSELF 
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Jack said, suddenly, as the schooner jibe d 
ind careened heavily. 

“What for?’—the other jerked a line. 
“What for? We’re doin’ good biziness 
whar he be: let well ’nough alone! They'll 
make up p’utty quick.” 

The two men fished steadily, while the 
breeze grew, the waves lifting till their 
‘rests broke over the dorv’s bows from 
time to time. 

‘We’re movin’ too danged fast,” Shar- 
key began, making the four oars fast to 
the long painter. 

“ns oughter go t’ th’ ship!” Ellison 
was in earnest now. 

‘Stow yer gab, ye Labrodor galoot; 
git to work an’ fish!” Sharkey flung the 
drag-anchor overboard. 

Ellison gave one look to windward. The 
blow came hard, driving spray over them. 
Seeing what was coming, he sprang on 
the other. 

“What ye doin’?” Bim shrieked as 
Jack grabbed him. 

“Will un go t’ th’ ship?” Tle was mad 
with fear that something had happened 
to the Cap’en. 

“Quit yer foolin’!” his burly com- 
panion grunted; “this ain’t no thay- 
ter!” He tried to loosen Ellison’s hold 

his wrists. 

“Will un go?” the gaunt Labradorian 
growled. 

‘Not much! When we’re ‘high boat’ 

n’ fish’s a-comin’ the way they be! Le’ 
go, Jack; what ails ye?” 

Ellison took his great hands from the 
ther and hauled in on the painter. 

The seas broke solidly aboard now, his 
weight in the bows. To windward was 

weird white- yellow wal? that came 
on rapidly. 

“Drop it!” Bim yelled, understanding 
the other’s plan. “ Drop it!” 

Ellison hauled away powerfully. Shar- 
key leaped at him, letting his lines drag 
over till they brought up to their fasten- 
ings on the cleats. 

“What ye think yer doin’?” he snarled, 
making a grab at the painter. 

“Tins ‘ll go t? the ship!” Ellison said, 
slowly, his mate’s hand reaching past 
him, clutching the rope. 

“Go to the schooner—nothin’!” the 
other cursed then, the oaths whirled 
away to the wind. “Th’ schooner ’Il 
come ter us.” 
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This, on top of his dread for the Cap’en, 
made Ellison forget himself entirely. 
The oath and his fear let loose his savage 
anger (that lurks deeply in rough na- 
tures, and, because of its depth, tumultu 
ous when roused, unrestrained then). 

“Blast un!” He turned with the lithe- 
ness of a wild beast, seized the other by 
the throat and forced him backwards 
across the bow-thwart. Sharkey was very 
powerful. He writhed from Ellison’s 
grip and twined his arms about the Lab- 
radorian’s chest. 

“Ye devil, ye!” he screamed, fighting 
hard, crushing Jack’s breath. 


Ellison sank his great fingers into the 
other’s bicep muscles, working them to 
and fro against the bone. 

ia go, damn ye, le’ go!” Bim 
screamed with pain. 

The seas curled in over them, soak- 
ing their struggling bodies, and the 
wind fell before the white wall that 
advanced, reaching to the heavens in 
dense mass. 

“Will un go t’ th’ ship now?” 

“ Ay; le’ go, ye murderin’ fool!” 

Ellison stood up, panting, watching the 
other rise slowly. Sharkey’s face was 
out of shape with rage. Jack laughed 
at him, and turned to haul in on the 
painter again. 

He heard a creak, swung like lightning, 
and met the heavy blow Sharkey struck 
on his arm. 

Then his savagery took shape. He 
threw himself against him, knocking him 
into the stern-sheets by his weight. 

Tle felt a sickening pain in his left 
hand. Sharkey’s teeth sank in deeply, 
chewing at the flesh. Ellison tried to 
drag his hand away, but the other’s teeth 
held. <A dash of salt came, the stinging 
drift passing up his nose. The dory 
labored heavily in the seas, tugging at 
her drag with jerks and tremblings. Out 
of his mind with pain and fury, Fllison 
felt round with his other hand for a 
weapon. The bait-knife was under his 
fingers. Te clutched it, felt the other’s 
throat, and raised to strike. 

“No! t? God no let un!” he groaned, 
dropping the steel and feeling further, all 
the while the awful agony of his hand 
in Sharkey’s jaws. He couldn’t get at 
the other because of the thwarts and 


tangle of lines. The knock-out stick for 
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He grabbed it, short- 
ening it in his right hand. 

“ Will un let me go?” 

The other didn’t answer. 

With all the strength in his body, FIlli- 
brought the down on 
Sharkey’s head, grunting with the im- 
pact. The hold loosened; his left hand 
was free. Again and he struck 
furiously, the blows sounding muffled and 
dull in the stillness. 

The wind had gone. Over everything, 
hanging on the rolling seas, the fog clung, 
damp and chill. 

Ellison stood up, blood dripping from 
his hand, mingling with the fish slime at 
his feet. Sharkey lay still, doubled up 
against the thwart, his feet twitching. 

Jack breathed fast, his lungs working 
with great heavings under his ribs. Pain- 
fully, slowly, he got the drag alongside 
and hauled in the oars; then he listened. 

Silence everywhere, but for the squash 
and splash of the dory as it rose and fell 
over the rapidly calming swells. He got 
two blades between the thole-pins and 
rowed, one hand causing him excrucia- 
ting pain. 

“'T’ rest ‘Il be lost thiss foag!? he mur- 
mured, pulling on, taking his course 
by instinct for where he had last seen 
the schooner. 

“T’ Cap’en? Hope un t’ God be no 
hurt!” he groaned, pulling ahead slowly, 
the dory rising buoyantly to-the dimin- 
ishing seas. 

The weight of the unconscious man 
forward pulled her bows down too far; 
Ellison doubled the feet that stuck up, 
under the thwart, and dragged Sharkey’s 
body aft, till it rested under his own 
seat, sprawled in the salt and slime, the 
man’s head on a big cod. Jack rowed 
slower and slower, listening for some 
sound of the Lucky. 

“Zure t? Cap’en must be on deck by +? 
now!” he muttered, hoarsely. 

Nothing but the swash and run of the 
ocean answered him, and the fog settled 
oppressive and dead on its surface. His 
hand ached badly; it was greatly swollen, 
so that he had difficulty in keeping hold 
of the oar. Sweat streamed from him, 
dropping off his eyebrows and chin. He 
looked at the man beneath. 

“TI be zorry t’ hav’ smashed un so 
hard!” he said, “but I'll no take back- 
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water f’om any man when t’ Cap’en’s in 
danger or wantin’ zomethin’ to be did!” 

He pulled on, the strokes farther and 
farther apart. 

“T? God!” he moaned, looking at his 
hand. “I’m t’inken un’s pisened me!” 

The whole palm was distended mai 
times, the fingers standing from it lik 
green bits of putty. Clotted blood hid th 
wounds on the back and lower edge, b 
at the ends teeth-marks were apparent 
It was a nasty, ragged tear. The big 
boned wrist was beginning to inflame as 
he watched, and he felt deep throbbings 
to his shoulder. 

“Hear uns zay az zalt be good.” Flli 
son thrust his hand into the water. IT. 
stiffened all over, his heels kicking a 
tattoo on the bottom when the brine at 
into the raw flesh, cleansing it. He held 
it there, his face set, and white as the fog 
about him, his eyes shining with the pain. 

“Tn ‘Il do—oh God!” 

Tears flowed, and he rocked himself to 
and fro, the wounded hand clutched to 
his chest. It became numb then; he 
sighed at the relief. 

“T’ schoon’r’s no far.” He took up 
the oars and struggled ahead, forcing the 
dory over the long mountains of dirty 
green by slow, heart-breaking labor. 

“ Ah-o-y!” 

Tlis voice quavered in its strength and 
broke on the last note. 

Silence—liquid silence. Only the soft 
hiss and gurgle of the dory as it swung 
up and down. He pulled for more ago- 
nizing minutes; then drifted again. 

“ Ah-o-o-0-y !” 

The sound of his call was taken up in- 
stantly by ‘the mists, made useless by 
their sodden mass. His left arm was 
nearly powerless; the dory’s bow veered 
to port when he rowed; he could nof 
balance the strength of his arms. 

A whiff of air struck his hot face. He 
sniffed quickly. 

“T’ere’s a blow comen! 
me zure.” He paused. 

“ Ah-o-o-oy on de Luck-e-e-ee!” 

The breeze dimpled the shrouded wa- 
ters. He blew a blast on his little horn 
then. The noise pierced but scant yards. 

“T’ Cap’en, t? Cap’en! Zome’at be 
wrong wi’ un!” he whispered, taking up 
his oars once more. “T’ schooner wass 
no far f’om—” 
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A huge shape grew out of the fog above 
him, towering into nothingness, as the 
schooner ran up into the growing wind, 
slatting and quivering. 

Ellison, the dory just under her bows, 
stared in unbelief for an instant; then 
he made a quick grab at the main-sheets 
that trailed past him when the schooner 
slid ahead by her impetus. 

“ Ah-oy, Cap’en!” No answer. 

Her bows fell off; the Lucky moved 
away. he holding on to the sheet-ropes. 
There was not enough wind yet to draw 
them taut, and he hauled himself along- 
side, slashed the painter free from the 
other pair of oars, took the end in his 
nouth, and clambered on board, drag 
ging himself up by one hand as well 
as he could, before the weight of the 
dory should bring up against his head. 
He made fast on a belaying-pin; then 
looked aft. 

The skipper’s body was close to the 
rail, and the Chinaman sprawled in the 
port-scuppers. 

“ Be they*hav’ a fight?” Ellison start- 
ed towards them. <A quick, heavy puff 
of wind came; he ducked as the boom 
rushed across the deck with a rattle of 
cordage and blocks. When she careened 
the skipper rolled against the wheel-box, 
limp and helpless. The cook slid a few 
inches. 

“For’ard!” the fisherman — shouted, 
searcely crediting that there was no one 
aboard. The sound of his voice came 
back to him hollowly in the fog and 
growing darkness. He stared about won- 
deringly. The seas were gaining in 
height as he watched, and the wind 
whined stronger each moment in the rig 
ging. A dash of spray came full in his 
face, its coldness startling him. 

That the hurt hand might not be 
bruised, he tucked it between the second 
and third button of his oilskin, pushing 
it in to the wrist. The schooner flatted 
into the wind again, hesitated, shivered, 
her spars cracking, and came about. 

“ What me to do?” he gasped, his posi- 
tion and responsibility awing him. 

The dory soused along behind, towing 
now on one angle, then on the other, dip- 
ping badly. 

Ellison saw the little pipe then, picked 
it up, smelled of it—and hurled it over- 
hoard. “Th’ Chinay’s pisened un an’ 
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hisself!” he muttered. “ T’ey be no good, 
t’em Chinay!” 

The wind shrieked a sturdy blast ;. the 
schooner answered it by falling off for 
an instant, then running into the breeze 
again, pitching. He saw his chance, 
dashed to the main-sheet and hauled in 
as much as he could, taking a half-turn 
on the bits when the schooner fell away. 
He paid out the rope till he could reach 
the wheel, then put his foot on it and 
spun a few spokes with his one hand. 
She came up quickly; he got in several 
feet this time. Again he did his trick, 
and again, each time gaining, till he had 
the mainsail close-hauled. Then he half 
hitehed the wheel, so that she could not 
gyrate as before, and ran forward. 

“ Ah-oy!” 

The fo’castle was dark; no sound an 
swered him but the noise of the seas and 
the yelling of the wind. Night was on 
him, blacker because of the fog, made 
very cold by the wind. By dint of heart 
breaking tugs that racked the muscles 
of his back, he close-hauled the stay- 
sail, too. Panting, he leaned against 
the rail. 


T’ foag wo’ no last long wi’ t’? wind 

He crawled below and found the big 
horn. Blowing a mighty po-o-op into the 
night, the sound reaching out over the 
waves mysteriously, he listened. 

A rain of brine wind-driven in his 
face, the Lucky lifting easily, he stood 
waiting. 

ae Cap’en must be zick bad or zom’- 
thin’ !” 

He turned quickly at—“ Luck-e-e 
ahoy!” <A voice, from somewhere cam 
the tones. 

Po-o-op! He put all the strength of 
his lungs in the blast. 

Spray hurtling over her in sheets, the 
schooner hove to, fell off a point, hove to 
again, making but slight way. 

“ Aho-oy!” 

Po-o-op! he answered. A dory grated 
alongside; he watched it half-heartedly, 
the pain in his hand and arm dazing him. 

Burberry and the Swede got to the 
deck, their dory banging to windward. 

“W’ere’s th’ Cap’en?”’ the mate bel 
lowed. Ellison weakly pointed aft, sway- 
ing unsteadily. Burberry saw the China 


man by the same glance and sized up the 
situation instantly. “He been smokin’ 
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th’ cook’s dope-pipe!” His roar sounded 
but faintly for the noises of the freshen- 
ing gale. “ Why didn’t ye run down to 
us, ’stead o’ heavin’ to? What ye and 
Bim been doin’, annyhow?” His quick 
eyes saw the boom drooping. 

“Come up on yer lifts!” He swayed 
at one, Ansen took in on the other. 
“ Bear a hand, Jack, lively now an’ git 
this— Say!’—he swung on his heel, the 
water dripping from his mustache— 
“w’ere’s Bim, the lazy divvil? Hev ye 
both quit workin’ for to-day?’ His voice, 
such of it as could be heard, was sar- 
eastic, when Ellison, his legs trembling 
under him, relaxed between the _hal- 
yards to lee’ard. As he spoke, Burberry 
eaught sight of the dory bobbing and 
lurching aft. 

His anger flared. “Say! what d’ye 
think this craft is, eh? Go leavin’ yer 
dory jerkin’ an’ strainin’ her planks out 
thar!” He strode across the slanting 
deck, reaching out to grab Ellison. 

“ Well, holy lobsters!” as the Labra- 
dorian’s head fell forward, his body sag- 
ging to the deck. “ Ansen!” the mate 
thundered. He pulled Ellison flat by his 
left arm. The wounded hand slipped out 
of the oilskin. “ Lord!” Burberry mut- 
tered, seeing. “The pore sucker; no 
wonder he couldn’t do anythin’; ’tis a 
wonder he got her hove to at all, only 
him and Bim to work her! Lug him 
for’ard, git him in his bunk!” 

He and the Swede took Ellison into the 
fo’castle and placed him with rough care 
between his blankets. The smelly in- 
terior was dark. 

“Bim, ye scouse, come out o— He 
ain’t here!” 

The mate felt Sharkey’s bunk all over, 
then tried the others. He sprang up the 
ladder, Ansen at his heels. They stared 
at each other. 

“What’s happened?” Burberry felt 
that something was very wrong. 

“Maybe da fool es below aft,” Larz 
suggested. They hurried through the 
skipper’s quarters, even hunting through 
the mate’s cabin in the blackness. 
“ Guess he’s gone b’-t’-board!” the Swede 
said, with a gruff softness. 

On deck again. 

The night was clear, stars in sight here 
and there between rifts of the clouds; and 
once, when the great masses split widely, 
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the moonsheen streamed over the wild 
seas, its light topping the crests pure 
white and gleaming. The gale was fresh 
ening steadily. 

“Git yer lights hung, lad; God knows 
where th’ rest of the boys be; we'll try 
to run down a ways ef it don’t git too 
dusty.” 

The Swede vanished towards the bows. 

“Ye fool!” the mate grumbled, looking 
down at the skipper. “God, an’ ye’ll stay 
there till a bit o’ wet brings ye to!” He 
got hold of the painter of Ellison’s dory. 
“Poor ol’ Bim!” he whispered, heaving 
in on it hand over hand. “ Ye was always 
kind o’ sulky, but a fust-rate doryman. 
Ain’t it hell?’ he asked himself, rest- 
ing for a moment, his eyes roving into 
the half-light reaching away over the 
tumultuous seas. “ Another good man 
gone into the jaws o’ that!”—he spat 
fiercely on the heaving, curling waters— 
“whar many a lad has gone afore, God 
bless ’em!” 

He pulled away lustily at the painter. 
The dory’s bow bumped the short over- 
hang, scratched along, and came under 
him. He made fast. The moon broke 
through the clouds again and shone full 
on the man’s face on the bottom. The 
mate gasped. 

“Bim Sharkey or yer ghost!” he yell- 
ed, starting back at the weird sight of a 
green-white face tossing and falling in 
the light of the moon. He almost crept 
to the rail—and believed his eyes. Watch- 
ing his chance, he swung himself over. 

Bim was warm, and when the mate 
touched him he moved. 

“Le’ go, ye murderin’ fool!” Sharkey 
breathed, but the wind drowned the words. 

The mate thrust his great arms under 
the half-conscious man, waited till a sea 
lifted the dory nearly on a level with 
the rail, and literally threw him on the 
schooner’s deck, clambering after. 

A comber struck the Lucky fairly on 
her beam, its frother lashing across her 
decks viciously. Forward the port and 
starboard lights twinkled strangely into 
the screeching night, and far away, 
above, a big white gleam showed that the 
sailing-light was burning well. The wind 
flung itself mightily at the schooner’s 
canvas, forcing her seuppers deeply awash 
now and then. The Swede came aft. 
“There’s Bim!” the mate shrieked. 
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“BReen a row o some kind! I—” 
Sw-ss-sht — th-w-an-ng! The Lucky 
pounded and labored, rising to the dark 
mountains of water, darting into the val- 
leys between with tremors from mast- 
head to keel. “ We'll have to run from 
this!” Burberry had his mouth close to 
the Swede’s ear. The two dories thrashed 
and cracked alongside. 

“____oy!” Like a far-away scream the 
voice came to them. Ansen seized the 
fog-horn and sent a long blast to leeward. 
Another dory slid out of the darkness. 

McCloud and Nickerson came on board. 
They were exhausted, wet to the bone, 
hungry, and cold. 

“ What th’—” the Nova-Scotian began. 

“Turn to an’ git these dories on deck! 
Move, ye sons o’ sea-cooks!” The mate 
tailed on to the first one. 

By dint of long-drawn yo—heave—y-o! 
yo-heave—och—hai-y’s, the three were 
hauled to the deck and made fast. 
Through the long hours of the whirling 
night the four men watched and waited, 
sometimes slacking away and running on 
compass course for where ten dories 
should be, somewhere on the driving, 
leaping seas. 

And one by one they found them, their 
little drag-anchors out, the men huddled 
in the stern-sheets almost freezing; curs- 
ing in thankfulness when they saw the 
schooner and the schooner saw the light 
they made. 

Nine dories were nested and lashed 
down; eighteen men swore at the cook be- 
cause there was no fire or food, and 
growled at the skipper lying under a 
tarpaulin for smoking dope and keeping 
them out on a driving sea.» They damned 
him for having risked the schooner first, 
their lives afterwards. Somebody “ goes ” 
nearly every trip, but if the schooner 
“goes” all hands are crossed from the 
lists at home, and some cottages have 
great misery and loneliness on _ the 
Gloucester beach. 

“One hand t th’ fort’pm’st-head ter 
keep a lookout fer the French kid an’ 
‘ Slats ’!” 

Ansen swarmed up stiffly to the mate’s 
order. He reached the jerking, swinging 
height and curled his legs about the rig- 
ging, twining his arms securely in the 
ratlines. At one moment he hung over 
the hissing waters to port, then with a 
Vou. CXTV.—No. 683.—96 
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yank that strained his muscles the 
schooner lurched to starboard, the mast 
quivering, rigging trembling under him. 
He had one hand on the staysail-guy; 
it was taut as a bar of steel, the wind 
making it hum with a dull note, shrill- 
ing through the hooks that held the can- 
vas. His keen, though tired, eyes strained 
away into the interminable distances of 
heaving waters, dull gray and dirty in 
the daylight that came so slowly out of 
the east. The jerkings were more vio- 
lent then. 

He heard a faint shout; peering at the 
deck, he saw the mate beckoning to him 
to come down. His limbs ached when he 
loosened them, and he crawled below step 
by step. 

“Got ter reef her!” Burberry shouted. 
“ Ready at t’? wheel ?” 

The man nodded, bracing his feet. 

“Bring her into it an’ hold her!” 

Amid the erashings of canvas, bang- 
ing and clattering of blocks, swishing of 
sheet-ropes and the nasty sissss-ss of 
frothing spray, the mate’s booming voice 
rose powerfully. 

“Slack away mains’! peak an’ throat!” 
He leaned against the wind, watching 
the gaff and throat drop, the stick slash- 
ing badly. 

“ That’s well!” 

Six men clung to the boom, gathering 
in the billowing, stiff canvas. The work 
warmed them, loosened their cold joints; 
in scant minutes they had finished. 

“TV ist aw-a-y!” 

“Double on th’ stays’]!” 

McCloud and Nickerson crawled out on 
the bowsprit, clinging for their lives. 
The sail, though sheeted down hard, 
flapped in their faces with stunning 
force; MeCloud’s nose was bleeding from 
a blow from it. 

“Hold hard, lad!” he bellowed, as the 
schooner rose to a terrifying height on a 
sea. The valley beyond seemed bottom- 
less to the two. They gripped with all 
their might. 

Down—down with a sickening drop the 
bows rushed towards the oncoming moun- 
tain of water. It was up to their arm- 
pits, dragging at them. 

They got two reefs by awful labor, 
breathing in panting gasps, and crawled 
to the deck, squatting there, exhausted. 

“Qain’t wait no longer!” Burberry 
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thundered; “th’ dory ‘ll hav’ to take its 
chance: I dassent risk holding on here!” 

The men looked at one another. 

“They'll never live through it!” one 
whispered, sorrowfully. “ Poor fellers!” 

“ An’ de Kid was yolly boy, too!” The 
Swede’s eyes were moist with salt, but 
not the salt of the sea, as he stared over 
the hurtling crests. A silence among all 
hands, a grim, ugly silence, for well they 
knew what it meant to leave a dory in 
a gale like this. No one dared responsi- 
bility. The mate was in command; the 
skipper, soaked and inert yet, aft and the 
cook half awash in the scuppers. 

“Keep her off to port an’ slack away 
yer stays’l an’ mains’]!” 

Alec Douglas at the wheel hesitated 
to obev. 

“Blast ye, man, do ’s yer told!” Bur- 
berry growled, leaping at the other. 

In his rush his foot struck the skipper 
hard. The blow on top of the wet and 
cold brought Johnson to his senses. He 
staggered to his feet, clawing at Doug- 
las’s shoulder. The mate stepped back. 

“Wha’s this?” the skipper muttered, 
dragging himself upright, “ wha’s this?” 

Silence among the men. The flying 
crest of a sea struck him viciously. He 
started as though hit with a lash. 

“ Wha’s this?” His wits gathered fast; 
the chill envigored him as he stood, coat- 
less, hatless, in the full force of the gale. 
“T know!” His voice grew stronger. 
“ Bad blow, eh, Burb’rry? Bad blow, eh?” 

The mate nodded. Johnson realized 
that the schooner was running beam to 
the wind. , 

“ Got yer hands all ’board, Burberry ?” 

The mate paused as the words were 
coming. Johnson saw the look on his face. 

“Dang ye, answer!” he screamed, his 
mind keen now. 

Still the mate was silent, the men 
grouped behind him, gaunt and forlorn 
in the full daylight. 

“Tine up, lads, till I see for myself 

Weak in his body, the skipper’s legs 
shook when the seas pounded at the 
schooner. He counted and ealled by 
name each man. He came to— 

“Frenchy!” No answer. 

“Ts he for’ard ?” 

One head shook negatively. 

“Slats!” No answer. Then he re- 
membered that these two had started in 


hed 
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the same dory that morning. Slowly, 
shade by shade, the skipper’s face grew 
white, livid, as he understood. Then, wit! 
an awful curse, he let loose his anger. 

“The wrath of —— be on ye, ye cou 
ards, cowards, cowards,” his voice ris 
ing to a shriek. “Ter go an’ leave 
dory, leave a dory in this sea! I’m si 
o’ ye an’ hope that— It’s easy ’noug! 
when yer on th’ schooner to feel bad 
how ’bout them two, a-hopin’, a-prayi: 
for us to come, a-fightin’ the gale al 
alone an’ freezin’, waitin’ for us? Ho 
*bout it, ye low-lived curs? How ’bout it 
—God!” his voice thrilled strangely, “ a1 
I said I’d never leave a dory! San 
Johnson ain’t never left a dory yet, God 
damn ye, an’ he ain’t a-goin’ ter beg 
now! 3urberry, ye suckered fool, | 
thought better’n of yel Stand by!” he 
roared, fury gleaming in his eye: 
strength growing in his body with th 
stimulus of danger. “ Stand by, ye poo 
babies ter come about, an’ back fur 
that dory!” 

Not a man moved. The mate coughed 
“Tt’s too—” 

“Tlard down!” Johnson ordered. 

Alee Douglas was undecided. The gal 
was very strong and the skipper not to 
responsible, he thought to himself. 

Like a tiger Johnson flung himse!l! 
at the man, hitting him an awful bi 
with his fist. Alee collapsed, the whe 
spinning instantly. The skipper grabbed 
it and brought the schooner into t! 
wind. 

“ Ain’t there a man thet wants ter ¢ 
back fur two lads that ‘Il be crossed out 
sure if th’ wind gets wusser?” He leane: 
against the tugging wheel, the schooner’: 
canvas thundering and pounding. 

The fishermen moved uneasily, wate! 
ing Burberry; he made no sign. 

“ Ain’t there a man among ye, the: 
that ‘Il hold this wheel while I mese! 
sheets her?” The skipper’s voice was bit 
ter with disappointment. 

A figure rose behind him. 

“Me holdee wheel, Capping!” Wo 
was ready. 


“God bless ye, man! Thar!” shakin: 


his fist at the men, “thar, keelhaul yve' 


Here’s a poor Chinee a-showin’ whi! 
men that they be cowards. Jest a yaller 


man he is, but, by God, he’s got a whiter 
heart than the whul’ blamed lot o’ ve! 
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Keep her into it, Wong, till 1 sheets 
for’ard!” 

“ Me keepee!” the cook answered, draw 
ing a long knife from under his shirt 
and putting it between his teeth, “ me 
keepee! 

Johnson plunged at the group of men, 
striking right and left. He got to the 
staysail-sheet and began hauling. 

“Tl help!” the Swede murmured. “I 
be goin’ to help!” 

Like sheep the others followed. 

The schooner was close-hauled then, 
lifting, falling, singing over the seas. 
Hour after hour they watched, trimming 
the wind, the skipper himself at the 
wheel, while Wong got food for the men. 

“Dory in sight!” McCloud yelled, dan- 
cing up and down with excitement. 

“Where away?” Johnson hugged the 
spokes. 

“To lee’ard two pints!” 

He saw the spot then, lurching on the 
combers. 

‘Slack, ye babies—slack away !” 

The Lucky roared towards the dory. 

“T’m a-goin’ to jibe—Mate!” 

“ Stan’ by to jibe!” Burberry shouted 
through his hands. “ Over she goes!” 

A thundering crash and rattle; the 
schooner was headed for the dory. John- 
son handled his wheel keenly. 

“ For’ard—have a line ready!” 
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Nearer and nearer to the dory. The 
two men could be seen crouching aft and 
bailing. With a swift turn the skipper 
brought the schooner beside it, her sails 
cracking and slatting. 

One man caught the line painfully and 
made fast. They were hauled alongside 
and helped to the deck. Their dory, fish 
and all, was got aboard, and the Lucky 
ran before the gale again. Johnson ecall- 
ed all hands. 

“ Now, ye poor ITs, ye see what ye 
wanted to do, ’cause ye were ’fraid! Jack 
Ellison fo’ard, wi’ only one arm, saved 
th’ schooner yes-ter-day; me an’ Wong 
saved you two,” looking at Deranges and 
“Slats” Furby. “ Now, then, ye suckers, 
remember that life’s worth savin’ always, 
an’ thet Sam Johnson’s a-goin’ ter do it 
every chance he gets. I’m ashamed o’ ye, 
Gloucester men that ye profess ter be: 
yell have to work dang hhard to git back 
yer reputation wi’ me!” 

Cowed and sorry, the men got forward, 
while the spray and salt fume lathered 
over the schooner’s deck. 

“You, Mister Burberry ” — Johnson’s 
voice was like acid in its tones—* keep 
her running till the wind lets up an’ call 
me then! Sam Johnson never leaves a 
dory, an’ don’t you forgit it!” 

“ Aye-aye, Cap’en.” ‘The mate saluted, 
humbly. 


The Vagrant 


BY MARGARET BELLE HOUSTON 


[7 was the shine and shower time o’ vear. 

A tap upon my lattice—and behold! 

His laughing face with curls of jonquil gold, 
Sun-bright against my peach-blooms! “ Nay, not here!” 
I laughed him back, and nodding in good cheer, 

He flew away across the daisied wold. 

Then came the white-winged Winter breathing cold, 
And on my path across the frozen mere, 

I found him tangled in the ice-capt thorn. 

His broken rainbow wings drooped helplessly, 
Snow-fringed his yellow curls and all forlorn. 

Lo! I, who scorned him, knelt to set him free, 

And wrapt him on my heart that now is torn 





With Love’s profound, o’ermastering agony! 
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Music of Man and Bird 


BY HENRY OLDYS 


NTIL recently we have viewed the 

history of human music from an 

egocentric standpoint. We _ be- 
lieved we were able to follow the entire 
development of the art from its earliest 
beginnings; and though we were ac- 
quainted with some fragments of aborig- 
inal musie that had no visible connec- 
tion with our own, we were disposed to 
look upon these as unimportant vagaries 
of barbarism. 

The earliest traces of our musical sys- 
tem, which we have regarded as the sole 
musical system of the world, are found 
among the Greeks of the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.c. A brief glimpse of a rude be- 
ginning is all that we have, but during 
the succeeding centuries a stringed in- 
strument of four notes, which was known 
as the tetrachord, was developed. The 
four notes sounded by this primitive in- 
strument are believed to have been e, f, 
g£, and a: 


== 


Other tetrachords subsequently came into 
use that combined whole and half tones 
differently, though still confined to their 
four notes. These various tetrachords 
took their names—Lydian, Dorian, and 
Phrygian—from the different peoples of 
Greece among whom, respectively, they 
originated. In the seventh century B.c. 
the seale was extended to seven notes by 
1 erpander, who combined two tetrachords 
of different pitch, but having the highest 
note of one identical with the lowest 
note of the other. Finally, Pythagoras 
(600 B.c.) combined two tetrachords so 
as to leave a whole note between the up- 
per and the lower, thus completing the 
octave. Pythagoras, by means of ex- 
periments with a single string—mono- 
chord—also determined the ratio of the 
octave, the fifth, the fourth, and other 
intervals of the seale. He found that 


half the string would sound the octay: 
of the note sounded by the whole string 
two-thirds would sound the fifth, thre 
fourths the fourth, four-fifths the third 
and that other intervals bore a simila 
mathematical relation to the whole string 
These and other important discoveri: 
have won for him the title of “ Father 
of Music,” an honor which has seemed 
eminently due to the inventor of the com 
plete scale, which is the fundamental 
basis of all modern musie. 

With a full seale much more varied 
and extensive melodies were possibl 
than formerly, but as yet, and for many 
subsequent centuries, no sense of tonality, 
such as governs modern music, was pres 
ent in the mind of composer or listene1 
to insist on a definite key-note on whic! 
the melody should finally rest; nor ha 
an even metrical rhythm yet become 
requirement to the musical ear. Th: 
melodies, therefore, that were relished by 
the assemblages in Greek amphitheatres 
and temples and in the OChristia: 
churches of a later period were such 
would be meaningless to us. A few « 
the ancient masterpieces have been pri 
served, and their irregular metre ar 
peculiar intervals show how little mu 
sicians of the twentieth century have 
common with those of these early day 
Here is the beginning of a hymn t 
Calliope, a composition of the third 
fourth century A.D.: 


HYMN TO CALLIOPE 
(Phrygian Mode—3d or 4th century.) 
As quoted by Fitts. 
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MUSIC OF 


The following hymn is an example of 
the musie of the early Church: 


CHURCH HYMN 


(Dorian Mode.) From Grevarrt. 
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It is needless to say that no modern 
musical ear would derive any pleasure 
from either of these compositions. 

Various modes were used, produced by 


ibining different tetrachords, and 


en names corresponding with those 

the tetrachords thus combined. All 
of these but two, which correspond with 
the modern major and minor, have been 
bandoned after having persisted as late 
as the eighteenth century. 

Modern harmony, with its rich and 


ried modulations, had its origin in a 
crude accompaniment of fourths, fifths, 
and octaves. This was replaced by 


interpoint—a weaving together of dif- 
ferent melodies—which arose about six 
hundred years ago, and was developed to 
a high degree, particularly by the Nether 
landers, who led the world in music for 
a century and a half. From this time, 
harmony, freed from sug¢cessive fifths 
and oetaves, and gradually emancipating 
itself from the limitations of counter 
point, has made steady progress to the 
present day. <As it has advanced, mu 
sical taste has grown broader and broad 
er, and many combinations of tones once 
harsh and intolerable have become pleas 
ing harmonies, while rules of composi- 
tion formerly inflexible have been re- 
laxed or abandoned. Even in modern 
musie instances of minor compositions 


closing with a major chord, such as Schu 
bert’s Serenade, link us to the time when 
it was unsatisfying to the musical sense 
to end a piece with an imperfect chord. 
This brief sketch will serve to show 
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how our music has grown from a very 
simple and primitive beginning to the 
present elaborate and intricate system, 
and also how the taste of those among 
whom its development has been accom 
plished has correspondingly changed. 
With the same spirit that causes us to 
regard our zenith as the highest point 
in the sky, we have accepted this as the 
history of all music; and as the develop 
ment we here find has seemed to follow 
such impulses as it has happened to re- 
ceive, a belief has found current accept- 
ance that the evolution of music is 
fortuitous, and that musical taste has no 
better foundation than eustom; that is, 
that any form of music to which we have 
become aecustomed will please us and 
touch responsive chords. 

But recent research has brought to 
light numerous facts that overthrow com 
pletely our self-important belief and the 
theories to which it has given rise. One 
of these bits of evidence is in itself suf 
ficient to accomplish this destruction. 
Benjamin Ives Gilman has discovered a 
hymn which was in use in the temples 


“ 


of China long before Pythagoras “ in- 
vented ” the diatonie scale, and probably 
long before that barren period when the 
musie from which ours has deseended 
was confined within the narrow limits of 
the tetrachord of ancient Greece. 

I quote the first part of this hymn: 


ANCIENT CHINESE HYMN 
(First 16 measures only.) 
From Gi_mMan, 


[6 5 es Sa J | 
(62 cece sf ee 
lé =e jefe 6 fae =e 


This piece of Chinese music, which 
readily lends itself to very attractive 
harmonization, could be sung in our 
churches of to-day without attracting at 
tention as being noticeably different from 
modern music. In its venerable presence 
our notion that in the history of our 
music we have the history of all music 
slinks away, to lose itself among the 
shades of discredited and forgotten tradi- 
tions. The Chinese, who discovered the 
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art of printing long before the period 
of Gutenberg, and whose astronomers 
were calculating eclipses two or three 
thousand years before the birth of Hip- 
parchus, the “Father” of our astron- 
omy, again in music emphasize our 
youth and egotism. It appears, in fact, 
from recent discoveries, that this ancient 
people, who may call our ancients chil- 
dren, were well acquainted with the full 
scale and its intervals, and used both 
the heptatonic form (of seven notes) that 
we use at present, and the pentatonic 
form (of five notes—the fourth and 
seventh being omitted), that finds its 
latest place in old Seotch songs, but has 
also been in use in other parts of the 
world. We have likewise come into the 
knowledge that the literature of India 
contained evidences of a complete mu- 
sical system several centuries before 
Pythagoras—a system in which the full 
diatonie seale was recognized, several 
modes were used, and fourths and fifths 
were named and well understood; and 
that the octave was well known to the 
Babylonians, Pheenicians, Assyrians, and 
Chaldeans. And in 1891 there were 
brought from Egypt and placed in the 
sritish Museum flutes nearly five thou- 
sand years old, which, when played, gave 
the full diatonic scale. 

Not alone from the Old World, how- 
ever, have there come evidences of in- 
dependent knowledge of music similar 
to our own: the “schalmei” of ancient 
Mexico had the first five notes of our 
major seale; ancient flutes of the Iro- 
quois Indians have been discovered 
which give the first five ‘or six tones of 
our minor scale; and in every quarter of 
the globe we find savages singing or play- 
ing music that differs from our own only 
in the degree of complexity. There are 
two important ways by which we may 
reach barbarism—we may go backward 
along our own track down the centuries, 
or we may make lateral excursions among 
contemporaneous savages. Thus to find 
the stone age of our ancestors we must 
seek prehistoric times, but Dr. Kane 
found it in Greenland only fifty-three 
years ago. Hence such music as is in 
vogue among the Eskimos or South Sea 
Islanders, or in other unploughed fields 
of savagery, may be said to be practically 
contemporaneous with that of the peoples 
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among whom our music and that of the 
Orient originated. 

Here are two examples of Papuan mu 
sic from Schelling: 





PAPUAN MUSIC 


From ScHeuinc. 
Andante. 











Vivace, } 














It will be observed that the first of thes: 
uses the first, minor third, fifth, and 
octave of the modern scale, is regular in 
its metre, and is marked by a certain 
dignity of movement that is not without 
attractiveness. The second uses the first, 
second, third, fifth, and sixth, and shows 
acquaintance with at least the pentatonic 
seale. It is also regular in metre and at- 
tractive in theme. The melody is grace 
ful, and is composed of rhythmically ar- 
ranged phrases. Both melodies clos 
with the key-note. While they are sim 
pler than the early examples of our mu 
sic just quoted, they are more intelligible 
to the modern musical ear than thos 
unattractive combinations of notes. 

The Bushman of Australia seemed, 
when first we knew him, the lowest ty; 
of the human kind, yet in the following 
example of Bushman music we find th: 
expression of a sense of harmony as w 
know it to-day, an appreciation of reg- 
ular rhythm, and a slight knowledge of 
the chromatic scale: 





BUSHMAN MUSIC 
























Observe, too, the taste manifested in 
the avoidance of too great monotony by 
the omission of the g’s in the third meas 
ure of the treble part. Primitive as this 
example seems when we reflect that it is 
the whole composition, yet it could read 
ily be incorporated in a modern piece 
of music. Its harmony is far more mod 
ern than the Greek accompaniment in 


f fourths and fifths. 


In estimating the weight to be given 
these examples, however, allowance must 
be made for the fact that they are un- 
checked records, dependent for their value 
on the unknown degree of trustworthi 
ness of their transcribers. Still, in the 
absence of specific knowledge of their 
unreliability they may be safely regard 
ed as probably substantially correct, and 
so may be reteived as evidence tending 
to show that the music of the Papuans 
and Bushmen was governed in its con 
struction by rules similar to those that 
govern ours. 

The securing of exact examples of 
pure aboriginal music, unalloyed by 
Aryan influence, is a matter of the high- 
est importance.to the student of the his 
tory and philosophy of music, and of the 
origin and nature of the esthetic sense 
in man; and it is gratifying to know 
that the French are at present systemat- 
ically obtaining phonographie records of 
such musice—-a method originally em- 
ployed by, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of our 
own country, in his ethnological study 
of the Zufii Indians. This means, al- 





though not absolutely faultless, is in 
many respects more satisfactory than 
one dependent on the accuracy of the 
observer. Were both methods used as 
independent checks on each other, the 
resultant records, if agreeing, would have 
the highest degree of scientific value. 

The element of doubt in the case of 
phonographie records arises mainly from 
the mechanical imperfections of the in- 
strument, the more or less constrained 
poise of the performer, and, when a song 
is recorded, the singer’s lack of expe- 
rience necessary to insure a faithful re- 
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production. I have listened to phono- 
graphic records, secured by Dr. Fewkes, 
of songs sung by Hopi (popularly known 
as Moki) Indians which were practically 
impossible of transcription because of 
the almost constant blare of the instru 
ment due to the singer’s mouth being too 
close to the mouth-piece. On the other 
hand, however, a song by a Winnebago 
Indian girl, recorded at the same time, 
came out very clearly: 


WINNEBAGO INDIAN LOVE-SONG 


From phonograph record taken by 
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This is not the whole song, but enough 
is quoted te show the general character 
of the music, which is quite comparable 
with ours. It is possible that it derives 
resemblance from influences due to the 
singer’s having received her education 
among the whites. Still, it may be ut- 
terly free from Aryan influence, and the 
fact reported by Dr. Fewkes that it was 
greatly enjoyed and constantly requested 
by the Hopi Indians at least shows some 
degree of appreciation on their part of 
music following our rules of construction. 

The Zufii records, which have been 
transcribed by Dr. Benjamin Ives Gil- 
man, are probably perfectly accurate re- 
productions of pure aboriginal music. 
A long song entitled “ Kor-K6dk-Shi” is 
characterized by use of the intervals of 
our seale, a fairly rhythmical construc- 
tion, and a high grade of melodiousness, 
and shows correspondence with the mod- 
ern sense of tonality. 

Finally I may add that I have fre- 
quently listened to a cylinder record of 
the singing of a native song by an 
Eskimo. This record, which was made 
on one of Lieutenant Peary’s expeditions, 
and is now in the possession of Mr. R. J. 
Meigs, of Washington, D. C., also uses 
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the diatonic intervals, especially the first, 
third, and fifth, is quite rhythmical, and, 
while not very melodious, as we under- 
stand melody, closes its phrases with the 
key-note, of the value of which it shows 
a marked appreciation. 

Here, then, we have several independent 
musical evolutions in progress, all of 
which, if we may trust the best evidence 
in each ease, use the same scale and are 
governed by practically identical re- 
quirements of rhythm and melodic con- 
struction. In one of these—our own— 
we are acquainted with the gradual 
growth and know that its changes have 
been the result of internal development, 
uninfluenced by the already well-advanced 
systems of China, India, Egypt, and 
other countries, however much these may 
owe to each other. 

With satisfactory evidence before us 
that many independent evolutions have 
followed practically the same course, we 
are compelled to abandon the haphazard 
theory that had its root in the exploded 
idea that ours has been the sole musical 
evolution on earth, and substitute there- 
for the belief that some unknown law 
holds the progress of music to a certain 
channel, along which it proceeds toward 
a fixed ideal. This law, like all other 
evolutionary laws, is flexible, as is shown 
by the known use of other scales and 
other melodic principles than those that 
govern us. The vast number of diverse 
influences pressing on every general 
principle makes uniform progress im- 
possible in any evolutionary line. But 
the general course is so distinctly marked 
that these inconsistencies may be regard- 
ed as merely variations that sooner or 
later pass away. 

The idea of a fixed ideal standard in 
music, though rejected by most students 
of the evolution of music, has been con- 
sciously or unconsciously accepted by 
musicians, who have not hesitated to 
assert positively that a Beethoven sym- 
phony is of a higher standard than a rag- 
time march--that is, nearer to an as- 
sumed ideal—and that the fact that the 
ragtime march is preferred by the, ma- 
jority shows the prevalence of a mukical 
taste not merely different because more 
accustomed to music of the ragtime order, 
but distinctly inferior to that which finds 
greater pleasure in Beethoven. 
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If the discovery of independent evolu- 
tions of human music all tending in the 
same direction indicates the existence of 
an ideal standard toward which progress 
leads, how much stronger is the evidenc: 
afforded by the fact that bird music is 
developing along the same lines! It 
seems a far cry from a Beethoven sym 
phony or a Wagnerian opera to the sim 
ple lay of a sparrow, but as we trace the 
course of the mighty river of music back 
toward its source, the stream becomes nar 
rower and narrower, until it is contract 
ed to a point where it is no broader tha: 
the little rill of bird music. Nor does 
the decrease stop there; for, remarkabl: 
as it may seem, there was a time when 
the musie from which ours has_ been 
evolved was inferior to some of that 
which floats to our ears from the woods 
of spring. This is not to say merely 
that the songs of certain of the birds 
involve more intervals and greater va 
riety, but that they are of a higher order 
judged by our own modern standards. 
Compare with the Greek hymn to Cal 
liope the following song sung over and 
over in strict time by a wood-pewee, 
which I took down note for note as 
was uttered: 


WOOD PEWEE 


s~ > 








Were the two melodies here compared 
to be played before a twentieth-century 
audience, which would most completely 
satisfy the ear of the hearer? The 
Greek hymn, composed at least as late 
as the third century a.D., uses inter- 
vals which do not appeal to our present 
sense of the beautiful, and lacks the 
rhythmical arrangement of notes and 
phrases which our musical sense demands. 
The wood-pewee song, on the other hand, 
uses intervals attractive tous, is divisible 
into regular bars, after the style of mod- 
ern music, and exhibits a rhythm in con- 
struction which, as I have elsewher 
pointed out, is the same as that govern- 
ing many of our ballads and hymns. This 
song is not unusual, but may probably b 
heard by any one who listens for it in th: 
twilight hours of a summer morning or 
evening. It is not always sung exactly as 










































































ere noted, but may always be distin 
guished from the ordinary utterances of 
the wood-pewee by its continuity and the 
regularity of its construction, and by 
the fact that it is a twilight song. 
Similar comparison would result favor 
ably to the birds in many eases, though 
few to so notable a degree. Simple 
s are some of the melodies heard from 


song sparrow, ehewink, Carolina wren, 


, meadowlark, and their associates, they 
re vet closer to the modern idea of 
melody than any theme to be found in 
the music of ancient Greeks or early 
. Christians. Let me not be misunder 
tood. The human music referred to was 


more elaborate in construction, and in 





ts harmonization, crude though such 
harmony may have been, was far in ad 
ince of the musical achievement of any 
ird: but the rules of construction by 
vhich much of the bird music is gov- 
erned produce a far closer resemblance to 
ir own music. 

Iiow much more intelligible to our 
ars, for instance, is this bit of regu- 
ir melody I hear occasionally from a 
meadowlark that has its home not far 


from my ow} 


MEADOWLARK 
—— ~ 


=a @ -_ 


 —— 


Or this song-sparrow song 





SONG SPARROW 


Seeares, +, 


Ce ees ee 





which came in my open window at 
the Department of Agriculture many 
times daily through one summer a few 


* 
years ago! 


Sometimes the identity of melodic con 
struction is emphasized by accidental co 
incidence with bits of our music, as in 
this fragment from the Toreador’s Song 
in Carmen that in two successive sum 
mers were flung across the field to my 
ears by a meadowlark : 


MEADOWLARK 


bs ‘s =" —— 
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This resemblance must be regarded as 
purely accidental. It is quite certain 
that Bizet had not heard this meadow- 
lark when he wrote his opera; and it 
may be predicted with almost equal cer- 
tainty that the meadowlark, which does 
not bn long to a species commonly caged 
for its song, was never taught the theme 
UV any human being; nor is it at all 
likely that it picked up the strain from 

human whistler or singer. Sometimes, 
though extremely rarely, bits actually 
appropriated may be heard from wild 
birds. Thus a writer in The Emu (an 
\ustralian quarterly) for April, 1906, 
tells of a magpie near Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, which, while a eaptive, had been 
taught to whistle “ Merrily danced the 
Quaker’s Wife, merrily danced the 
Quaker,” and passed the song on to its 
voung, through whom, in a more or less 
fragmentary way, it was transmitted to 
subsequent generations, so that “ there 
are many now in the forest who still 
conelude their beautiful wild notes with 
the ascending notes which terminate the 
old air.” 

These notations of bird musie are a few 
representative examples out of hundreds 
| have secured in my own observations, 
vhich have been confined almost entirely 
to the vicinity of Washington. 

If the generally accepted theory of 
cradual development of higher from 
lower forms of life be correct, then the 
modern avian musical status has been 
attained by development from primal 
ejaculations. How gradual has that de- 
velopment been? Unless it has been 
marked by unusual rapidity, there was 
a time when the music of some birds 
was superior to most, perhaps all, of the 
musie of mankind. To those who have 
been accustomed to regard bird songs as 
a mere twittering, devoid of coherence or 
melody, this will seem a startling assump- 
tion. Yet, judged by our present stand- 
ard, the songs of some birds must be 
ranked above the best music of many 
primitive races of to-day; and if we may 
assume that bird musie has developed 
even a shade more slowly than human 
music, retracing the centuries would con- 
stantly increase the proportion of in- 
ferior human musicians, and at last 
bring us to a point where the best mu- 
sicians were in the tree-tops. 
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BY MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR 


URKEY RIDGE was risen. Above 
T the little farms the winter’s sky 

was changed to blue. Across the 
lanes the pastures called to each other 
with the voices of their young lambs. 
Along the old red road the grass was 
green. Even about Lemuel Potter’s po 
tato-land the rail fence was touched with 
vouth, almost as though again within it 
the sap stirred. 

Yet the row of old men on the rails 
sat soberly like a line of crows under the 
sky as it faded toward evening. It was 
not yet the season for the similarity of 
their summer jeans. But they had on 
new straw hats which settled down styl- 
ishly upon their ears, the brims blossom- 
ing out around their clean faces. Other- 
wise they were garbed in the motley of 
their every-day clothing of winter. The 
minister had on a cast-off clerical suit 
having a dejected religiousness in its el- 
bows and knees. The forked tails of the 
coat fell darkly from him over the fence, 
waving in the air like shabby tail-feath- 
ers. Kerenhappuch Green was in brown, 
patched most sensibly with blue. Timo- 
thy Bayne was kaleidoscopically elad in 
a coat which did not match his trousers, 
but yet matched them ‘better than his 
trousers matched his vest. Davie Bas- 
com was faded to an indistinguishable 
hue of melancholy—the straining eyes of 
no seer could have told what he once 
had been. Georgie Todd—he was not so 
old as the rest, but he was bowed to the 
estate of age, for he was sending his son 
to eollege—wore clothes which had evi- 
dently lasted much longer than any of 
the old men could ever hope to exist. 
Lemuel Potter, had he been able to be 
out, would have had on his eareless cor- 
duroys and his knitted shirt, the latter 
a garment of wifely manufacture which 
would have sullied the good looks of a 
far handsomer man than he. 

But Lemuel Potter was not able to be 
out. Up in his house, within the parlor, 


he lay in his coftin, in his Sunday suit. 
It was the well-known stiffness of parlor 
visiting which kept his friends outside o1 
the rails without him. They had dropped 
in at his farm, one by one, after their 
day’s work was done. In the past weeks 
they had been frequently at his house 
They had taken turns sitting through th 
nights with him as he tossed on his wide 
bed. Then, when the fever left him, 
Kerenhappuch Green and Davie Bascom 
had put on him his Sunday clothes. And 
yesterday, together, all of them, had laid 
him in his coffin, and had borne him into 
the parlor—he who had always said of 
his good black clothe s, his women nag- 
ging him, “J ain't agoin’ to pul "em 
on!’ ; he who had wittily remarked of his 
wife’s front room, “ Ye needn’t tell me 
nothin’ bout a parlor—I’d ruther set in 
a hen-coop.” Yet, although they had 
seen him so lately, they came again for a 
last visit. To-morrow they would go with 
him past the farms, through the green 
spring woods, and out along the lonely 
hill, and, coming back, would go to their 
own doors, having one friend the less. 
Since the March thaw he had _ ailed. 
He had gone to town in the noise of a 
windy rain, apparently in his accustomed 
health. Unsuspectingly he had splashed 
home through the clay mud, absorbed in 
his reflections. Unhitching his horses, 
wet and weary, there had corme upon him 
a strange chill. Confidently, in the be- 
ginning of his sickness, he had taken his 
own panacea for all earthly ills. He had 
invented it subtly out of his knowledge, 
being a very learned man. “ Jest eat an 
onion,” he had long said to all ailing 
men. But even after the onion he had 


* not rallied as well as other invalids would 


have done had they taken his scholarly 
advice. Reluctantly he had been reduced 
to trying the town doctor and his medi- 
cine — never before, in his own estima 
tion, had he fallen so low. “ What’d the 
fool gimme?” he inquired, disdainfully, 
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The row assented in a quick loyalty. 
Although it had been abandoned by 
townsmen as not shining enough for their 
last journeys an act which could only 
be construed as a snobbish self-esteem, 
to the countrymen their hearse was a 
chariot of a changeless grandeur. It had 
altered a homely method of translation. 
Before its advent the great men and 
women of Turkey Ridge and the little 
childre n in their innocence had been car 
ried to the graveyard in wagon bodies. 

‘1 ricollect,” continued Timothy, “ what 
a store he set by it—said them urns was 
wonderful an’ them glass sides was tur 
rible fine, an’ “twas jest good ‘nough 
for anubody.” 

Before them the old red road was fallen 
into a great loneliness. In life, Lemuel 
Potter had sometimes tried them. With 
the instinets of a scholar he had wrapped 
himself about with a crust of stubborn 
ness and contrariness. But now his outer 
shell had dropped away. 

After a while Kerenhappuch Green 
spoke. 
honer’ble man,” he 
said. Hitherto he had often used, with 


7 Ile wis sech 


out excessive contradiction, another word 
to do eredit to the scholar’s parts. Yet 
now he did not remember ever to have 
said, “ Lemuel Potter’s sech an ornery 
man.” 

“ An’ he was always so cheerful,” said 
Davie Bascom, “an’ chueklin’ over 
things.” 

Next to him Georgie Tood, of a reticent 
nature, moved his heels in a sad praise 
of agreement. 

The minister's eves were on the syea 
more-trees beside the road. They were 
brightly relieved. 

“His faith was all right in the end,” 
he said. 

Beforetimes the simple shepherd of the 
hilltop, seeking a flock while he farmed, 
had had some trouble with failures of 
vision. Timothy Bayne, by virtue of his 
stomach trouble, had often doubted his 
fitness for the kingdom of heaven, his wife 
Hitty candidly doubting it with him. 
David Bascom’s holy sight usually 
dimmed in the haying season, for he was 
unable in his dulness to understand the 
justice of it that when he cut his hay 
under a clear sky, rain was sent in tor- 
rents upon it; but when, reasoning log- 
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ically from this, he let it stand with 
clouds along the horizon, no rain came, 
and it thereby ripened overmuch, and 
his neighbors’ barns were astutely filled 
before his. Georgie Todd was now ir 
rigable with Providence, so great was his 
struggle. Others had come to sit dis 
turbed in his plain room, to go away 
comforted. But it had remained for 
Lemuel Potter to hav really scandalous 
misgivings. More than once the minister 
had sat, white and shaken, while before 
him Lemuel had beamed happily with 
his doubts. 

* Over and over,” the pleased voice 
went on, “he has said to me: ‘1 dun’no’ 
as I want to be : 


Presbyterian no more. 
Dun’no’ as I feel any perticular leanin’s 
all” But last week he 
says to me, ‘ Well, I guess bein’ one won't 


toward it, now, 


hurt me none!’—an’ he kind o’ smiled.” 

The near- sighted eyes were tinged 
charitably with the glory of remembrance. 
On the sick bed the scholar’s countenance 
had been momentarily overspread by a 
quizzical grin, and there had gone a faint 
chuckle in the minister’s direction. 

“T heerd,” said Davie Bascom, tact 
lessly, in the hushed tone with which a 
friend alludes to the black soul crises of 
a friend, “that he thought onect o’ be 
comin’ an Episcopal!” 

The minister colored sensitively. 

Kerenhappuch Green interjected a 
word of comfort. “ But it didn’t last 
long! TI ricollect he says to me that after 
thinkin’ Episcopals once, he didn’t think 
much of ’em. Said he was awful glad he 
never secn one.” 

“Tle was always a-arguin’ "bout reli 
gion ’n’ things in the Bible,” pursued 
Davie, fearfully. “I ricollect his sayin’ 
they was some things in the Bible he 
didn’t see no sense to. ‘The idee,’ he 
says, ‘o’ takin’ no thought for the mor 
rer—why, if a man follered that out, 
he couldn’t even raise a pertato fit to 
throw at a dog.’ Said he’d hev said, 
‘Git up airly an’ sort your seed to-day, 
so’s ye won't git a mortgage on your 
farm to-morrer.’ ” 

Davie was not without his notions of 
delicacy. He, with the other members 
of the flock on the rails, looked away 
from the minister, as though to spare 
him any misery of remorse. Again he 
wineed. THe had so long been held re- 
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“An’ thought “bout everything he 
read!” said Davie. 

Timothy Bayne’s heel scraped remi- 


niscently on the rail. “ He was always 
thinkin’ “bout things,” he began. “I 


ri olle ct 


The row of old backs settled. Only 
the minister’s eves, still brightly set, 
were unheeding. 
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says. 
how “twas, but he got to 
said he was gittin’ real 
‘em, for if they 
marryvin’ their own 
Said 


Europe. 
worried kept on 
folks; they'd regen- 
dreadful 
lowerin’ to marry anybody ‘’ceptin’ your 


erate sure. mebbe *twas 


own relatives —as fur as he was con- 


cerned, he hadn’t keered perticular *bout 


marryin’ none 0’ his,—but ‘twas _bet- 
ter’n regeneratin’.” 
*Tis, too!” said Davie. 

“T should say so!” agreed Timothy 
Bavne, seriously. “ More’n likely bime- 
by, as he said, the royal fam’lies o’ Eu- 
rope I all he nincompoops.” 

A grave foreboding, raised by the 


scholar who had gone in body from them, 
ran along the fence. 

Kerenhappuch Green’s gray jaw moved. 
“T ricollect the last time I him 
out,” he said, “he was talkin’ "bout the 
Pyramids—he’d read a long article on 


seen 
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“em. Ile said he'd 


thing so foolish. 


he ( rd 0 


An’ the time afore that 


never any 


he was talkin’ "bout the Mound-builders, 
an’ he’d come to the conclusion after 
thinkin’ ‘em over that they wasn’t no 
sech things. ‘Why, the idee o’ ‘em!’ 


he says.” 
forward. “It 
eem no more’n yisterday,” he said, 


Davie Bascom leaned 


don’t 


“that he was talkin’ to me *bout folks 
livin’ np in some o’ these here stars 
“Mars?” suggested the minister, ab 


ruptly. 

a tg 
‘ Ve 
that. 
there!’ 


“An’ he 


any 


said Davie. 
tell yarn as 
©’ course they ain’t no folks livin’ 

An’ then he got switched off on 
to people bein’ descended from monkey Ss, 
an’ he fur as went he 
b’lieved he’d stick to the Potters. Said 
he guessed them sci’ntists must hev been 
turribly homely men.” 


Says: 


needn't me sech 


said as looks 


“Ie didn’t b’lieve in no the’ries,” as- 
“ Onet 
he was readin’ in the paper "bout some 
body 
right 
an’ bone, an’ find a 
he thought a while, an’ then he says, 
‘Pooh"” An’ onct I ast him ef he b’lieved 
in air-ships, an’ he jest says, ‘ Gosh, no!’ ” 
Kerenhappuch 
corrected slightly. 


serted Timothy Bayne, proudly. 


inventin’ a machine that could see 
through a man, clothes 
bullet in him, an’ 


; : 
an’ skin 


Green, stooping 
“ No the’ries ’ceptin’ 


them “bout sea-serpents. 


over, 


Said he knowed 
they air sea-serpents. ‘O’ course they 
air!’ he says.” 

“Tle was a good man,” said the min- 
ister, gently. While living, Lemuel Pot 
ter had once or twice thought he noticed 
a little tinge of jealousy—it had been 
but human and - towards 
him on the part of the other scholar on 
the hill. 

A sigh vanished 
wavered through the row. 

Davie Baseom shook his head. 
terested in 


unavoidable 


for a friendship 
“Tn- 
everything,” he mourned. 
“QOnct IT met him drivin’ by in a snow 
storm to town, an’ he says, ‘ Noo York’s 
a-gittin’ wickeder!’ Said he 
what ’twas comin’ to long ago.” 
“ Never sech a man,” grieved 
Timothy Bayne. “Onct I met him 
haulin’ corn, an’ he hollered down from 
the top o’ the pile, an’ says to me, ‘ They’s 
a reg’ment o’ Zouvys in Boston!’ ” 
There was a pause. 


knowed 


seen 






















LAST VISIT 
Then Davie Bascom revealed himsclf. 
‘Zouvys¢” he questioned, timidly. 
‘Zouvys,” said Timothy Bayne, posi 
tively. 

Davie hesitated. “ What’s them?” he 
asked. not without shame. 

Timothy Bayne squirmed. No better 
answer occurred to him than Lemuel 
Potter’s, shouted down luminously from 
the pile of vellow corn. 

“Why, don’t you know?” he answered, 
with a borrowed patronage, “ Z-o-u-a-v-e-s, 
Zouvus!” 

“Theyre a kind of forétgners,” ex 
plained the minister, somewhat vaguely. 

“(’ course,” said Timothy Bayne, 
witheringly. 

‘’ course,” echoed Kerenhappuch 
Green. 

Georgie Todd’s crossed eyes looked off 
superiorly behind his ears. 

Almost it seemed there sounded above 
them in the air a scholarly and con 
temptuous, “ O’ course!” 

Put to confusion, Davie Bascom made 
an effort to defend his mental equipment. 
“Oh, furriners.” he said, with a hint of 
learning,—* most of ’em ’d steal sheep.” 
Ile changed the subject. 

‘T ricollect,” he said, “ a-comin’ down 
here onet to borrow a plough-point, an’ 
afore I got through the gate Lemuel 
called out from the porch, ‘ England’s 
a-goin’ to war with Germany!’ ‘Ye 
don’t say!’ I says. ‘ Yes,’ he says, ‘ they 
air a-goin’ to fight this time sure. | 
never seen sech critters they ort to be 
’shamed o’ theirselves.’ ” 

“ Jest the way ’twas,” broke in Keren 
happuch Green, ™ when he fome up to my 
house to git some sheep-dip. I seen he 
was dreadful excited when he was comin’ 
up the lane. ‘They’s an ep’demic 0’ 
cholery in Chiny!’ he says, right off, as he 
seen me, ’thout waitin’ to tell what *twas 
he wanted.” 

The minister’s eyes swerved from the 
sycamores. “ And Panthea says,” he said, 
“the last time she read the newspaper 
to him, he was interested as could be in 
the President’s Western trip.” 

“ An’ was afeerd he’d git plumb tuck- 
ered out,” added Timothy Bayne. “ He 
was always a-talkin’ *bout how hard 
Western trips was on a feller, ever 
since he went over to Little Corner to 
see his uncle Ezry.” 
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“Tlow fur was it?’ asked Kerenhap- 
puch Green. 

Timothy Bayne considered. “Bout 
thirty miles by the road,” he said. 

‘I ricollect,” storied Davie Bascom, 
“how he said when he come back that 
his unele Ezry was gittin’ awful old an’ 
his prop’rty was sech a burden to him 
to see to. Said he didn’t keer “bout mon- 
ey none himself.” 

Kerenhappuch Green straightened his 
back, with its stoop of poverty. “ Money 
is sech an evil,” he said. 

The minister’s back and Timothy 
Bayne’s and Davie Baseom’s and Georgie 
Todd’s, similarly stooped, straightened 
as bravely. 

“ That’s jest what Lemuel Potter said,’ 
said Davie, “when his uncle Ezry’s will 
was read. Said they wasn’t nothin’ in 
bein’ rich. ‘£ Millionaires, he says, ‘ air 
jest objects 0’ pity.’ ’ 

The evening sun behind the syea- 
mores threw about the shabby figures the 
brightness of its setting. 

“Tle was an awful smart man,” re 
peated Timothy Bayne, by and _ by. 

*Twasn’t jest book-learnin’—there was 
horses.” 

The old faces looked reverently into 
the sunset. 

“T ricollect,” Timothy related, “ the 
time that town feller come out to sell him 
a horse. He was all dressed up in store 
clothes an’ had on a gold ring 

“The idee!” sniffed Kerenhappuch 
Green and Davie Baseom together. 

“__an’ when he seen Lemuel a-leanin’ 
over the fence in his overalls, he says, 
‘Why, how de do?’ An’ Lemuel looks at 
him a while, an’ then he says, ‘ Well, I’m 
fair to middlin’—how air you? An’ the 
feller began to tell him ’bout the horse, 
how ’twas a remarkable an’mal — he’d 
never seen sech a horse before. It didn’t 
hev no bad habits ’t all. ’Twas gentle ’n’ 
willin’ an’ kind, an’ wouldn’t run off with 
nobody. Ye couldn’t make it run off, 
he says. He was sure ’twas jest the 
horse fur Lemuel. Te’d seen him on the 
road, an’ the minute he set eyes on him 
he knowed *twas jest the horse fur him. 
‘Ye don’t say!’ says Lerauel, lookin’ at 
the horse. An’ bime-by he SaVvs, thinkin’ 
the matter over for some time, ‘ How 
much ’s it wuth? 

“< Bighty-five dollars,’ says the young 
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man, as though he was jest makin’ him 
a present of it. 

“* An’ “tain’t got no bad habits ‘¢ all?’ 

“*Never seen sech a horse before!’ 
says the young man agin. 

“* An’ you're sure *twon’t run off with 
me? 

“No, sir!’ 

“ An’ Lemuel begun to chuckle. 

“*Well” he says, ‘I guess ‘twon’t! 
Fur while eighty dollars ain’t none too 
high fur sech character, five dollars ’s 
a leetle more’n I keer to give fur the 
horse. | ain’t never seen sech a horse 
afore, either. An’ | hope,’ he says ‘ it ‘I! 
he some time afore | come across another 
sech hammer - headed, whopper . jawed, 
cow-hocked, no-’ecount old eritter agin.’ ” 

A solemn smile irradiated the group. 

“An’ IL ricolleet.” smiled Davie Bas- 
com, “what he said "bout a eolt. Said 
the way to tell a good colt was by its legs. 
Ef they was as tall as the house, the colt 
was all right. But ef they was only as 
tall as your wood-shed, *twouldn’t ever 
‘mount to much.” 

Kerenhappuch Green grinned regret 
fully. “ An’ I riecolleet,” he said, “ what 
he said "bout a mule. Said a mule ’d hey 
been fine ef it had only been diffrent.” 

“And IT remember,” said the minister, 
‘what he said “bout driving a* horse. 
‘When ve drive a horse,’ he says, ‘ don’t 
never flap the lines ’n’ say,“ Git up, git 
up.” Ye want to set up peart an’ hold 
the lines firm, an’ holler, “ Now g’long 
there!” Ye've got to take some pains to 
keep a horse from lookin’ down on ye.’ 

“Ye hev, too!’ eried out Timothy 


Bayne. 


” 


“You have,” said the minister, sadly. 

In the fenee corners the birds of the 
field began to chirp sleepily, flying low 
to their night havens over Lemuel Pot- 
ter’s potato-land. The old men shifted 
on the rail, glancing over their shoul- 
ders at the house. But on Timothy 
Bayne’s speaking again, they settled once 
more lingeringly. 

“T ricollect,” he said, “a-tellin’ him 
onet that he knowed a lot *bout horses. 
An’ he Says he guessed, on the subjects 
o’ horses an’ wimmen, he was "bout ready 
fur a diplomy.” 

Georgie Todd, who, in his reserve, had 
not yet spoken, opened his mouth. “A 
diplomy—” he began, intimately. He did 














not finish. But his face, aged and 
wearied by the long struggle of sending 
his son to college, was lightened with a 
sudden splendor of hopefulness. 

Timothy Bayne waited a few moments. 
Then he resumed his speech. 

“Tle says to me that after thinkin’ 
wimmen over ‘n’ over, he’d come to the 
conclusion they was turrible cur’us. * An’ 
the worst of ‘tis,’ he says, ‘ye can’t tell 
‘em nothin’—their conceit stands in the 
way o’ their learnin’. All my life I’ve 
been a-tryin’ to give ’em a few p’inters 
but what good ’s it done? 

““Mvy advice to a man is,’ he says, 
‘Don’t never stick a pink into your but 
tonhole. Fur when you’re married, wim- 
men ‘ll expect ye to be as neat “bout the 
house as a corpse, an’ to hev “bout the 
same pints o’ view on things in gin’ral 
is a Leghorn hen. An’ they'll sew up 
vour clothes so tight, mendin’ ‘em, that 
ye can’t find yvour way into ‘em agin 
*‘thout a map—an’ they'll always leave 
the top button o° your undershirt off. 
An’ gossip ‘ll always be vittles to ’em.’’ 

“He was an awful smart man,” sighed 
Kerenhappuch Green. 

“Turrible smart,” sighed Timothy 
Bayne. 

“Tid ye ever hear,” piped up Davie 
Bascom, “ the story “bout him ’n’ Rachel ?” 

The row indicated a negative of de- 
cided interest. 

“Well,” said Davie, “I heered it. 
Onct Rachel says to him, ‘ Lemuel, | 
don’t b’lieve ve keer nothin’ “bout my 
feelin’s—ve act so.’ He was readin’ the 
newspaper. ‘Don’t keer nothin’ ‘bout 
vour feelin’s? he said. ‘Why, I keer 
a turrible lot *bout ’em. Now jest shet 
up an’ lemme read the paper.’ ” 

Again the old men smiled solemnly. 

“Tt “ll seem strange said the min- 
ister. Tle paused. 

They stared down sadly at the old 
road. There, up and down, had gone 
the man of learning who was their friend. 
There, in winters’ snows and _ spring 
thaws, through summers’ dust and au 
tumns’ dropping leaves, he had stooped 
in his rattling eart, shrewd and eager 
and loving life. There he had looked 
excitedly into the changing drama of the 
world. There, no less than in his arm 
chair or trailing after his plough in his 
fields, he had penetrated with such as- 
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onishing ease Life’s mvsteries. Prob 
lems which for all ages it had vexed 
other scholars to solve had not harrowed 
him. Brilliantly he had driven through 
them Kven in the matter of women he 
had not ink to the diffidence of other 
thinking men. And seeing all things 
clearly, there, of all those of Turkey 
Ridge he had been most truly gay. On 
the old clay way his chuckle had been 
solitary Others, limping slightly in 
their wisdom, had only smiled and some 
times laughed 

“ Maybe,” the minister finished, when 
he sunset was quite gone, ™ we'd better 
go up to the house.” 

The five figures went slowly across the 
notato-land, never again to be so thought 
fully or so gayvly ploughed. Reaching the 
door-yard, the spring swallows, circling 
toward the scholar’s chimney, darted 
above them with no eries 

Rachel Potter, her cheeks flushed with 
her grief, ope ned the door. Behind her 
was Panthea Potter, capable in the midst 
of affliction. 

“Do you want to see pa?” said Panthea. 

“We came to see him again,” said the 
minister, simply. 

The old blind woman put her apron 
up to her eyes. “T bothered him so 
‘bout wipin’ his feet on the mat,” she 
sobbed. From he r, too, the scholar’s outer 
hell had dropped away. 

For » moment the minisfer turned his 
face to the spring. “I know,” he said, 
gently. With touch of Lemuel Pot- 
ter’s breadth he swept human life with 


his speech, . 

Panthe a oper d the parlor door. 7 Walk 
right in,” she said, “an’ set down an’ 
make yourselves at home.” 

The old men sat more awkwardly on 
the hair-eloth chairs than on the rails. 
They fumbled with their straw hats. 
Lemuel Potter was in the corner. Over 
him had gone his sea change. Before 
him in their shabby every-day garments, 
they were still hody-servants of the ecat- 
tle and the swine. But he had left his 
service. He lay with his rough hands 
politely clasped, at peace with his Sun- 
day suit. 

For a long time no one spoke. It had 
ilwavs heen very difficult—the minister 
himself experienced the feeling—to think 
of much te say in a parlor eall. A chill 








from the prim walls struck one’s tongus 
There was on record the day that Davi 
Bascom in a strange parlor thought of 
but two remarks to make in an hour 
One was, “ Ma died of a bone-fever,” and 


i 


; 


the other, “ Pa died of a cancer.” Lem 
uel Potter had been the most success 
at sustained parlor conversation, 

The ministe r pulled hims« lf together 
“It’s been a warm day,” he faltered. 


Once Lemuel Potter would have be 


the first to ery out eritically in answer, 
“Turrible hot fur this time o’ year.” 

Kerenhappuch Green swallowed. at 
bh’ lieve,” he said, covering his silence, 
“it’s a weather-brooder.” 

Georgie Todd opened his lips unex- 
pectedly. He tried to speak twice and 
failed. Then he spoke for the seeond 
time that day. 

“T wonder,” he said, “ef it ‘ll rain 
to-morrer ?” 

By chance his eyes rested on Davi 
Bascom, sitting with his boots squared 
conventionally on a blue carpet rose. 

“T dun’no’,” he answered, forlornly. 

There was a prolonged parlor pause 
Every one knew the miserable feature of 
parlor pauses, that unless one broke them 
in the beginning they went on forever. 

Timothy Bayne’s dimmed gaze fell on 
the wall above Lemuel Potter. Upon it 
was hung a erayon portrait. 

“ Ain’t that.” he asked, lamely, “a 
pieter of his pa?” 

Kerenhappuch Green’s glance followed 
his. “No,” he said, sadly, “ ’tain’t. I 
dun’no’ who ’tis.” 

Davie Raseom, too, stared at the por 
trait. “Tt’s a cousin o’ Rachel’s,” he 
grulped. “T ricollect his sayin’ that he 
didn’t think much of him. Said he was 
a turrible old skin.” 

It was as though there had come a 
voice resurrected from the dead. 

They slipped down to the edges of the 
hair-cloth chairs and righted themselves 
in sorrow. They heard, without, the 
sounds of the ending day. Lemuel Pot 
ter’s cows were lowing and his lambs 
called. But now, lying elegantly, he knew 
not his flocks nor his herds. 

Davie Bascom fixedly beheld the pinl 
naper roses on the mantelpiece. He tried 
to think of something else to say. His 
gleam came from the swallows twittering 
down from the sky into the chimney. 























THE | 


‘Swallers,” he said, “ air plentiful th 


“ More of ‘em ‘n usual,” labored Keren 


C,eore 1 Todd mack a | st tremendou 
light parlor ease. 
‘Swallers r he said, Ile stopped 
If it was hard to go into a parlor, it 
s equally hard to leave it. Always one 
t futilely on and on, his words dying 
his lips as soon as he had uttered them. 
‘Ll reckon,” suggested WNerenhappuch 
Green, dully, in the end, “ it’s time to go 
an’ put the eritters up.” 


The minister rose from his chair near- 


NKNOWN 


USE, TSl 
est Lemuel Potter. Tlis face Was uplift- 
ed. One sheep of his hill tlock was safe- 
ly gathered for the night. 

Davie Bascom closed the door upon the 
cholar. They went without his clever 
words at the end of a visit to him: 
“Thunder! ye ain’t a-goin’ to go so 

_ 

Silently they seattered to their farm 
An early star stood over them in the sky, 
till faintly blue. Upon the old road was 
a deep solemnity. Still were they left 
to go to and fro upon it. Yet no man 
knew—even Lemuel Potter in his knowl 
edge had not been infallible—who next, 
touched by the invisible summons, would 


unhiteh his horses and go into his parlor. 


The Unknown Use 


BY EDITH 


It trembl 


M. THOMAS 


the zithe f 
ind it dies 


Dies where? Ah, tell me whither 
The vibrant spirit flies! 


The leaping, la 
Coes out—gor 


What goal may 


ighing fire 


s where, past trace? 


it aspire 


In empyrean space 4 


And Life?—man 


’s all of being, 


Compact of so 


| and selise 


Oh, whither, whither fleeing, 


Each moment, 


ealled from hence? 


Each moment, partial dying 


Foreshadows but the last: 


Even our lightest sighing 


Goes 


Fugitive Life, s: 


With Beauty 


, freighted, to the Vast! 


Vv whither, 
and with Power; 


What Is It calling “ Wither!” 
That draws you, hour by hour? 


Past hearing, past beholding, 
Into Itself deflects? 
By Unknown Law remoulding, 


To Unknown Use directs? 





















































BY MADAM DI 
1.—TURIN 


Y husband, Carl von 
born in the Palazzo Cafferelli, the 


Bunsen, was 


Prussian Legation at Rome, and 


was the third son ot Baron Bunsen, at 
that time aceredited to the Holy See. 
At the age of twelve years Carl was 
sent to Germany for his education; 


he entered the diplomatic career, and 


after beimg secretary to his father in 
London, served under Count Albert de 
Pourtales at Constantinople. He was 
moved to Turin in 1855 under Count 
Brassier de St.-Simon. We met soon 


after in London and became engaged. 


First Glimpses of Diplomatic Society 





BUNSEN, née wappincron 


ITis villa 
was beautifully situated on the banks of 
the Neckar, in fuil the 
Schloss the old town. It 


first visit to Germany, and I was intens 


after leaving his post in London. 
view of ruined 
and was my 
but it was only 
that 


kingdom of 


lv interested in all I saw; 
Nice, which at 
belonged to the 
that I 


when we reached 
time still 
Sardinia, 


begen to see some of 


husband’s 


ny colleagues and get some 
elimpses of what my future life was to 
be like. 

It was all very new to me, and 
my letters to my family were a sort 
of journal, conveying to them almost 





I was Mary Isabella Waddington, and day by day the impressions of what 
had been brought up in France, chiefly was passing sO rapidly and vividly be- 
in the country near Rouen, and was fore me. At Nice we were the guests 
very unsophisticated. Indeed, except of Sir Edward and Lady Buxton in a 
for a few short stays in Paris and charming Villa Bosco, which has long 
London and a trip to the Highlands since disappeared amongst the new 
with my eldest brother, William Henry buildings of the growing town. 
Waddington (later 

Prime Minister Nice. March §, 1857. 
in France, and om ‘C.* is here in 
French  ambassa e cognito, as he does 


dor in London 


for ten years), | 


might have been 
said to know noth 
ing of the 


Carl and I 


married in 


world. 
were 
Paris 
in January, 1857, 
and 
went to Germany, 


afterwards 
where IT was to be 
made acquainted 
with my new fam- 
ily, most of whom 
I had 
We 


my 


never seen. 


staved with 
brother-in-law 
George near Bonn, 
and then went on 








to tak 
up his social and 


official 


not wish 


duties till 
back to 
Turin. It is 


amusing, as the 


he gets 
very 


Prussian consul 
and all the people 
here write him 
little 


ginning, ‘tout en 


notes, he 
respectant votre 
incognito,’ etec., 
and he 
terror of meeting 
the Em 
press of Russia, 
the sister of our 
this 


lives it 


Dowager 





C. in cor 





to Heidelberg, 
where my father- 
in-law had settled 


Mme. C. DE 


From a portrait « 





BUNSEN, wée 


of fifty years ago 


respondence always 
refers to 
band, 

Bunsen. 


hus 
von 


my 


WADDINGTON Carl 














FIRST GLIMPSES O| 





N we atl 


who is at 


King of Prussia, pres 
nt. and who drives about a great deal 
(noth r dangerous person is Count 
Stackelberg, the Russian minister at 
lurin, who is here just now with his 


te on account of the Empress.” 


“We went to a musical party the other 
day where there was some good singing, 
f and Me nade Issohn’s 
played in our honor. A 
y who 


with 


wedding march was 


Prussian there 
bothe red 
account of a violent article 
the Avenir de Ni 
thought 
thanked 
information, 
rid of 
must 


was introduced to C him 
an 
Prussia in 
paper he 
prosecuted. C 

f for his valuabl 
( his views, and 


Corl ld. | 


cle vrTreec of 


against ce 
be 


much 


’ which ought to 


him very 





egret d in 
him as 
that 
humbug 


got soon 


0 as he Say there is 


an alarming about 
*Gemahl.’ 

‘t “Yesterday we all 
little neighboring 
There 


the harbor which created 


d ms 
Villa 


seaport in 


drove to 
st Franea, a 


bay were two Russian 





men-of-war in 
S great excitement, and the whole quay of 
a the littl 


and 


crowded with ear 
that had 
We went 


was 


town was 


donkeys brought 


Nice. 


which 


\ parties 


board 
like 
other ship, rather dirtier than some per 
The 


good humored 


from 


on 


ne Russian very any 


haps. Russian sailors have round, 


and 
biting into oranges through the rind like 


stupid, faces, were 





an apple, the juice, of course, squirting 
all directions. A litth 
shipman who could speak some French 
and English about. Villa 
Franea is Italian-looking 
than Nice, very picturesque, particularly 


about in mid 


took us 


much more 


with all the Russian boats moving about 


le in the bay. There were Sardinian soi 
on diers, with the Crimean medal on their 
‘ . gray uniforms, gazing very peacefully at 
= the Russians from the shore, in apparent 
tr oblivion of the recent war. 

ta “This morning C. had a letter from 
mn our ‘ liebenswiirdige Chef,* as M. Uebel 
ing 


systematically calls him in all his letters.+ 


in M. 


Brassier says he is ‘ geguialt ’{ to give 


31a a ball, and that as Madame Uebel, for 
family reasons, will not be able to be 

or 

ay Amiable Chief 

us + M. Uebel was my husband’s colleague at 

von the Prussian Legation at Turin 


Plagued. 








DIPLOMATIC 





SOCLETY iS 





1 sh 


part of the leg 


thinks 


{ 


femal 


present, he 


the 


tila) oth There to 
represent ition. 


1 don’t particularly enjoy the idea, but 
(. seems pleased, and says it will give 
éclat and that I 


introduced to 


i great to our arrival, 
shall at 


the whole Turin world. 
= Meantime | have 


once see and be 


seen one mem 
ber of the society there in the person 
of Count Stackelberg, the Russian min 
ster, who was at Pilatte’s* church this 
morning, and came up to C. with the 
usual ‘Ich gratulire’ which has greeted 
us everywhere till now. He was after- 
wards presented to me and made me e 


very stiff bow. Tl 
distinguished-looking. He 
Pilatte, 


coming 


is tall and spare and 
was talking 
is, it 
from the 
Several of 


amiably with and 


Prote stant, 


very 
ects, a 


Russian-German provinces, 


the Russian Empress’s ladies were also 
at the Freneh church. I was so glad to 
see Pilatte, who reminded me of old times, 
and to hear a French sermon again, that ¥ 
I could have hugged him! C. is in a 
great state about his incog Ile must 
eall on Stackelberg, and thinks that I 
ought to eall on the Countess, too; then ; 


he has been seen by the ladies of honor, 


and has, various ssions 


moreover, commi 
for some of them and for aides-de-camp, 
so that evidently every one must end by 
knowing that he is here, although he im 
posed the utmost secrecy ¢ n the unfor 


tunate Prussian at the party. 
des 
patch was brought to C., which T thought 


be his 


plénipotentiaire ’ at the ve rv least. 


“Just now a tremendous official 
‘ministre 
When 
opened, however, it turned out to be a 
letter the King of his 
sister the Empress, announcing the birth 


must nomination as 


from Prussia to 
of a little Prussian princess, enclosed in 
official let- 
Brassier in third person, 
that as C the spot he 
would ask him to deliver the letter and 
so save himself the long journey from 
Turin to Nice. The whole was enclosed 


a copy of the same, with an 
the 


was 


ter from 


stating on 


in a note from Avigdor, the Prussiat { 

consul. Poor C. was ‘in fits” to use one 

of his own expressions. He has no uni | 

form with him, and has been carefully 

avoiding all the Russians! He is going ; 
” - 


to-morrow to Stack« Ihe rg to consult 


*M. 


clergyman at 


well-known French ‘ 


in old friend 


Pilatte. a very 
Nice and 



































































































BUNSEN 


First secretary of the Prussia an Legation in Turin 
* March 10 
“Of course how $a” Ineo. is at an 
end! He went to-day to “Stackelberg, 


him to the 
He delivered the important letter 
into his hands, 


who sent Empress’s aide-de- 
camp. 
and explained that, hav- 
ing no uniform, he could not present him- 
self the The 
camp the was of no 
‘Nous sommes a la 


before Empress. aide-de- 


said uniform im- 


portance, campagne 
i now poor (. is awaiting her or- 
Moreover, he heard to-day of the 
arrival here of Prince Charles of Prussia, 
a brother of the 
incog. He has telegraphed to Brassier 
about it.” 


ici,’ so 
ders. 
who 


Empre $8, comes 


“ March 12 
“We did business in town to- 
and | new hat. It is 


a present from Sir Edward Buxton, who 


some 


day, tried on my 


told me to choose the best and most ex- 
I could find at Nice! It is 


pensive one 


a sort of wide-awake in brown straw, with 
two long black feathers that meet behind. 








M. 


Second secretary of the Prussian Legati 


UEBEI 


» in Turin 


There is also a deep fall of imitation 
black lace all round, which I do not like, 
but it is useful with the high winds here, 
as it serves for the purpose of a veil. | 
told Sir Edward I hoped it wouldn’t 
quite ruin him, but it was very expen- 
sive. He said he hoped it was expensive, 
and was most kind about it. 

“The next was Mrs. J.’s_ birth 
day, and we were all to dine with her. 
Things did not go smoothly, however, 
for just as we were setting out to joi! 
the party, C. received his orders to go 
to the Empress at one. We set off im 
mediately to try and secure a carriage, 
but it was the King of Sardinia’s birth 
day as well as Mrs. J.’s, and he could only 
get a cab, all the carriages being engaged 
for the Te Deum. As he had no idea 
when he would be at liberty again, we 
parted, and R.* and I went on to the 
Buxtons’. The audience went off very 
well, it seems. 


day 


The Empress was very 


*My brother Richard Waddington, who 
had joined us 
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eracious, and only kept C. waiting five 
ninutes. He stood and talked to her 
three-quarters of an hour on all sorts 
of subjects. She called in her daughter 
Olga.* who was in the next room, ‘ Ollie, 
Ollie? The Grand Duchess, who is ex- 
tremely handsome, came in, and alto- 
gether it was quite pleasant. 

“On Sunday we went to hear Pilatte 
preach in his pretty church, and then 
took a boat to go to Villa Franea, where 
R. wanted to see the Russian frigates. W: 
got back just in time to dress for the 
dinner at Avigdor’s, the Prussian consul. 
It was only a small party. Madame Avig 
dor, who is extremely handsome, looked 
superb in black velvet. There was also 
a friend of hers, a young French girl 
who is said to be the beauty of Nice, and 
whom Avigdor told me he had asked 
especially for C.’s benefit, as he knew he 
was fond of pretty people! I must say 
that this attention struck me as rather 
superfluous under existing circumstances, 
but the dinner was very pleasant and 
the wines, Iwas told, quite exquisite.” 


“ Genoa, March 17. 


“Our last day at Nice was rather hur- 
ried. C.’s friend, Mr. Kolochine, of the 
Russian legation at Turin, came to 
breakfast, having previously paid a visit 
to a hair-dresser—‘a fin de faire une 
meilleure impression & Madame,’ as he 
told C. He has a regular Slav face, 
is very clever and agreeable, and speaks 
French beautifully. After breakfast | 
looked over some lovely old lace with 
Madame Avigdor, and invested in a piece 
of point d’Espagne with C.’s full approba- 
tion, who admires it quité as much as I 
do. We paid farewell visits, packed, ete. 
We had a charming passage, and arrived 
next morning at Genoa. Our hotel was 
an old palace with marble stairs and a 
magnificent vaulted hall for the table 
Vhéte. From our rooms the view of the 
port crowded with shipping and_ the 
picturesque street was charming.” 


*Horet Feper, Turin, March z 
“We are here at last, and very glad 
to have arrived—at least J am! I hav 
had so much novelty of all kinds in these 
last two months that I am _ well-nigh 
tired. Repose, however, is by no means 
* Afterwards Queen of Wiirtemberg. 
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like ly to be our lot for some time to 
come. To-morrow we go to look for apart 
ments, and then our troubles begin.” 
* March 22 

“T have at last seen our chief, M. 
Brassier, and feel happier now that that 
important interview is off my mind. He 
came late yesterday afternoon, after we 
had again been out to look for lodgings. 
The servant announced in a loud voice, 
‘Monsieur Brassier de St.-Simon, Min- 
istre de Prusse” He came in, shook 
hands with me, and was most gracious. 
Ile looked very hard at me, talked for 
some time, and when he got up took my 
hand again, held it, and said there soon 
would be an occasion on which he would 
require my help, that he was going to 
give a little dance, and that without a 
lady he should be lost. C. accompanied 
him to the top of the stairease, as in 
duty bound, and I felt much _ relieved. 
He speaks French well, but with a Ger 
man aecent. In the evening he came to 
see me again in the box at the opera, 

“We have already paid several visits, 
one to the Duchesse de Gramont at the 
French legation, who asked us to her re- 
ception next Wednesday evening. We 
went also to the Portuguese legation to 

















COMTE DE STACKELBERG 
Russian Minister in Turin 
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thank Madame WVAlte for the box. She 
is English, and took a ‘ passion’ for the 
entire Bunsen family in London. There 
was a whole circle of people at her house, 
and I was introduced to all, but do not 

















M. BRASSIER DE ST -SIMON 


Minister of Prussia at Turin 


remember much about them. She was 
very oddly dressed, receiving her company 
in a white bonnet and a linsey-woolsey 
gown with a velvet cloak. We also called 
on the Comtesse Robilant. She is a Ger- 
man, the daughter of a former Prussian 
minister at Turin, very agreeable, and 
speaking French very well. She was first 
lady to the late Queen of Sardinia, and 
receives in a_ beautiful old-fashioned 
boudoir in an old house. She seems a 
creat friend of C.’s, was very kind to me, 
and seemed pleased at our going to her 
at once, 

“M. Uebel was there also. There is 
a sort of queer family feeling in meet- 
ing in other houses a member of the same 
legation. Altogether I am beginning to 
have some notion of things now, and like 
it very much so far. 


HARPER'S MONTHLY 





MAGAZINE. 


The weather has been v ry bad since 
our arrival here, and we have not been 
able to go about much. We get through 
a certain number of visits every day. 
and have already a very r spectable heap 
of cards on the table. We have very near 
ly fixed on an apartment—a very pretty 
one. It was arranged for a young mat 
ried couple in the Sardinian diplomacy 
Marquis and Marquise Spinola, who hav 
been sent off as attachés to Rome. At 
present it is let to some English people, 
who only leave it in about a fortnight. 
All the other lodgings we saw were posi 
tively disgusting, and everybody says we 
ought to be too thankful to get these. 


The drawing-room is really charming: all 


the furniture in palissandre and dark 
blue velvet, étagé@res full of pretty trifles, 
and a piano d’Erard. There is a second 
drawing-room, two bedrooms, a_ larg 
dining-room very devoid of furniture, a 
smoky kitchen, two servants’ rooms, and 
no cupboards! Such is what in all like- 
lihood will be our future abode.” 


It was at a most interesting time that I 
happened to arrive at Turin. Just nin 
years before, in 1848, the late King Cark 
Alberto had given a constitution, called 
“Statuto Fundamentale,” to his peopl 
and thrown in his lot with the cause of 
Italian liberty and independence. He and 
his sons had made two ean paigns against 
the Austrian forces occupying the Lom 
bardo - Venetian territory, but although 
they had met with success on the batti 
fields of Pastrengo and Goito, and Pes 
chiera, one of the fortresses of the famous 
Quadrilateral,* had fallen into their 
hands, they were ultimately obliged t 
return across the Mincio, and sustained 
a crushing defeat at Novara on March 
23, 1849. Carlo Alberto, broken-hearted 
at this disaster, abdicated on the battle 
field in favor of his son Victor Emmanuel 
IT., and left his country for exile, where 
he soon died. 

Never perhaps did a young king begin 
his reign under more depressing condi 
tions—a difficult peace to negotiate with 
Austria, a defeated army, ruined finances, 


*So called from a sort of square formed 
by the fortresses of Peschiera, Verona 
Mantua, and Leegnago, and supposed to be 
one of the most important strongholds in 


Italy 
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for the war had cost 300,000,000 franc 


shout 12,000,000 sterling (an 

whelming sum for a small state). and the 
vhole country in a disturbed and agitated 

na o! soon, however, the Pied 
montese began to realize that God had 
ven tl a king quit different 

ull =the ther rulers of the per sy] 
While these all profited by the reaction 
vhich followed the revolutionary time f 
1845 t tear up the constitutions they 
had given, to break all the oaths th 
had taken, and to gove under the pr 


tection of Austrian garrisons, Victor En 
manuel upheld the “ Statuto” his father 
had granted, resisted all Austrian t 


tempts at interference, and went his own 
ndependent way, doing his best to heal 
the wounds of his country. 

Then a new figure soon appeared on 
the scene, destined not only to guide to 
prosperity the little state of Piedmont, 
but to be the future maker of the king 
dom of Italy. Like most of Victor 
Emmanuel’s advisers, Count Camillo di 
Cavour cameof a noble Piedmontese fam 
ily, but he was distinguished from th 
others by broader and more advanced 
views and by the gift of genius. After 
rapidly coming to the front in Parlia 
ment, Cavour became Prime Minister 
for the first time in 1852, and thence- 
forth directed the destinies of his na 


tive country. 


“C, is at present at the legation o1 
quite a solemn occasion. Count Paar, the 
Austrian minister, is giving up all the 
papers of his legation to the care of th 
Prussians, as the Austrians leave Turin 
on Friday. Diplomatie relations between 
Italy and Austria have been broken off. 
Count Paar is delighted ; it is sure pro- 
motion for him, for if he did not get a 
better post, it would look as if he were 
disavowed. C. is not delighted. They 
will have much more work, as they tak« 
charge in part of the Austrian affairs, 
and will gain nothing by it.” 

“ Hore. Fever, Turin, March 24. 1857 

“Yesterday I was alone, as C. was at 
the chancellerie taking over the Austrian 
papers, when Bentz announced the Mar- 
quise d’Arvilars. She is one of the great 
est ladies here, and was Grande Maitresse 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 683.—99 
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the late Queen. We had called on her 
he day betore without finding her at 
me, so that | had not seen her | felt 
much dismaved In she came, however, 


vith her daughter, Mile. d’Arvilars. She 
said she had hoped to find Mr. Bunser 
t home; I devoutly wished she had, but 


xpli ned about the A istrians, and by 


degrees we got on better. She said she 
ould be very glad to be of use to me, 
nd was very polite. The manners here 


ften remind me of reading St.-Simon. 
‘In the evening We went to Mme. 
(it Gramont’s; that was mothe r orde il 


to go through, but it went off better than 


I expected. I had on my green velvet 
vith the pom*# d’Argentan i. said it 
vas very neat, which from him means the 
highest approbation; at least lhe never 


savs anything stronger. On entering I 
was introduced to the Duke, who is ex 
ceedingly tall and majestic; he waved us 
on to the Duchess, who is quiet and 
agreeable-looking, but shy. She was very 
kind, spoke English, asked what people 
I had seen as yet, and introduced me to 
sole ladic Se Ne arly all the gentle men of 
the corps diplomatique asked to be pre- 
sented, and C, brought them up at in- 
tervals throughout the evening. Then 
the Duke came and conversed a little; 
he has just been at Nice, and told me he 
had first heard of C.’s arrival in these 


parts from the Empress.’ 


rch or 


“ Yesterday I had another visit from 
people I had not vet seen—a Count and 
Countess Sclopis. They are great friends 
of my father-in-law’s. They were most 
kind, and after the first embarrassment 
I liked them particularly. They begged 
that we would make use of them in any 
way, and the Count said we must have 
had ofters of that kind already. ‘ Mais 
comme amis de la famille, nous vous pri 
ons de nous donner la préfére nee, comme 
disent les marehands.’ They don’t go 
out much, which I am sorry for, but 
receive at home. I hope we shall go there. 
Soon after they had gone, C. came in, 
and we paid various visits. To the Mar- 
quise Palavicini, who is very handsome 
and very el ver. We found the chi f 
there and M. Uebel, so that she had the 
entire legation at her reception. The 
whole corps diplomatique here seems very 










































intimate, but the members of one legation 
are almost relations. After the Palavicini 
we went to see Mme. La Marmora, wife 
of the General; she is an Englishwoman. 

“In the evening we went to M. de 
Castro’s, the Spanish minister. It was 
not a large party. I had seen Mme. 
de Castro at the Duchess’s, and as she 
is a new arrival, I had to present C., 
which was rather amusing. Mlle. de 
Castro, her stepdaughter, is a very pretty 
girl, and looked charming in one of those 
coiffures one used to see at Laure’s; a 
great plait of black velvet all up one side 
of the head, and a bunch of red _ roses 
stuck at the other; she had a white dress. 
Mme. de Castro can hardly speak a 
word of French; otherwise she receives 
very well, and they have a new house 
perfectly got up. M. de Castro—tall, and 
much decorated with broad ribbons and 
orders—proved almost a rival for the 
Duke. By the way, the Duke was most 
gracious, apologized for not having called 
yet, and finally begged that C. and°I 
would dine with them on Sunday, ‘en 
petit comité.’? All the people here shake 
hands just as in England, young ladies 
and all. The Comtesse Collobiano was 
covered with diamonds and magnificent 
lace; she called C., just as we were going 
away, to tell him we must come to her 
evening receptions. My friend the Mar- 
quise d’Arvilars was there, and the Com- 
tesse Robilant, who was complimentary 
about my toilette. I had on the blue 
gown with the black lace and the dear 
little bows, and the coiffure from Laure. 
Altogether I amused myself very well— 
the worst is over; I knew a few people 
now, and they certainly are all very kind. 
At present, as it is all new, I think it 
rather fun, but C. says I shall get dread- 
fully tired of always seeing the same peo- 
ple by and by. C. has not yet made his 
appearance at the Club, to the amazement 
of Kolochine. Prince Charles of Prussia 
arrives here to-day; M. Uebel went yes- 
terday to Genoa to meet him. M. Kolo- 
chine gives a farewell repast to his friends 
this evening, and to-morrow it is not 
unlikely the Chief may give a breakfast 
to the Prince, in which ease I should 
have to go alone to Mme. d’Arvilars’s 
reception, which IT by no means wish. 
Diplomacy is decidedly a wonderful career 
for ‘imprévu.’ ” 
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“Yesterday I got a note from C. say- 
ing that the Chief would receive the 
Prince and the corps diplomatique that 
evening, and that I was to prepare my 
dress. C. came in late, having been very 
busy, the Chief with the Prince all day, 
and everything left to him. We went out 
immediately to call on Mme. de Castro 
after her party, as we should most likely 
meet her in the evening; then we drove 
to the railway for C. to shake hands with 
Count Paar, the Austrian minister, who 
was departing. ‘Chemin faisant’ C., 
gave me my instructions; I was to re- 
ceive. When the Prince arrived (he was 
to dine with the King) all the gentle- 
men of the legation were to meet him at 
the foot of the stairs. I was to be forth- 
coming at once, in order that M. Bras- 
sier might present me, and I was not to 
forget the ‘altesse royale. or we should 
all be undone! If the Prince spoke to me 
in German, I was to say, ‘ Aufzuwarten 
Euer Kénigliche Hoheit.’ I felt decided- 
ly alarmed, but it was no use being 
nervous, and although I devoutly wished 
the Prince had put off his journey for 
a week or two, I tried to take things quiet- 
ly. We found Mme. de Castro looking 
most charming in a black mantilla; she 
is twenty-two, only four years older than 
her stepdaughter, has only been married 
fifteen months, and has only just arrived 
here; we sympathize together, and al- 
though we can’t talk much, as her French 
is very deficient, we look kindly at each 
other and are great friends. After din- 
ner I put on the embroidered dress W. 
brought from Broussa, and the red roses, 
and we drove to the legation quite early, 
so as to be there before any arrivals. Son 
Excellence begged me de _ wm/installer 
and to consider myself quite at home. 
The Due and Duchesse de Gramont were 
the first to arrive, and I almost hoped 
Mme. de Gramont would undertake some 
part of the receiving, as she has prom- 
ised to do, I believe, for the ball: how- 
ever, it was not so. We all went into a 
second drawing-room, and there M. 
Brassier brought all the ladies to me— 
‘Voila la maitresse de maison!’ It must 
be said that the Chief does not do things 
by halves, and yesterday I had all the 
honors. C,. brought up the young ladies 
in the rear. The company was very se- 
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lect, only ‘ les chefs de mission ’—no seert 

taries or attachés were admitted—and the 
tiptop people here. There was a false 
alarm of the Prince arriving, and a vain 
rush of M. Brassier and his two secre- 
taries to the stairs. Finally he came, 
however, and C. fetched me alone into 
the first drawing-room. The Prince was 
standing before 


the fire, red-faced 
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diamonds, and she really was ablaze. 
She had a ye llow gown covered with old 
lace and diamonds, a searlet searf, Turk 
ish, embroidered *in gold, a necklace of 
the biggest pearls 1 ever saw, row upon 
row, and a coronet of diamonds. <Any 
one else would have been crushed by such 
a dre Ss, but it would take a great deal to 

erush — th Pala- 

vicini, and she 





and military- 
looking. Brassier 
presented me; I 
curtsied as low as 
] could. Ie made 
a stiff little bow, 
and said in a 
short, abrupt way, 
‘Vous étes Fran 
caise ?’ “Oui. 
votre Altesse Roy 
ale.” ‘Et mariée 
depuis peu de 
temps?’ ‘ Depuis 
deux mois, votre 
A. Be Brassier 
presented C 
‘Vous étes beau 





coup de fréres, je 
erois?’ in the 
samme tone. I did 


not stop to hear 
more, for the 
Chief told me that 
was all and I] 








went about, hand- 
some and dashing, 
carrying it all as 
if it were a feath 

er’s weight. I 
can fancy people 
admiring her ex 

tremely. She keeps 
her daughter, who 
is rather a_nice- 
looking girl and 
very simply dres 

ed, in great order. 
The Prince stay 
ed a_ tremendous 
time, which was 
in so far satis 
factory that I sup 
pose he would 
have gone away 
if he had not been 
amused. Accord- 
ing to etique tte, 
no bod yVeou ] d 


leave before him, 








might go back to 
the ladies. I can C1 
not say I felt brtateter of | 
much flattered, 

but C. was ex- 

tremely pleased with the whole affair, 
and assured me it was a great honor 
to be presented first and all alone, and 
that all the other ladies envied me. 

“The gentlemen of the corps diplo 
matiqué were then presented, and_ th 
Prince came into the second drawing- 
room. We all stood up, and M. Brassier 
took him round, beginning by th 
Duchesse de Gramont, and named all the 
ladies. He shook hands with Mme. de 
Robilant and one or two others—old 
acquaintances, IT suppose—and began to 
chat very amicably with some of the 
dowagers. The dresses were very splen 
did. M. Brassier had written to the 
Marquise Palavicini to put on all her 


and it was get- 
ting very slow, 
when at last he 
got up, asked M. 
Brassier’s per- 
mission to retire, and making a short 
bow to the company in general, walk- 
ed out of the room, followed by his 
aide-de-camp. The latter is rather nice, 
and T am very proud of having pre- 
sented him to Mlle. d’Arvilars, entire- 
ly on my own responsibility. He cer- 
tainly seemed very anxious to make her 
acquaintance, but as I had not the slight- 
est idea of his name, I think it was 
plucky of me to volunteer the introduc- 
tion. T made the acquaintance of several 
ladies, who have since called on me with- 
out waiting for my previous visit. In 
short, the Prince’s coming and my re- 


ceiving him seem to have made a great 
effect. C. says it is dreadful humbug, but 
































MADAME 


In her drawing-room at Castletownshend, From a recent 


that nothing could have happened better 
for us on my arrival here. I rather like 
getting the cards without the trouble of 
calling; there are heaps of them, but ¢ 


‘ 


says it is not polite to let them pay the 


first visit. The other evening I also saw 
Sir James Hudson, the English minister; 
he very intimate with our cousins the 
Ashk and Baillies, and seemed quite 
pl ised to talk about them. He said re 


peatedly that he felt as if we were old 


friends, and we shook hands most warmly 
at parting I was the more plea ed be- 
cause hed quite laughed at me for 
wishing to see Sir James, assuring me 

would be 1 earthh use * that he was 
charming in men’s. society, but never 


went out, or had anything to do with 
ladies Ile is a very handsome man, ‘ et 
représente more than any one here. 
Finally IT was dead tired, and we departed, 
the Chief accompanying and thanking 
me most courteously for all the trouble 
| had taken. 

“The next day, though Sunday, was 
almost as fatiguing. Various important 
ladies here receive on Sundays, and we 
had agreed it was better to go round and 








De SUNSEN 


see them at once and get if over C. was 
‘de service’ to take the Prince to the 
Vaudois Church (M. Brassier is a Cath 
olie). He first went to bid M. Kolo 
chine good-by at the railway, and then set 
off, provided with three ‘ cantiques ’—on 
for the Prince, one for the aide-de -camp, 
and one for himself. I went to church with 
vague hopes that perhaps C. might return 
with me; but after the service, which 
was long, as there was a réception de 
catéchuménes, I had the pleasure of seeing 
him and M. Uebel get into the Prince’s 
carriage and drive off. Various peopl 





called, and I then prepared, very un 
willingly, to set forth on my first expedi 
tion alone. I drove first to the Comtess¢ 
Robilant, as I had been there once al 
ready, and at least knew my way. She 
had few people, and was very gracious. 
I afterwards went to the Marquise d’Ar 
vilars, whom I found holding a small 
court. She made me sit by her in the 
midst « 


f the circle, and inquired politely 
‘si j’étais remise de toutes mes fatigues 
de réception,’ but I did not feel happy, 
and did not stay long. C. did not return 
till near six, having seen the Prinee 
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off and telegraphed his departure. Le 
had dined with the Prince from three to 
four, and had just time to dress for an 
other dinner at the Due de Gramont’s 
at six! To do him justice he got through 
his second meal wonderfully well, all 
things considered. He was much ple ased 
with the Prinee, who had been extremely 
gracious, inquired after me, given him 
cigars, remembered having seen him as 
a child at Rome, asked him where he had 
got his dark hair, ete., ete. 

“The party at the Duke’s was very 
small—the two attachés, Musurus, an 
English attaché, and ourselves. After 
dinner the gentlemen went to smoke, and 
I had a long téte-d-téte with Mme. de 
Gramont. She is a really lovable per 
son, quiet, kind, and always the same. 
We talked of Seotland; the Duke had 
informed me at dinner ‘ que son beau pér« 
était le chef du clan des MacKinnon.’ 
He, the Duke, was partly brought up in 
Scotland, and has shot grouse. The lit 
tle Due de Guiehe and his sister were in 
the drawing-room—nice, clever children, 
but much spoilt by the attachés, who pay 
them assiduous court. At nine we left 
to end our duties at the Comtesse Collo 
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biano’s. There we found all the usual 
set—Mme. d’Arvilars, Mme. de Robilant, 


inder whose protection I established my 


self, the Palavicini, who was repeating to 
everybody what the Chief had rather im 
prudently told her— que si on lui en 
voyait un Prince tous les jours il don 
nerait sa démission.,’ There were cha- 
rades going on, and it would have been 
amusing enough, only it was all I could 
do not to go to sleep. C., after his two 
dinners, was somewhat in the same con- 
dition. He, however, presented Lord de 
Burgh. He is decidedly amusing, with 
a strong accent. Irish, 1] suppose. He 
was much shocked at discovering that he 
had never inquired for Mme. Uebel, and° 
asked if I thought if he were to call twice 
in one day to ask how she was, that 
would make up for the neglect! 
“To-night we are revelling in a quiet 
evening. To-morrow, alas! The Salmour 
receives, and on Wednesday Mme. de 
Gramont. ‘To-day I have been stupid and 
tired all day; I am not used to such 
doings, and then the effort to talk to 
strangers, and try and remember the dif 
ferent people, amongst the crowd of 


strange faces, I find dreadfully fatiguing.” 


What Lies Beyond? 
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ER voice was trang 


‘HER HTIGGI VSON 


iil, but her words ; moan, 


And in her eyes lurked half-forbidden fears: 


“We hasten onward to the dark unknown. 


| dread the sweep of the relentless years 


“Could I in these accustomed paths still stray! 
Or, if I must plunge on into the night, 
, 


‘ 


C‘ould see one step of the mvsterious way 


O comrade soul, lend me thy keener sight! 


Then he, whose rich ev: 


ntful life now flows 


Like some full, singing brook to meet the sea: 
“Tintil the riddle’s solved, the interest grows. 
still in store for thee.” 


One more surprise is 






















































A Portrait 


BY CLARE 


e DO not say that he is not a great 


painter; I merely say that he is 
not inspiring as a companion.” 

Susan smiled. “That is unworthy of 
you, Randall. I mean, it is rather stupid; 
one might draw inferences.” 

The two cousins were seated com- 
fortably in the fine old library; it was 
October, and the shades were already 
falling. 

“It has nothing to do with looks,” he 
said, a little inconsequentiy; “ the fellow 
is handsome enough.” 

“T like that ‘ enough,’ ” she replied, 
still smiling. 

Randall Ridgeway frowned. This new 
note in Susan jarred on his finely tuned 
perceptions; he had so counted on her 
perfect understanding, on her ability to 
resume without a hitch their former 
close comradeship—a comradeship in 
which there could be, however, no room 
at all for Collver. 

“1 am amazed,” he went on, “that 
you, with all your subtle refinements, 
can admire a man so infinitely beneath 
you. The thing is quite beyond me.” 

His tone, this time, was distinctly 
tinged with sharpness, and Susan looked 
at him for an instant without replying; 
it was a look like that which she had 
given him when he had told her he was 
about to marry Marianne. 

“There are a few things in this world, 
Randall, which are, as you say, beyond 
you—women, for instance; although you 
make a point of judging them.” 

“ Nonsense!” he said. “I understand 
women better than you do; what I do 
not understand is why you pretend to 
like Collye — 

Susan Ridgeway turned a little side- 
ways and glanced rather aimlessly out 
of the window; then she straightened 
herself. She possessed to the full the 
family grace of outline. His eyes rest- 
ed on her with all the old pleasure in 
fine proportions, 
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“ My dear, you have not improved dur- 
ing your absence. I had hoped that the 
year abroad would have made you a little 
more reasonable.” 

“Tt has; but seeing you has brought 
back the old contradictions.” 

She laughed, and he joined her. It was 
good to laugh again with Susan; the last 
two years had been without such sense- 
less laughter. He found himself forget- 
ting that there had been two years with- 
out Susan. 

“In the first place,” Miss Ridgeway 
began, checking each point on her fin- 
gers, “I like Stuart Collyer because he 
is a genius; in the second place, because 
he is handsome; in the third place, be- 
cause he is nice to me.” 

“How you put things!” he cried. 
“The man is elated to be allowed to 
speak to you.” 

“Tow you detest him!” she said, but 
her voice was gentle. “T wish you 
would tell me your reasons.” 

“In the first place, because he is a 
Bohemian; in the second place, because 
he is conceited; in the third place, be- 
cause he is so confoundedly impertinent 
with women.” 

“Nonsense! You take things too seri- 
ously. He is an artist; he can’t help 
making love. In reality, he does it 
largely by way of business; he hopes 
for orders.” 

“He won’t get another from me. I am 
disappointed in the portrait; to me the 
thing is commonplace.” 

Susan hesitated; when she spoke it 
was in a different tone altogether. 

“Tt is not finished; besides, it depends 
somewhat on the sitter. Marianne is 
hard to read; you should have given him 
a few hints.” 

“Tt is his affair to find things out, not 
mine to tell him.” 

They exchanged a rapid glance; then 
Ridgeway returned to his grievance. 

“Collyer is notorious for his adven- 
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tures.” he remarked, in a tone of impar- 
tial criticism. 

Susan smiled broadly. “Don’t be a 
bore, Randall. The man is amusing; it 
has been an interesting experience.” 

‘You would have been dull here with- 
out it?” he asked, quickly. 

Susan’s eyes flashed. He saw the fam- 
ily temper—that temper which he both 
loved and distrusted; which, indeed, to- 
gether with the first-cousinship, had put 
the final veto to his wishes. 

“You know how I feel about Mount 
Ridgeway,” she said, and her voice shook 
with sudden anger. “I was brought up 
here as much as you were; it was my 
home just as much as yours; I love every 
stick and stone of it, and you know it. 
You know that I only came here now 
because I was pining to see it. If you 
wanted to hear me say this, you have 
heard it!” 

“Susan,” he eried, “it was nothing 
but my abominable selfishness! I was 
provoked about Collyer; I didn’t want 
to share yor with any one—your friend- 
ship, I mean.” 

“No; you never wanted to share 
things, and you always wanted to man- 
age people; but, really, Randall, in this 
‘ase your point of view is rather one 
sided; nor have you the least author- 
ity over me; you are merely my 
first cousin.” 

She looked at him with studied inso- 
lence, but he met the look gravely. 

“T thought I was your best friend; is 
that nothing?” he asked. 

“Yes, it is much; but, you see, Collyer 
can make me immortal. He will paint 
a famous portrait; I shall go down to 
posterity as ‘ Collyer’s Miss Ridgeway ’!” 

Randall Ridgeway’s expression dark- 
ened, 

“You shall not do it while you are in 
my house,” he said. “I disapprove most 
emphatically of your being thrown in 
that way with Stuart “ ollyer; it is bad 
enough that he has been here during 
your visit. You echt not to associate 
with such people 

“Ah,” murmured the girl, with an 
impatient movement of her shoulders, 
“that is the ss ze old spirit! Why don’t 
you object, mn, in the case of Mari- 
anne? Sh as sat to him continually 
ever since arrival,” 
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“That is different,” he said. “ Mari- 
anne is not that kind; besides, she knows 
her position.” 

Susan smiled in spite of herself. 

“And I have no position?” she asked. 

He put out his hand and touched hers, 
as if to emphasize his next statement. 

“These are evasions, Susan; but I am 
in earnest; you ought to pay attention. 
The man is impossible. If you insist on 
the portrait—on Collyer’s painting it, 
that is--then I wash my hands of the 
whole affair, and of you, too, while you 
are in it. It is the old reckless obsti- 
nacy, the old thirst for excitement; but 
in the case of Collyer, I repeat, I will 
not countenance it.” 

The cousins faced each other, both 
prepared for combat, but at the same 
moment they both became aware that 
some one was standing in the open 
door. Ridgeway rose and peered sharply 
through the dimness. It was Marianne, 
and behind her came a footman earry- 
ing a large tray. Placing a chair for 
his wife beside the low tea-table, Ran- 
dall Ridgeway resumed his seat in si- 
lence. <A sense of awkward uncertain- 
ty made conversation difficult. At last 
he spoke. 

“We were talking of Collyer,” he 
began. 

“Yes, we were quarrelling as usual,” 
put in Susan, as she noticed his evi- 
dent embarrassment. This inscrutable, 
brown-eyed schoolgirl had a paralyzing 
effect, at times, even on Ridgeways. 

“Randall is prejudiced against art- 
ists,” she went on, addressing her hostess. 
“Tt is the fault, I suppose, of our Puri- 
tan ancestor.” 

Randall laughed. “TI can’t say that 
I have observed much Puritanism in 
my make-up.” 

“Ah, but it’s there all the same,” she 
replied; “ otherwise you wouldn’t object 
so to poor Stuart Collyer.” 

“T did not know that you objected to 
Mr. Collyer, Randall? You never told 
me that you did,” Marianne said, slowly. 

“That was probably because you were 
too wise to praise him; if you had, Ran 
dall would have shown his true colors.” 

Susan looked at Marianne, but her 
words were directed at her cousin; she 
hoped he understood that this subject 
should be avoided. When Marianne 
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spoke again, it was, however, on the same 
general topic. 

“J think that Mr. Collyer is rather 
glad that the last sitting will be to- 


morrow,” she said. “It must be rath- 
er stupid for him here in the coun- 
trv without any of his own friends 


or amusements.” 

There was a blank silence, after which 
Susan rallied. 

“People have usually 
come to Mount Ridgeway. Don’t 
think they have, Randall?’ Her glance 
told him that the impertinence had seem- 
ed to her almost ludicrous. 


been glad to 
you 


“T suppose so,” he answered, slowly; 
“at least they came willingly enough in 
crandfather’s time; but then, grandfather 
had the gift of entertaining.” 

“Still, the place is the place; there are 
not many like it in America. 
Stuart Collyer has never seen anything 
half so good.” 

“ He has seen Windsor,” Marianne re- 
marked, as she handed Miss Ridgeway 
her tea. 

“Did he tell you that interesting fact 
to-day?” asked her husband, ironically. 

“T don’t remember; he has told me so 
many things.” 

“T have never found him at all com- 
municative,” he rejoined; “though I 
have wandered in and out of the studio 
most conseientiously every day.” 

Marianne was silent, but Susan met 
his eyes half quizzically. 

“Good heavens! Randall,” she 
claimed, “ you didn’t suppose that a man 
like Collyer would waste his good things 
on you?” 

Then she turned to her hostess with a 
sudden access of friendliness. 

“T envy you so, Marianne, that I can 
scarcely bear to look at you!” 

She did look, though, and so intently 
that she caught a sudden flash in Mari- 
anne’s eyes. 

“T mean I envy you the portrait,” she 
added, in slight confusion. 

“Why don’t you have him paint you, 
then?” Mrs. Ridgeway inquired, without 
enthusiasm. 

“Chiefly because Randall thinks me 
too uninteresting as a sitter.” 

“TI said I distrusted you as a sitter,” 
he eorrected, for the old idea had re- 
gained possession of him. 
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“Tt would be prettier if you had said 
that you distrusted him as a 
ion,” she suggested. 

“T do distrust 
he said. 

“Tas Mr. Collyer a bad reputation, 
Randall ?” 

He started. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, lightly; 
“not worse than other artists, but for 
Susan all artists are dangerous. She in- 
vests them with such striking character- 
She for 


compan- 


him in every way,” 


isties. fabricates them 


every 
desirable quality—wit, charm, strength, 
and, above all, perfect distinction— 


whereupon she proceeds to fall in love 
with her own creation. In your 
there would be no such danger. 
You do not live on fictions.” 

He smiled at her, but she did not re- 
turn the smile. 

In a moment she rose and crossed the 
room. “I must go now, if you will ex- 
cuse me,” she said, with a touch of awk- 
wardness. “I have some things to do 
before dinner.” 

“Why must you go, dear; you are not 
so busy as all that?” 

He had risen, too, and now stood close 
beside his wife. 

“You will come down again?” he ask- 
ed kindly, laying a detaining hand on 
her shoulder. 

“T am afraid not; there will not be 
time,” she murmured, as she slipped 
from his hold and through the door. 

Susan frowned to herself behind 
fire-screen. She could not dismiss the 
idea from her mind that Marianne had 
overheard that last speech about Collyer. 

Randall Ridgeway resumed his seat by 
his cousin. 

“Poor little girl,” he said. “ Some- 
times I think that she is homesick.” 

Up-stairs, in her own little boudoir, 
Marianne was seated before a large oval 
mirror, staring at the reflection that con- 
fronted her. She remained thus, mo- 
tionless, with set lips and contracted 
brows, her young face almost haggard 
in its intentness. At last she rose and 
walked to the window, where she stood 
for a while lost in meditation; when she 
turned again, her expression had altered. 
She went to the bell and rang twice, 
which was the signal for her maid. 

Less than twenty-four hours later, as 
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Randall Ridgeway was making his way in 
some haste to the studio—an improvised 
one on the top floor,—he ran across his 
wife, who was descending the stairs with 
equal precipitancy. She started, on per- 
ceiving her husband; then she addressed 
him rather breathlessly. 

“You are late; the sitting is over.” 

“T was delayed by Phillips, but I 
thought I should be in time for the finish.” 

“It was earlier to-day, you forgot, on 
account of Mr. Collyer’s departure.” 

“Has he gone?” 

“Yes; he was sorry not to see you. 
He left his regards and regrets.” 

He looked at her a little blankly. 

“ What queer people these artists are!” 
he said. “One would have supposed 
that he would have taken leave of me 
in person ?” 

“Ah, but you were not here; he could 
not wait any longer, his engagements 
called him to town. He has requested 
that you will not look at the picture 
until to-morrow. He prefers morning 
light. Even I have not seen it.” 

He surveyed her in growing curiosity. 
She looked different, somehow; perhaps 
it was the costume. He laid his hand 
lightly on her shoulder; as he did so he 
reflected that his wife had handsome 
shoulders, quite as handsome as_ those 
of her predecessors, those earlier Mrs. 
Ridgeways of the mellow portraits, whose 
likenesses in the famous long gallery did 
so much to make the old house charming. 

“You are very pretty,” he said; “I 
wish he had done you justice.” 

To his surprise, the: compliment did 
not seem to please her. There had been 
so little between them that even such 
faint things might have served as land- 
marks, if, indeed, landmarks were neces- 
sary in such an open country. 

“T must go now,” she murmured; 
“there are people arriving to-night.” 

“ Nonsense,” he said; “I want to look 
at you. I like that frock. Please wear 
it for dinner.” 

“This dress is only meant for the 
portrait. I could not wear it on ordi- 
nary occasions.” 

“ Not even if I asked you?” 

“ Not even if you asked me,” she re- 
plied, with a faint smile. She reached 
her hand out towards the baluster; he saw 
that her fingers trembled. 
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“You are tired, little girl; that fel- 
low has overworked you. I should have 
forbidden such lengthy sittings at the 
outset.” 

“It would have been wiser, but now it 
is too late; they are all over.” 

She spoke calmly, almost indifferent- 
ly; but he fancied that he detected a 
note of triumph in her voice. 

“At least we are rid of Collyer,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” she assented. “ You won’t for 
get about not looking until to-morrow? 
Mr. Collyer was very urgent in his re- 
quest.” 

“ Bother ‘ Mr.’ Collyer!” he eried, pat- 
ting her cheek half playfully. “ Who 
eares what he thinks or wishes? The 
picture {fs mine, and so is the dear little 
original; I shall do as I please with both 
of them!” 

She lowered her eyes suddenly, and 
pulled a key from her pocket. 

“Tere is the key, then,” she said, as 
she offered it to him. “I have just been 
up to lock the door.” 

He took her hand and drew her close 
to him, so that he could feel her rapid 
breathing. Then he stooped and kissed 
her. 

“T was joking, dear,” he murmured 
“Of course I won’t look at it. I have 
something far better to look at!” 

She gave him a questioning glance, 
which puzzled him by its intensity; then 
she withdrew herself from his embrace 
and hastened down the stairs in evi 
dent agitation. 

He watched her in some perplexity. 
Hitherto she had been quite free from 
contradictions—so free, indeed, that he 
had often wished for some; unvarying 
acquiescence palls in the long run. To 
day, however, her manner had suggested 
hidden reserves; though what struck him 
most was the fact that his wife had never 
before looked so charming. 

The next morning Randall Ridgeway, 
and his cousin mounted the stairs to th: 
studio; they weré alone, for Mariann 
had excused herself from accompanying 
them. ‘They were, therefore, free to dis 
sect the portrait at their pleasure; 1: 
Marianne’s presence there were, of course. 


reservations. They could not tell her. 


for instance, that the picture was a fail- 
ure, and yet that was their own undoubt- 
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ed opinion, though Susan, in her heart, 
declined to impute the whole blame 
to Collyer. 

[hey entered the room engaged in an 
argument about Susan’s future, for they 
were fond of plunging into such ques- 
tions at ten o’clock in the morning. 
[wo chairs had been placed as if for 
their reception; they seated themselves, 
and their eyes at once sought the por- 
trait. Neither spoke, for what they be- 
eld was, in fact, quite unspeakable— 
inthinkable—-unfathomable—utterly and 
‘completely bewildering. 

It was Marianne, but a Marianne one 
might have dreamed of —tender, pas- 
sionate, transfigured, with the love-light 
shining in her eyes, and on her lips a 
nameless smile of triumph—a Marianne, 
in short, of Collyer’s creation, and yet 
withal a living, breathing woman, re- 
joicing in her own transcendent charm. 

Susan was the first to recover her 
sel f-possession. 

“Tt is a masterpiece,” she cried; “ it 
will make them immortal!” 

She glanced sideways at her compan- 
ion; she thought it might be possible 
that men would not see such things. 

“Tt does not look like Marianne,” he 
said, and his voice startled her by its 
hardness. “The man has improvised for 
the sake of strong effects.” 

“But it is magnificent,” Susan ex- 
claimed, carried away in spite of herself. 
“ Surely you see it?” 

“Tt is another woman,” he retorted. 
“T shall have it altered.” 

“Tf you do, you are a barbarian,” she 
said; then, as she caught his expression, 
“ Randall, the man is a Yenius.” 

“He may be that, but he is also con- 
foundedly impertinent.” 

They were silent for a moment, and 
in the silence Susan indulged in bitter 
musings. All her tact, her cultivation, 
her artistic feeling, were nothing against 
a girl of twenty, with stupid brown eyes 
and a pair of handsome shoulders. Ran- 
dall’s thoughts were less complex; he was 
wondering what had occurred at the 
final sitting. The next moment he was 
on his feet. Some instinct prompted him 
to attempt dissimulation with Susan. 

“Marianne must see it,” he said; “I 
will go down to fetch her. We will see 
if she agrees with us.” 
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“ But we haven’t agreed,” she object- 
ed; then she put her hand cautiously on 
his arm, 

“Artists know more than the rest of 
us, Randall. It would be a pity to take 
it too literally—the portrait, I mean. 
lor my part, I believe that Collyer has 
been playing with us; I believe that he 
has planned this all along—to keep back 
the great, last touches, so as to surprise 
us into enthusiasm!” 

She threw him an anxious glance. 

“Suppose we go down now?” he sug- 
gested, and she saw that he longed to get 
away from the portrait, which, indeed, 
in 1ts superb unconsciousness, seemed to 
mock at them for their petty perturba- 
tion. It followed them with its eyes as 
they retreated—those strange eyes that 
no one had seen excepting Collyer. 


The following week was passed in a 
round of country amusements, for the 
host had insisted on a variety of added 
recreations, in honor, apparently, of the 
newly arrived guests, but in reality, as 
Susan suspected, to protect himself from 
undesired encounters. She saw her 
cousin, therefore, but seldom except in 
company, and even there she detected 
his repressed anxiety. He was restless, 
irritable, and when alone with her 
searcely even civil, though now and then 
he would assume a kind of forced hi- 
larity. The effect of this on Susan was 
to arouse a fierce anger in her against 
Marianne. What right had this insig- 
nificant little nobody, this girl who owed 
everything to Randall, what right had 
she to stir up this miserable turmoil? 
Randall’s attitude was, of course, most 
perplexing to one who knew his failings 
as well as Susan did—his obstinacy, his 
temper, his high idea of what was due 
to him. She could not grasp why he had 
not instantly used pressure; the girl was 
a sphinx, no doubt, still Randall was so 
obviously the master. She had warned 
him against overhaste that morning in 
the studio, but she had hoped, neverthe- 
less, that he would act with severity; for, 
besides the family pride to be avenged, 
there was her own secret rage against 
Collyer; she had looked to her cousin to 
right both wrongs at one stroke. In- 
stead of which, here was Randall worr;- 
ing himself ill over the matter, and 
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Marianne, pale and inscrutable, follow- 
ing him about with her eyes, like some 
furtive gazelle; only Susan could not help 
suspecting that the gazelle had rebelled 
against her keeper, and that for once 
the power was hers and she was using it. 

Miss Ridgeway decided to cut short 
her visit; she was, in fact, returning to 
town that very afternoon, but before 
doing so she resolved to speak to Mari- 
anne. She told herself repeatedly that 
it was on behalf of Randall, but in her 
heart she knew that it was largely on 
behalf of her own temper. 

She sought her hostess, therefore, 
while the mood was fierce for battle; so 
fierce, indeed, that she declined to regard 
Marianne as being in the least degree 
her hostess: Mount Ridgeway belonged to 
her—Susan—and to Randall; no one 
else had any right to play at ownership, 
not even Randall’s wife. 

“T have come to say good-by, Mari- 
anne,” she began; “ down-stairs it will be 
before the others, and I have a word to 
say in private.” 

She paused, and Marianne looked at 
her rather coldly. 

al hope you have enjoyed your visit,” 
she said, with a touch of formality. 
“You are so fond of the place.” 

“Yes, IT am fond of the place, as you 
say, and I am fond of Randall. He is 
my nearest relative, the only relative 
with whom I have much in common; it 
is about him that I wish to speak.” 

“About my husband?” Marianne in- 
quired, and for an instant Susan saw a 
gleam in her eyes, the same gleam she 
had seen once before—that day, a week 
ago, in the library. 

“Yes, about Randall. I hope you 
won’t think it impertinent; coming 
from me, perhaps you will not? It is 
this, Marianne—of course I know about 
the portrait; I saw it and I saw Randall; 
T am also acquainted with Stuart Coll- 
yer—the only person, in fact, in the 
little drama who is quite unknown to me 
is yourself; that is why I have come to 
you to-day. I want you to tell me your 
side of the affair, for you have a side, I 
am convinced, and a good one; but Ran- 
dall is hasty—no one knows that better 
than I do—nor has he been used to con- 
tradiction. He is difficult to deal with 
when once aroused ” 


Susan broke off with a gasp; then she 
plunged headlong into confused gener- 
alities. 

“Men are queer sometimes, and when 
you think they will surely understand 
you they suddenly turn about and ac- 
euse you of impossible offences; and 
then, of course, you resort to open de 
fiance, unless, indeed, you love the man 
or owe him deep obligations.” 

She threw a keen glance at her com- 
panion, but Marianne’s head was low- 
ered; she was clasping and unclasping 
her slender hands. Susan’s spirits rose; 
she would risk closer quarters; she was 
trusting to intuition for her facts, but 
intuition, in her case, had never proved 
itself a bad ally. 

“To bring this down to ourselves,” 
she went on, “of course it is plain to 
every one that you will have won thre: 
great victories: the first over the world 
by means of the portrait; the second 
over Stuart Collyer, a man not easy to 
please; the third and greatest over your 
own husband, whom you have succeeded 
in making very wretched. I am speak- 
ing plainly, you see; I hate evasions as 
much as Randall does.” 

Susan paused, excited at her own easy 
eloquence; then she spoke in another 
tone, one in which each syllable was 
sharply emphasized. 

“All the same, I am bound to say 
that, in my opinion, ingratitude is not 
wholly absent from the affair.” 

Susan’s temper had risen in fierce 
gusts. She had ceased to think of any- 
thing now but Randall; his face haunt- 
ed her; she longed to hurt this tiresome, 
ungrateful schoolgirl, who dared to tor- 
ment him with her mysteries. 

“Tt goes without the saying that all 
this is none of my business,” she said 
“but I cannot help seeing things; | 
know him so well. In your place ! 
should tell him the whole story; he 
may be severe, but I have never known 
him to be unjust; there is only on 
thing that he will-not pardon, and tha‘ 
is prevarication !” 

The taunt brought Marianne to he 
feet; with flashing eyes and trembling 
lips, she faced her confident accuser. 

“Perhaps you have finished?’ she 
panted. “T have listened because you 
are my guest, and also because you 
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are my husband’s cousin; but now I 
should like to speak. The matter in 
which you take so deep an interest is 
one which concerns no one except my 
husband. Your theories are clever and 
interesting, but, as it happens, they are 
quite without foundation. Randall’s re- 
ms with me are such that a misun- 
rstanding between us is not possible, 

[ dare say it is hard for you to grasp 
but you will when you have a hus- 
band of your own, one whom you love, 
ind who loves you,” she added steadily. 

And now, if you please, we will let the 
ubject drop. It is not a pleasant one 

either of us. Only I must ask you 
to state plainly to me, in justice to both 
Randall and myself, that none of your 
remarks have been suggested to you by 

m; that he has not even alluded to the 
matter in your presence ?” 

Marianne’s face was drawn as she put 
this question, but her eyes demanded an 

wer, and Susan gave it. 

‘No, he has not mentioned it.” 

Marianne turned away, but her com- 
panion saw that at last her composure 
was broken. A wave of sudden remorse 
swept over the older woman, and with 
the remorse was mingled admiration. 

She half held out her hand; then she 
withdrew it. 

“T am not overhappy myself, Mari- 
anne,” she said, in a low voice, “and 
it plays all sorts of tricks with one 

unhappiness does, I mean. Perhaps 
you will think of that sometimes—you 
and Randall ?” 

With that Susan left the room. 

She went straight to the library, 
where she found her cotisin awaiting 
he r. 

“Where have you been?” he said. 
“There is very little time left before 
vour train.” 

“T have been with Marianne. I have 
something to tell you.” 

Her tone alarmed him by its breath- 
lessness, 

“What is it?’ he asked. 

“Only that I have behaved like an ill- 
bred busybody.” 

“ What do you mean?” he asked again, 
this time with sharp impatience. 

“T mean that I have meddled in a 
private matter; that I have found fault 
with her for her conduct; that I have 
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lost my temper altogether, and that I 
have come to you to be upbraided for it. 
That is what it amounts to.” 

He surveyed her for a moment in 
silence. 

“T don’t understand,” he said, slowly. 
“What could you say? You knew 
nothing from me.” 

“Tlave words ever been necessary, 
Randall, between you and me?” 

“No; but in this ease the thing is not 
between you and me.” 

She winced. 

“T told you that IT had no ground to 
stand on; you need not push me farther 
into the swamp!” 

“Did you speak to her of the por- 
trait ?” 

“ Yes—of that and of other things.” 

“ Well?” 

“T thought I might do some good; 
it was a delusion; but then, I did not 
know Marianne.” 

“Do you know her now?” he asked, 
quickly. 

“T know at least what she tells me— 
that you and she understand each other 
on all points; that there has been no 
shadow of difference between you; that 
no trouble exists except in my imagina- 
tion; that I, myself, in short, have in- 
vented the whole difficulty!” 

“Did she tell you that in so many 
words ?” 

“ Have I ever told you a falsehood ?” 

He was gazing absently into space; 
she saw that he was not heeding her; she 
waited with quivering nerves. At last 
she could bear it no longer. 

“Why don’t you say what you are go- 
ing to say, and have done with it?’ 

He turned towards her with eyes full 
of anger. 

“T don’t intend to say anything. We 
have always spoken plainly, but our 
quarrels have usually been even ones 
in this ease the thing is not even.” 

“Tt must be glorious to feel oneself 
so surely in the right,” she retorted, bit- 
terly. “I would give much to see but 
one side, and that my own; it must 
conduce so to one’s general comfort.” 

“Don’t be sharp, Susan; it never helps 
matters. You know that you are in the 
wrong, and there is an end of it.” 

“Yes, I am in the wrong, but you are 
not the one to remind me of it. How- 
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ever,” she added, with an effort, “I shall 
soon be gone, and then you and Mari- 
anne can make merry over me as much 
as you please. I shall not mind, for I 
shall have Collyer. I have written to 
ask him to paint me.” 

“You have asked that man to paint 
you, in spite of everything?” he cried, 
roused from his thoughts by the obnox- 
ious name. 

“Yes; after seeing Marianne’s portrait 
I could not resist a moment longer.” 

She looked at him in suspense. It was 
a test remark, and he knew it. 

“ Just as you please,” he said, turning 
away from her. 

The retort was so obvious that Susan 
did not make it; instead, she slipped her 
hand into his, and looked up in his face 
half wistfully. 

“Ts it worth while, Randall, for us to 
quarrel about Collyer?” 

In his heart he felt that it was the 
only thing in the world that was worth 
quarrelling about; but he kept his 
thought to himself, and pressed her hand 
without speaking. 

“ Good - by,” she said. “I should be 
glad to knew that you are not angry ?”’ 

“You know it now,” he said. “ Send 
me a line, please, when you reach town; 
and, Susan,” he added, with a faint at- 
tempt at pleasantry, “don’t overdo it 
about Collyer!” 


When the remaining guests had dis- 
persed that evening, soon after eleven, 
Mrs. Ridgeway followed her husband 
back into the library. . 

“ Now I am ready to speak, Randall; 
I am ready to tell you whatever you wish 
to hear.” 

She spoke quietly, almost indifferently, 
but he saw that her face was very pale. 

“Sit here, Marianne,” he said, as he 
drew a large easy chair towards her. It 
was the one which Susan had occupied 
that afternoon a week ago at tea-time. 
Marianne declined it, seating herself, 
instead, on a low couch near the fire. 

“ As regards Mr. Collyer—” 

“Stop!” he cried, with a nervous ges- 
ture. “TI prefer not to hear it. Just say 
that it was a joke—a few light words ex- 
changed in play, and that the rest was 
the man’s confounded genius.” 

“Why didn’t you dictate my story to 
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me, then, in the beginning?” she asked, 
tonelessly. “It would have saved sw 
much discomfort. It has been a very 
trying week for us both.” 

“Trying!” he cried. “ Discomfort! 
What words you use, Marianne! Hav 
you no sense of proportion? The week 
has been diabolical!” 

Her mouth drooped. 

“Tf you would let me tell you, Randal 
—if you would listen.” 

He sank back in his chair. 

“Tell me what you please,” he said. 

“T didn’t mean any harm,” she lx 
gan, hurriedly; “it was only once—ai 
the very last sitting. I—I—brought 
about myself.” 

Randall Ridgeway flushed a deep red. 

“And you say that to my face?” h 
asked, in a low voice. 

“Did you wish me to tell you a fals: 
hood ?” 

He started forward. 

“ What else has there been ?” 

“There has heen nothing else,” sh 
faltered. 

It occurred to him that he might hav: 
frightened her; she had always seemed 
to him a timid little schoolgirl; he wa 
eager to retain this view of her. 

“You need not be afraid to tell me,” 
he said, with sudden gentleness. 

Marianne merely looked at him, but 
her brown eyes maddened him by their 
elusiveness. 

“Go on,” he said, eurtly. “I wish t 
hear the whole.” 

Again her mouth drooped. He sur 
veyed her in growing anxiety. Her ver 
childishness appalled him. 

“T am very sorry, Randall; I am afraid 
I have displeased you very much; but 
there had been nothing, you see, at al! 
the other sittings, though I gathered from 
what you said that Mr, Collyer made love 
to every one, and from what Miss Ridg: 
way said I gathered that people mighi' 
amuse themselves in that way withou' 
discredit—that people always did, in fac‘ 
if they had the opportunity; that it w: 
one of the things that made life agreeable. 
I did not see why I should be the only on: 
excluded, for from your remarks at various 
times to your cousin I gathered that you 
did not object on general principles.” 

She paused, and he stared at her in 
blank amazement. 
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‘ Marianne,” he exclaimed, “your rea- 
oning is impossible! The world is one 
ing, but you are quite another. For 
u such things simply do not exist.” 
“What does exist for me, Randall?’ 
she eried; then she caught herself up 
abruptly. “Oh, I know that I owe you 
everything; I was nothing, you made me 
what I am. In return I gave you little 
excepting blind obedience, which was, I 
dare say, a very stupid thing to give you. 
[ have tried to please you in everything, 


1 


but it is too overwhelming—I mean the 
sense of obligation; you don’t realize how 

paralyzes one. Why, even the house, 
which I love beyond expression—beyond 
even Miss Ridgeway’s expression—even 
Mount Ridgeway depresses me by its mag- 
I can’t live up to it; I am 
tongue-tied before your guests, and then 
people think me stupid. But I can bea 
that—I ean bear anything if only I am 

tt ealled ungrateful.” Her tone had 
suddenly become passionate. 

‘Have I called you ungrateful?’ he 
aske d. 

“No, but your cousin has; she says I 
have behaved very badly to you about 
Mr. Collyer.” 

His mouth hardened. “ You have, but 
it’s not her affair to tell you so.” 

‘So I told her; and I told her more 
than that—I told her a falsehood, Ran- 
dall; I said that there had been no 
trouble between us, that there could be 
none beeause we loved each other. I 
think she believed me; I hope she did. I 
suppose you will disapprove—she said 
that you never forgave a falsehood—but 
I could not do anything elge; and what is 
more, I am afraid I should do it again 
under the same provoe: ition.’ 

She did not raise her eyes; he found 
himself longing to have seen her under 
provoeation. 

He shifted his position uneasily. 

“Keep to the main point, Marianne. 
There is only one thing that matters. and 
thet is the portrait.” 

“To you perhaps, just at this moment, 
but to me other things matter. I—I am 
lonely, Randall—you must let me have 
a few diversions. Your friends don’t care 
for me; I ean’t talk as they do; I feel 
left out, though you yourself have always 
heen very good to me—you have been 
more than that.” 


nificence ; 
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He cast a keen glance at her, but she 
did not return the look. 

“T am not complaining,” she went 
on, and her voice had regained its gen 
tle calmness; “I have no right to com- 
plain. You have been perfectly frank 
with me from the beginning. But I did 
not understand—I did not see what 
it all meant.” 

She hesitated, and he felt strangely like 
the accused instead of the accuser, and 
the accusation was the more terrible be- 
cause it was not intended. He longed to 
take her his arms, to make her clos« 
her eyes and relax her tightly clenched 
fingers; there was something almost tragic 
in her resolute attempt at calmness. Then 
he thought of the portrait, and his im- 
pulse died within him. 

“Tt was that day when I found you and 
Miss Ridgeway here alone in the library 
that it all rushed over me in a great wave 
—my failure, that is, my utter lack of 
charm. I realized that even Mr. Collyer 
had not thought it worth while to make 
himself agreeable to me—that no one had 
thought it worth while. And then I re- 
belled against everything, most of all 
against myself and my miserable dumb- 
ness—for that is really the cause of all my 
troubles. You and Miss Ridgeway can’t 
even imagine how it hurts to be so with- 
out words when one needs them.” 

“Why do you continually refer to Su- 
san?” he inquired, with suppressed im- 
patience. “Why don’t you finish your 
story ?” 

“You know the rest,” she said. 

“T do not know it,” he cried. “ Are you 
deliberately proposing that I should let 
you while away your loneliness with 
Stuart Collyer? What am I to under- 
stand by diversions? Please look at me!” 

She colored painfully under his scru- 
tiny, but she met his eyes without 
flinching. 

“Stuart Collyer is nothing to me,” sh« 
said, almost fiercely. 

There was a pause. 

“ And the portrait?” he asked. 

“ Ah, I have not seen it; you have not 
let me see it. You said it was bad enough 
that it existed and that I was not ashamed 
of it 


Something in her face made him spring 
from his chair. 
“You shall see it now,” he said, un- 
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steadily. 
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“Come with me, Marianne; we 
will go up together.” 

They mounted the broad stairs in si- 
lence. When they reached the studio 
Ridgeway unlocked the door, and preced- 
ing his wife into the room, he turned on 
the light and looked about him; the next 
moment his eyes fixed themselves upon 
the portrait. 

There it was, insulting in its radi- 
ance, while the man and woman whom 
it most concerned stood before it in 
speechless agitation—at least the man 
did; the woman had placed herself behind 
him, so that his figure shielded her from 
the glowing canvas. 

Presently he turned and drew her to 
him, 

“Look at it, Marianne,” he said, and 
her gaze riveted itself upon the picture. 

At first an uncontrollable sense of ela- 
tion took possession of her; this was the 
great triumph; they had all felt it, and 
she—she herself had produced it. Then 
a kind of terror stole over her, a terror of 
Stuart Collyer and his genius, and with 
the terror came a sharp pang. This, then, 
was the end of it—Randall’s anger; for 
now she knew that he must be very an- 
gry. She closed her eyes, and her head 
fell back against his shoulder; her atti- 
tude suggested that of one who await- 
ed condemnation. 

“What have you to say, Marianne?” 

“Nothing. You are right to be angry.” 

Her husband looked down at her for a 
moment; then suddenly he caught her to 
his heart. 

“ Marianne, why do you torture me? 
Why don’t you tell me the whole truth? 
This last week had been a_ hideous 
nightmare. I have imagined such hor- 
rible things!” 

He pressed her closer; his clasp was 
firm and warm. 

“T don’t deserve you,” he went on, ve- 
hemently. “You have much to forgive 
—I know that—I let you slip away from 
me. I never even tried to understand. 
But that is all over, dear. Can’t you for- 
give me? Can’t you try to love me, little 
girl? Oh, I don’t mean as a duty!” 

She pulled away from him feebly, but 
he did not relax his hold. 


“T love you,” he murmured, insistently, 
as he kissed her soft, dark hair. “I wa 
you to love me, my darling—I want 
more than anything in all the world!” 

He felt the quiver that passed throug 
her; then he himself gave a great start 
for there in his arms, as if awakened fro) 
a long and weary trance, lay the woma 
of Collyer’s portrait—radiant, tremulou 
triumphant, with a light of passionat 
happiness in her eyes! 

At first he could not speak; then tl 
desire to know overwhelmed him. Lift 
ing her a little away from him, he co 
tinued to gaze in her face. 

“What does it mean, my child?” } 
she seemed to him exquisite in her yout! 
fulness. 

She threw out her arms to him with 
gesture of beautiful self-surrender. 

“It means everything, Randall—it h 
always meant everything. I let Stua: 
Collyer see!” 

He gave an exclamation, but she cor 
tinued breathlessly. 

“1 began it myself, you see. I tried 
to talk in Susan’s way, but I suppose | 
must have overdone it, for the first thin; 
I knew he was making love to me. O-! 
course I was very angry, and I told hi: 
what I thought; he pretended not to lx 
lieve me; then I told him how I felt 
about—you. While I was speaking lh 
sprang to his easel and began to paint 
like mad—he didn’t seem to hear m 
That made me still more angry; so | 
repeated it over and over; then I walked 
out the door; but he didn’t notice me a 
all. Afterwards he sent me a note 
apologizing, and asking me to forget, ani 
urging that no one should see the por 
trait until the following morning. That 
was all there was, Randall. I know | 
should have told you at once, but y 
doubted me, and I loved you so—and 
and—Susan was there!” 

He bent over her, their lips met; tl! 
picture smiled at them serenely, as if t 
say that all this might have been foresec: 
from the beginhing, and that the on! 
thing of real importance in the affair wa 
still to come—the appearance, namely, :' 
the next great exhibition of a portrai' 
by Stuart Collyer! 
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OOKS of behavior or of etiquette 
are seldom as charming as they 
make their readers. They are, in 
fact, written with a sort of authoritative 
self-sacrifice, which at once compels and 
smooths the way to social success. They 


deign to bore the reader, that he may rise 


om them ineapable of boring others. 
By their formlessness they form the un- 
med, and artlessly snatch a grace be- 

nd the reach of art in behalf of the 
tudent. In our civilization they per- 
form some such oflice toward society as 
ir dictionaries perform toward culture. 
It is said that in England the lexicon 
is almost unknown in private houses, 
usage fixing the pronunciation and in- 
tinct the.spelling of words, while with 
us our English discoverers (they are con- 
stantly discovering us) note that there is 
always an unabridged dictionary at hand 
to save us from wrong-doing in such mat- 
ters. In like manner we put our faith 
in grammarians, and say, “It is I,” and, 
“Tt is he,” while the English boldly say, 
“Tt is me,” and, “It is him,” having no 
grammar by them to rebuke them in 
their solecism. They contend that it is 
no solecism, but that custom rightly 
governs in this as it does in their calling 
Mr. St. John, Sinjon, but calling the 
evangelist St. John, as we call both. 
Similarly, being contented in the station 
to which God is pleased to call them, if 
it is a comfortable and honorable station, 
they are born, as it were, with a polite 
knowledge of what is required in any 
social exigency. They have an innate 
sense of reciprocal state and can no more 
fail in demanding or according the just 
measure of taffy appropriate in addresses 
and superseriptions and precedences than 
in syntax or orthoepy ; while we poor 
republicans, living in a vast unvaried 
world of Mr. and Mrs., with a chief 
magistrate who has not even so much as 
Esq. to his name, must pore, and often 
pore in vain, upon the difficult pages of 
Whitaker or Burke for the information 
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which shall keep us from insulting alien 
dignitaries in speaking or writing to 
them, or going in or out of doors with 
them. The only place in our untutored 
commonwealth where this instruction can 
he practically obtained is in the national 
capital. There ambassadors and min- 
isters, chargés and attachés, from all 
foreign countries abound, to say nothing 
of a president and vice-president of 
our own, with cabinet officers, senators, 
congressmen, justices, generals, and ad 
mirals, each to be considered in fixed 
forms which one may not err in without 
lasting shame. 

But even there some preliminary coach- 
ing is so desirable as to be almost indis- 
pensable, and Mrs. Florence Ilowe Hall 
presently comes to supply this long- 
felt want, this growing need, with her 
manual Social Usages at Washington, 
which is as unlike the other books of 
behavior or etiquette we began by imag- 
ining, as intelligence, self-respect, and 
kindness for our universal innocence 
could very well make it. Further, how- 
ever, than to commend it to all who 
would invite for themselves an expe- 
rience from which we should recoil with 
horror, the unreviewing Easy Chair may 
not go in praise of it. The Easy Chair 
may only note that if offences must come, 
this is as light a one as we can ever hope 
to have. The author has known how to 
make it light with her good sense, her 
oeeasional humor, and her constant re- 
gard for those who do not know and who 
wish to learn, but who, she thinks, need 
not therefore be browbeaten or bored. 
Yet not all the merit is hers; much, very 
much, of it is due to the extremely sim- 
plified formalities of our functionaries 
and dignitaries, who, whatever rigidities 
support or entrench the foreign diplo- 
matics, can always relax the rules in be- 
half of those good souls who may not 
know them, but mean so well by them. 

Perhaps the time may come when this 
can no longer be done, but that will be 
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the time when Washington, the city, will 
have settled into shape, and become the 
national capital of our pride as it is now 
of our love. Meantime we are so fond 
of it that we are apt to attribute to it 
beauties and excellences which it cannot 
always rightfully claim. When we visit 
it, we see these with the eye of impas- 
sioned fancy, and a glory, largely poten- 
tial, haunts our vision after we have 
come away, quite as if it were already 
substantial and actual. From certain 
points in which Major VEnfant’s noble 
design for the national capital has been 
realized, we behold it in a glowing retro- 
spect of full completion. Yet if we really 
take stock of our impressions we must 


M 
immortal maturity before the fact will 
crown his dream with a splendor as sen- 
sible to the touch as to the sight. Crit- 
ical reserves, of which we were uncon- 


low that these points are so few that 
ajor Enfant is likely to reach an 


scious at the moment, begin to make 
themselves felt, and we have to own, 
however much against our will, that there 
is something, here, there, and elsewhere, 
which is not quite as perfect as it ap- 
peared in the altogether. 

A friend of the Easy Chair who was 
lately in Washington has confided some 
of his reserves concerning it, under a 
pledge of secrecy which we will ask our 
readers to help us guard. He remembers 
how, when he arrived a half-hour late 
on one of those wonderful trains of ours 
which always arrive exactly on time, he 
was mortified by the shabbiness, the worn- 
ness of the station within, and when 
he came out of it, he was put to shame 
by the squalor of the eabs and hacks of 
the clamorous negro drivers who contend- 
ed for his custom. As he drove to his 
hotel, which, being the only best hotel, 
was too full to receive him, he was aware 
of something in the streets which was 
like a town losing itself and then finding 
itself, so often did the personable edifices 
sink away in the meaner shops and 
houses, and then struggle up from them 
in something of the superior presence 
of far inferior cities. The great avenue 
of state and commerce recalled the ave- 
nue of forty years before, of twenty 
years before, so distinctly that if he 
had been the sort of wayfaring man 
he hoped he was not, he could not have 
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erred in it. In fact, if he had indulged 
the hope of getting out of it, he could 
hardly have escaped, with its immense 
length and breadth against him, in the 
little time he had allowed himself; but 
this was a conviction that forced itself 
upon him later. There was the Capitol 
at one end and the White House at the 
other, landmarks as inexorable as inef- 
faceable, and between went a dream of 
the first time he had seen it, with in 

determinable troops of foot, horse, and 
artillery trailing through, and the gen 

eral, whom we then prophetically a 

claimed the Young Napoleon, at their 
head, on their various ways to deat! 
in the great Civil War. That dream 
vanished, and a dream of a quarter 
century later succeeded, with indolent 
horse-cars tinkling up and down, and lazy 
traffic, and grotesque public vehicles and 
elegant private carriages. The horse- 
cars, too, passed, and now tempered trol 

leys outcoursed them, in the measure the: 
could not have helped doing, but other 
wise the second quarter-century had not 
changed the avenue. There was still the 
chaos of equipages, and still the rise and 
fall of the disorderly edifices on either 
side, and still the Third Avenue drink- 
ing-shops on the corners. Probably they 
were not the same drinking-shops, not 
the same business blocks, tall and short, 
but in temperament and in effect they 
were the same. Only by keeping the 
Capitol and the White House vividly in 
mind could the visitor escape from a 
sense of the prevalent tumult of shapes, 
sizes, and designs on what should be the 
noblest street in the world. 

Even when the visitor could escape 
from the avenue, and climb the steps of 
the Capitol, it seemed to him that his 
memory had played him false, and that 
he had been keeping in mind, all those 
long intervals, a grandeur‘in this edifice 
which was out of proportion to the fact. 
He could not say but it would have grown 
again to that measure if he had given it 
time, but for the moment he beheld it 
dwindled in that sort of diminution 
which the home roof takes when the boy 
returns to it after his earliest absence. 
It had not lost so much in beauty as in 
bulk, but it was no longer the perfectly 
beautiful thing which he had remem- 
bered, too proudly, too willingly remem- 
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be red. He tried to console himself with the 
feeling that it was really a home-returning 
for him to come back to that centre of the 
national life, which is the home of each 
nd every one of us, and he recalled his 
irlier affection for official! Washington, 
the sudden intimacy of a young fellow 
citizen from Louisiana whom he joined 
n viewing the Library of Congress for 
their first time. Together they wandered 
through it, and admired it and loved it, 
loving it perhaps the more for a feeling 
that spectacularly it was not, either with- 
it or within, a Congressional Library 
vhich would have made the sense of 
itisfaction ache in the cultivated pa- 
yt. If the interior was overdone in 
oration as he had often heard say, 
exterior was underdone in structure 

so much as to be of inadequate and 
hesitating effect. But when it came to 
practical uses of a library, then in- 
deed his pride fed full, as wonder after 
mder of its operation was unfolded to 
him. The moments required for under- 
tanding these were moments of un 
ved delight in being of the nation 
hich could imagine an institution so 
exactly fitted to its purpose ; that, he 
d to himself, was being American with 
neaning such as the word often too 


guely had. 
The Library afforded another glad 
sensation, which, howeve Z did not bear 


lysis so bravely. This was the in- 
spection of a plan, practically realized, 
in which the Washington of the future 
was shown, with all the public buildings on 
the spots they were to occupy, and with 

gardened, and wooded, and watered 
spaces between. These at least would 
dwarf to insignificance the business as- 
pects of the city, and would not minify 
the charm of those many squares and 
circles in which people live in Washing- 
ton, and the mighty dead stand about 
cn foot or on horseback in bronze or 
marble. But he saw by this plan that 
with all their multitude and magnitude 
the national edifices would not suffice 
to pull the place together, and give it 
the dignified unity which was undoubted- 
ly the dream of the designer, until the 
whole commercial architecture of the city 
was overridden and trampled under foot, 
and erased and extirpated. Till then 
Washington would never be the capital 
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of a great nation on the terms of the 
original forecast. 

“But we suppose,” we of the Easy 
Chair ventured to suggest, “ Washington 
is very much like other cities in its busi- 
ness features and complexion.” 

“Yes, that is just what I am saying,” 
our friend returned. “ And that is just 
what it oughtn’t to be.” 

“ Tow do you mean ?” 

‘T mean that in the imagination of its 
designer it was a city of superb inten- 
tion, and that in the realization of its 
citizens it is a city of more or less squalid 
aecidents. I do not mind the little errors 
of private judgment shown in the squares 
and circles, where the houses record the 
erring architectural fancies of the hour 
they were built, or the infirmity of the 
personal judgments which ordained them. 
For the present they are more or less 
secluded by the trees that hide them, and 
presently they will be torn down and 
rebuilt in a better taste. But it is the 
business streets and avenues which ought 
immediately to be taken under govern- 
ment control and rebuilt in conformity 
with the beautiful design of the man who 
imagined the capital of the United States.” 

But here we interrupted. “ Don’t you 
know that you are preaching pure social- 
ism, and that a socialist is an anarchist 
in the meaning of a late Secretary of the 
Navy, andthat you ought to be whipped ¢” 

‘IT am not consciously a socialist, and 
T should object very much to being 
whipped for an anarchist,” our friend 
returned. 

“Well, then, if that is the case,” we 
relented, “go on and say why and how 
Washington can so easily be realized on 
the terms of Major l’Enfant’s vision.” 

“Tt can be so realized because it is a 
dominion at once local and national. 
Congress is omnipotent in the District 
of Columbia, and under the law of emi- 
nent domain it can seize and devote 
to beauty every bit of ugliness in the 
town and pay for it out of the popular 
pocket, with little or no popular objec- 
tion. It could begin to-morrow, tearing 
down all those business blocks and lin- 
ing the noble avenue they deface with 
official edifices of magnificent presence. 
Ti could banish the trolleys to side streets, 
and planting the ample spaces with 
groves and gardens, could realize a more 
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than Champs Elysées, with smooth- 
gliding private and public electric motor- 
cars. All traffic could be driven from 
it, and the grotesque eabs with their 
grotesque black drivers could be driven 
from it, along with the trucks and drays 
and express-wagons. Congress could lay 
a controlling hand on every individual en- 
terprise which menaced the tastes and sen- 
sibilities of the most fastidious. It could 
make Washington the norm of all our 
State capitals, and of the cities, large 
and small, that felt or began to feel the 
stirring of a public spirit. It could be- 
come really sovereign, in the interest of 
the republic, and afford in the national 
capital on far more magnificent lines 
some such object-lesson in the arts as the 
White City of the Columbian Fair was 
during its brief existence.” 

“Tlow do you know that all this was 
in the prophetic eye of Major l’Enfant ?”’ 

Our friend did not deign a categorical 
reply. He said, “ It is not only the right, 
but it is the duty of Congress to take 
over the whole economy of the national 
capital, and from an accidental city 
create an intentional city, a scientific 
city, an exemplary city.” 

“You are repeating yourself,” we re- 
minded him. “ And how can you expect 
a body like Congress, in which every hu- 
man particle is an accident, to create a 
scientific city? Do you suppose that 
there is one single member-of Congress 
who scientifically designed himself from 
the beginning for the statesman which 
every Congressman sooner or later be- 
comes? On the contrary, each is the 
product of circumstances and fortuities 
eventuating in a political personality no 
more scientific than the national capital 
is in its structural vagaries, hesitations, 
and shorteomings. Here and there in 
the man is an effect of forethought, but 
the general effect is of something which, 
if we may not call it haphazard, is 
visibly no more the fulfilment of a care- 
fully studied design. This is a pipe- 
dream you have been indulging, and un- 
der its baleful influence you have been 
longing for beauty, which you never can 
have in our civilization, and denying 
yourself the pleasure of picturesqueness, 
which you can always have for the ask- 


ing, or without it. The structure of 
Washington is responsive to the acci- 


dental character of its controlling spirits. 
These spirits, you must allow, are for the 
most part very picturesque, and they are 
continually boiling up from the vasty 
deep of our American life. When they 
come into authority at Washington, and 
find themselves confronted with the exi- 
gencies of an alien formalism, they, and 
vet more their wives and daughters, feel 
the need of some instruction in the 
usages of a society such as they have not 
known before. They can never be re- 
built in a structural knowledge of these, 
but they can be more or less made 
over, gradually and piecemeal; and so 
ean the city which figures their qual- 
ity and condition in its material phases. 
Perhaps,” and here we confessed for 
our friend a reasonable hope, “ when 
our Congressmen, through their wives 
and daughters, are disciplined in the 
beautiful social forms of the Old World, 
they will begin to feel something of 
your discomfort in the physical aspects 
of the capital, and wish to make it over 
in the likeness of Major l’Enfant’s vision 
as you have been imagining it. Then, 
with tender regard for that individualism 
which now allows every man to make 
himself architecturally offensive and de- 
structive to any and all other men in 
our commonwealth, they will begin soft- 
ly and slowly to pull down some of the 
worst editices on the Avenue, and re 
build them in the likeness of the best 
business blocks in New York or Boston. 
But this is always supposing that their 
constituents do not get wind of their 
extravagance, and invite them to stay at 
home just when they have become ac- 
complished connoisseurs and men of the 
world as well as statesmen. It is barely 
possible that when the material structure 
of Washington becomes of that classic 
beauty which you long for, its social 
structure will respond to a Greek ideal 
of simplicity, after passing over a Jack- 
sonian, a Jeffersonian, rudeness of inten- 
tion as unworthy of a nation which wishes 
to be nice, and only seeks to know how.” 

To this reasoning our friend had noth- 
ing to say, and we ourselves had noth- 
ing to add. 














ican men of letters to periodical lit- 

erature we are dealing with a theme 
the general aspects of which are familiar 
to our readers. All that is of importance 

American literature, if we except the 
novels of Charles Brockden Brown, has 
been produced within the lifetime of 
Donald G. Mitchell, who is still living. 
Many Americans cherish a grudge against 
Sydney Smith, who in the Fdinburgh 
Review in 1818 asked, “ Who reads an 
American book?’ He put this challeng- 
ing question incidentally in an article 


[* considering the relation of Amer- 


dealing with the statistics of American 
progress, The interrogation conveyed 
simply the statement of a fact, and had 
ot the satirical intent which might be 
imputed to an earlier expression of opin 
ion made by Joseph Dennie, who said that 
‘to study with a view of becoming an 
author by profession in America is a 
prospect of no more flattering promise 
than to publish among the Eskimos an 
essay on delicacy of taste or to found an 
idemy of sciences in Lapland.” 

It may be presumed that Dennie in 
those first years of the century thought 

himself with some pride as the only 
man of letters in America, but he soon 
had the pleasure of meeting another in 
Charles Brockden Brown, who established 
the Literary Magazine, which continued 
in existénce for five years. The Portfolio 
which Dennie had previously established 
(in 1801), lasted till 1827. To its pages 
John Quiney Adams contributed his im- 
pressions of European travel. 

One American book, Irving’s Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York, published 
in 1809, had certainly escaped the notice 
of Sydney Smith. Irving and his lit- 
erary friend, J. K. Paulding, seem to have 
assisted Moses Thomas in his Analectic 
Magazine (1813-20), started in Phila- 
delphia as a rival of the Portfolio. 
Irving edited it for a time, and Wilson, 
the ornithologist, was a contributor. If 
Dennie had visited Boston in 1803, he 


would have found a small group of re- 
spectable men of letters in the Anthology 
Club, founded by Phineas Adams “ for 
the cultivation of literature and the dis- 
cussion of philosophy,” chiefly distin- 
guished, however, because out of its 
Anthology Magazine grew the North 
American Review in 1815. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose here 
to consider any of the short-lived period- 
icals of a previous period, though it is 
interesting to note that before the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century Benjamin 
Franklin had been moved by the suecess 
of the Gentlemen’s Magazine to start in 
Philadelphia the General Magazine, which 
ran through six months. We are not 
writing a history of periodical literature, 
and shall not attempt to trace the origin, 
growth, or extinction of the vast num- 
ber of publications whic# have come into 
being since the establishment of the 
North American Review, which marks 
the beginning of American literature and 
has the unique distinction of numbering 
among its contributors nearly every great 
American writer, apart from its bo 
to the most distinguished succession of 
editors, among whom were such eminent 
men of letters as the elder R. H. Dana, 
Edward Everett, James Russell Lowell, 
and Charles Eliot Norton. It is sig- 
nificant that the first great imaginative 
poem written by an American, Bryant’s 
‘ Thanatopsis,” first appeared in this re- 
view, in 1817, followed a year later by 
the same writer’s characteristic lyric “ To 
a Water-fowl.” Dana’s equally remark- 
able poem, “The Buccaneer,” was not 
published till 1827 

American men of letters at that time 
devoted their attention more to period- 
icals than to the writing of books. Phila- 
delphia in the twenties and _ thirties, 
though she had no great individual au- 
thor like Bryant or -Cooper or Irving, 
could justly claim preeminence as the 
great literary magazine centre. Even as 
late as 1843 Hawthorne, Whittier, and 
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Lowell seem to have been attracted to 
that centre. Graham’s Magazine was then 
the most popular miscellany in America. 

The first important literary periodical 
published in New York was the Atlantic 
Magazine (1824), which soon became the 
New Y orl Monthly Revie w, of which 
R. S. Sands and William C. Bryant were 
the chief supporters. Bryant, before he 
came to New York in 1825, had been a 
contributor to the Literary Gazette of 
Boston, and, like Hawthorne, had found 
favor with “Peter Parley,” the pseudo- 
nym of S. G. Goodrich, the Hartford 
publisher, who issued an annual, called 
the Token, and in many ways gave en- 
couragement to young New England au- 
thors. Bryant began his work on the 
New York Evening Post in 1827. 

Poe’s “ Raven” was first published in 
the New York Mirror in 1845. This pub- 
lication was, by permission, in advance 
of the regular issue of the poem in the 
{merican Whig Review, to which it was 
originally contributed. Poe was for a 
time editor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, and then of the Gentlemen’s 
Magazine—afterward Graham’s. Later 
he was associated with Charles F. Briggs 
on the Broadway Journal. 

In the early thirties Oliver Wendell 
Holmes contributed to the New England 
Magazine two papers under the cap- 
tion of. “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table.” Thus it happened that when in 
1857 he resumed the series in the Atlantic 
Monthly, he did so with the connective 
remark, “I was just going to say.” 

N. P. Willis, the most picturesque 
figure in ante-war periodical literature, 
was in 1829 editor of “ Peter Parley’s” 
Token and, about the same time, of the 
Mirror, having among his contributors 
Hawthorne, Motley, Hildreth, Albert 
Pike, and Park Benjamin. His most 
striking venture in this line was the es- 
tablishment in 1839 of the New York 
Corsair: “ A Gazette of Literature, Art, 
Dramatie Criticism, Fashion, and Novel- 
ty.” Thackeray wrote for it letters from 
London, Paris, Peking, and St. Peters- 
burg, which afterward made up his Paris 
Sketch Book. In his later years Willis 
was closely associated with the Home 
Journal, to which Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
was a contributor. 

In 1843 James Russell Lowell started 


a magazine called The Pioneer, which ran 
for only three months, but numbered 
among its contributors Hawthorne, Poe, 
Whittier, and Elizabeth Barrett, after 
ward Mrs. Browning. At about the 
same time Emerson, Margaret Fuller, 
and George Ripley were conducting the 
Dial, the organ of the Transcendentalists 
at Brook Farm. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman, the novelist 
and poet, was the first editor of th 
Knickerbocker Magazine, which had been 
established in New York in 1833. Haw- 
thorne, Irving, and nearly every impor 
tant writer of the country contributed to 
this entertaining magazine during thx 
first twenty years of its existence. 

It was in the last half of the century 
that the American magazine for the first 
time ceased to be a miscellany and be 
came a thoroughly well-organized comple 
ment of a for the first time well-organized 
American literature. The national ex 
pansion westward, especially after th 
acquisition of the Pacific coast, had d 
veloped a literary need which magazines 
like Graham’s and the Knickerbockey 
could not meet; and it was in the natural 
course of things that the publishing 
house which, in its book publications, 
was most intimately associated with this 
continental growth in the line of already 
developed or newly awakened intellectual 
tastes and demands, should establish a 
magazine like J/arper’s. It was equally 
inevitable, not because of the relation of 
any special publishing house to the peo 
ple, but because of the existence of 
group of remarkable writers like Lowell, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, Whit 
tier, Emerson, and Thoreau, all living 
in the vicinity of Boston, that the New 
England movement of that time should 
have found its expression in the Atlantic 
Monthly. These two were the original 
types, repeated, with important varia 
tions, in the other great magazines which 
have sprung up and endured to th 
present time. With scarcely an excep 
tion every distinguished writer of books 
during this period’ has been also a con 
tributor to magazines. 

Periodical literature has done more for 
the Amer’can people than for any other 
Tt had a considerable development befor 
there was an American literature, meet 
ing the intellectual needs of a sturdy rac: 

















which, while its energies were engaged 
n the solution of difficult practical prob- 
lems rather than in the writing of books, 
was yet intelligent and keenly curious. 
After that period, which in geese" 
tury America as well as in England 
characterized by “common sense 
nd of which Benjamin Franklin was 
— representative, had been 
ken up by the war for independence, 
reawakened thought found political 
her than literary expression, yet in 
ew generation there were doubtless 
re readers of Scott and Byron than 
the previous one there had been of 
Dr. Johnson, or, in the one before that, 
— n. While orators like Fisher 
An ohn Randolph, and William Wirt 


ing developed instead of writers 


Coleridge and Wordsworth, yet, even 
the conservative Portfolio extracts 
re given from the most recent English 
ks and periodicals and from the new 
English poets. We may eall it colonial- 
m, a confession of dependence, but this 
lecticism im periodical literature fur- 
shed a necessary complement of Amer- 
in culture, and the fact that it was de- 
manded and eagerly accepted by readers 
hows that there existed the sensibility 
to imaginative literature, though the lit- 
rary faculty was inevitably diverted to 
very other than its own distinctive field. 
In the first year of the fifties, when 
this Magazine began its career, there 
were no really great contemporary Amer- 
ican writers of fiction. We had had our 
Cooper and Irving and, far in the retro- 
nect, our Charles Brockden Brown. Poe 
had already finished his career in this 
field. But, in England, Scott and Ains- 
orth, Maria Edgeworth and Jane Austen, 
had been succeeded by Lever and Bulwer, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot. 
Outside of our large cities, and especially 
in the new West, this great fiction was 
it readily aecessible book form, and 
a vast majority of the people were abso- 
lutely dependent upon a magazine which 
hould undertake to meet its need by the 
publication serially, but in their entire- 
ty, of the best current novels of the 
day, The magazine which did effectively 
undertake this publication, through com- 
munications already established with Eng- 
lish authors and publishers, was accom- 
plishing for American literature what the 
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free importation of foreign pictures and 
statues might have all along been doing 
for American art. Who can estimate the 
influence of the Victorian novelists upon 
\merican writers ¢ 

The short-story writers, who were to 
displace T. S. Arthur and the senti 
mental contributors to Graham’s Maga 
zine and other miscellanies of that order, 
were stimulated to do their best by read 
ing the best, and the powers thus evoked 
produced works in this field of fiction 
hich was not only original in structure 
and _— but far surpassed all Eng 
Not less effective was the 


stimulation of artists through the use of 


lish models. 


illustrations, until the original work of 
Abbey and Rhine hart and Pyle was as far 
above that of “Porte Crayon” as th 
short stories of Miss Wilkins and Owen 
Wister surpassed Fitz James O’Brien’s. 
The intimate blending . a magazine 
with the thought and life of a whole peo- 
ple, whose intellectual and emotional sen- 
sibility was so quickly responsive to its 
imaginative literature, and whose curi- 
osity was so fully met by its articles of 
travel and exploration and by others of 
an informing character, making it for 
them a Real Encyclopedia of the living 
world, was never so fully realized as in 
the career of the periodical which was 
the first example of its type—that of a 
popular illustrated magazine. It had 
exclusive advantage of this intimacy for 
fully twenty years before others of the 
same type and class entered the field, 
amicably sharing its popularity, pro- 
moting its excellence by friendly rivalry, 
and each, through its distinctive features, 
diversifying as well as magnifying the 
offices of illustrated periodical literature. 
Equally illustrious, within its deliber- 
ately chosen limitations, has been that 
other type of magazine established by the 
Atlantic Monthiy—a type consistently 
maintained for half a century, and of 
which it has been the single successful 
example. It began its career at the most 
propitious moment, when every individ- 
ual member of the most distinguished 
galaxy of writers which this country has 
ever produced—even outrivalling in sta- 
bility of literary character the celebrated 
Edinburgh group in the first quarter of 
the century—was at his best. It was 
edited from the beginning by such emi- 
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nent men of letters as Lowell, Howells, 
and Aldrich; and, after the brilliant con- 
stellation of writers who gave it its ear- 
liest distinction had vanished and the 
peculiar literary supremacy of Boston 
with it, the course of empire inevitably 
tending to New York, the Aflantic re- 
mained unrivalled in its own field. 

Each of the two types which we have 
remarkable for its 
flexibility, which has been shown not only 
in such changes as occur in progressive 


been considering is 


development, but in such as are of an 


evolutionary character. The Alflantic, 


standing especially for the individual ex- 
pression of its writers, was too catholic 


in its selection to depend entirely upon 
a single group of authors, and the passing 
of that most distinguished group was 
simultaneous with the 
where, in a broader field, of writers worthy 
to take their place. So, in the other 
type, when, in the general progress of the 
the depend 
upon the illustrated periodical for either 
elementary information or supplementary 
education, the field of imaginative lit- 
erature in fiction and the short story and 
and 
diversified as 


emergence else- 


country, people ceased to 


in the higher order of creative essay 
sketch and 
if by new species. Fresh disclosures in 
science arid in history took the place of 
the elementary lesson. 

The last half of the century may be 
called the age of Criticism, in the large 
that term, as used by Mat- 
thew Arnold when he defined poetry 
as “the eriticism of life.” Fiction, in 
its higher function, is the critical in- 
terpretation of life; and it was when 
fiction came into its own that a fresh 
and mighty impulse was given to period- 
ical literature, as a means of psychical 
excitement, entertainment; and inspira- 
tion, repudiating the formally didactic 
scheme of its early development. The 
texture, otherwise, of periodical literature 
has been transformed as to its character 
and purpose, serving, as truly as fiction, 
but in a different way, for the imagina- 
tive interpretation of life and Nature. 


was enlarged 


sense of 


The course of periodical and of gen- 
eral literature, since magazines came into 
existence, has been very much the same, 
often identical. All that we most admire 
of De Quincey’s work was published in 
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periodicals. Macaulay’s essays in the 
Edinburgh Review were as brilliant as 
his History. The great writer is him- 
self, in his complete individuality, wheth- 
er he is writing books or contributing to 
a magazine or even to a newspaper. Thx 
fact that Lowell’s first series of “ Big- 
low Papers ” was published in the Boston 
Courier, that Howells’s “ Venetian Days ” 
originally appeared in the Boston Ad- 
vertiser and Charles Dudley Warner’s 
“My Summer in a Garden” in the Hart- 
ford Courant, does not detract from the 
excellence of these productions. It has 
been the rule rather than the exception 
that the greatest fiction of the last sixty 
vears has been issued serially before book 
publication. The best volumes of verse in 
our day are collections of magazine poems. 

What is more significant is the fact 
that those changes which have marked 
the successive stages in the evolution of 
literature for two centuries—that is, sinc 
the appearance of the Tatler and Spe: 
tator—have been first registered in the 
periodical. As we have seen, the authors 
who have originated “ new species ” hav: 
often been foremost in the initiation of 
periodicals. The genesis of the Brook 
Farm Dial is only a typical instance 
Other writers, the necessary organ of new 
creative or interpretative genius having 
been established, found in it an oppor 
tunity for expression not otherwise open. 

The few eminent writers of books who, 
like Browning, have not been closely as 
sociated with periodical literature have 
been stimulated by the conditions which 
it has created. There is still, as there 
always will be, the exalted place for the 
book which, by reason of its theme and 
scope rather than its quality, lies beyond 
the range of any magazine; but in purely 
imaginative creations such instances are 
rare and ever becoming rarer. Poets now 
seldom undertakes the longer flights of 
an older time. The novel holds its own, 
but it is an exceptional case that, through 
some peculiarity, it escapes the magazine 
field. The short story, in its infinite 
diversification, the brief essay or sketch, 
the poem which conforms to Poe’s rule 
that it must be read at one sitting, are 
more and more to the writer’s taste and 
the reader’s liking, in the natural course 
of evolution—a course promoted by 
periodical literature. 
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Light adil 
BY GEORGE T. WESTON 


OHN,” said Mrs. Bibby one night, “let John came home and found his lunch was 
us move to the country.” late. 
Now when John was surprised his “Oh dear!” she said, bringing in the cold 
eve-glasses always fell off, and when roast at last, and “Oh dear!” 
he was greatly surprised (this must be told) again as she brought in the gravy. 
his mouth invariably opened, so it will be “What's the matter?’ 
clearly understood just what an astonished “ Farm all right?” 
man John was when it is mentioned that Jane helped John to a spoonful of gravy 
simultaneously with Mrs. Bibby’s sugges- and sighed in a despairing sort of way. 
tion of moving to the country) John al * No,” she said, “ it isn’t the farm.” 
most swallowed his eye-glasses. “ Dog all right?” asked John. 
To the country?” said John; “move to “No,” she said, “it isn’t the dog.” 
the country?” ; “ Bird all right?” asked John. 
‘Yes!” cried Jane. ‘No,” she said, “ it isn’t the bird.” 
‘But what for?” said John. And (John coming to the end of his re- 
*‘ Well—to “be farmers,” said Jane, with a sources) she continued: 
catch in her voice. 
*Farmers’” said John, 
00k with a rising inflection 
ee and speaking like a man 
who can hardly believe his 
. own ears. “ Farmers?” 
ing “Well,” said Jane, 
or * light farmers.” 
Lon “ Light farmers?” cried 
John again. “Light 
rh farmers?” 
as “ Yes,” she said; “ like 
ave light housekeepers, you 
ich know. Just go in for a 
; few small things at first.” 
‘And what would you 
the like to go in for at first?” 
and asked John. 
ond “A shepherd-dog and a 
canary-bird?” cried Jane 
in the tone of a happy 
are : little woman who has 
now thought the whole thing 
out. 
And so it happened that 
wn, Mr. Bibby became a com- 
ugh muter, and that Mrs. 
zine ; Bibby began to purse 
+ agriculture (with the help 
_ of her shepherd-dog, her 
tch, canary-bird, and a little 
rul back garden about as 
are big as a quilt), and was 
altogether as contented 
a little woman as ever 
wore a sunbonnet, until 


she said 


asked John. 


lew 





ere 


rely 


| of 





and 
urse 


by that eventful Saturday 
noon in March when “MOVE TO THE COUNTRY?” SAID JOHN 
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* Jolin, this morning I went to that aue- 
tion sale up on the Garrabrant farm.” 

John nodded. 

“You know, John, I thought 
a few hints for light 
I've pot 
bird, but 

She made a wistful little gesture with her 
hands 

But 
gested John 

“ No, they don’t!” she heartily cried. “ So 
I just put on my things and went to that 
And John!) I got such a _ bar- 


I might get 


farming. Of course 


the shepherd-dog and the canary- 


they don’t crowd you much,” 


sug 


sale (oh, 


gain!” 
‘You did 
her). 
‘I did!” 
‘You did 
Ah, that I 
John. 


* said John (just to encourage 
cried Jane. 

’ eried John again. 
did!” eried Jane. 
You must guess what it is.” 

‘I give it up,” said John at once. 

And just at that identical moment when 
Jane (pleased beyond measure at so com- 
pletely mystifying John) was about to tell 
him what she had bought, the bell rang and 
Jane ran to see who it was. 

Now, as John sat there all alone (and 
helping himself to another spoonful of 
potato-chips on the sly), he suddenly turned 
his head around to the right and listened. 
Then he suddenly turned his head around 
to the left and listened. Putting down his 
knife and fork, he bent his head down to- 
wards the floor and listened. A deep hum- 
ming noise sounded from somewhere— 
apparently from the cellar. John went to 
the cellar door. Yes, the noise clearly came 


* Guess, 


HE HAD FOCUSSED 


BOTH EYES 
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from the cellar. He opened the door a few 
inches, and had no more than put his head 
in, when he quickly withdrew it with a 
bee on the end of his nose. He sat cown in 
a chair (ever so gently, so that the bee 
might not be jarred into pernicious a 
tivity), and had just focussed both his eyes 
on the end of his nose when Jane came run 
ning in. 

* Hush!” motioned John. 

“Can’t you knock it off?” whispered Jan 

ot Ny . motioned John. “That’s how 
people get stung—knocking bees off. It will 
ily away presently.” 

They sat in silence for a time. 

‘I think it has gone to sleep,” 
Jane. 

“ What 
John. 

“It looks like a drone 
the big ones, you know 
sleeping around.” 

“It’s a drone, then, all right,” said John, 
keeping both his eyes on it; “I never 
such a big one!” 

“ Wait!” whispered Jane. 

She ran for a tumbler, put a little sugar 
in it and held it to John’s nose. The bee 
at once went into the glass after the sugar; 
whereupon Jane clapped a piece of card 
beard over the top of the glass. 

“It’s looking for the others,’ said Jane, 
intently watching the bee as it walked 
around the inside of the glass. 

“What?” said John; “are there others?” 

‘Yes, I’ve got a hive full down in the 
cellar. Bought them at the auction, John. 
I got a hive of bees and an empty hive all 


whispered 


makes you think so?” whispered 


the drones are 


and they’re always 


saw 


ON THE END OF HIS NOSE 
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dollars and 
cents, and 
down in 
to keep 
arm till 


for two 
forty-five 
I put them 
the cellar 
them w 
spring 
Pi Good 
1 John 


for 
going back 
his lunch. “ Good 
or And after 
iting thoughtfully 


you,” 


minutes, he 


ee is keep 


remart 
bees 

No, John, 
ke p them.” 
No,” said 


you've 


ple ase 


John : 
got the dog 
bird, and / 


bees ” 


and tl 
want the 
No.” 
‘?] want 
John You 
the 
She 


said Jane, 
the 
can 


bees 


have 


paused for 
in the cellar 
there grew a buzzing, 
and the buzzing grew 
into a humming, and 
the humming grew 
into a booming, until 
Jane (with a shout of 
inspiration) cried, 

“ They're swarming, 
and we both can have 
a hive!” 

And with a glad 
ery she tied a wmosquito-netting around 
John’s face, gave him a tin pan and a stick 
of wood, tied another piece of mosquito- 
netting around her own face, donned a pair 
of gloves, and led the way down into the 
cellar, with John sounding the timbals until 
it almost sounded martial. 

“Quick!” cried Jane, 
corner!” 

But in his anxiety to make haste, John 
slipped, fell, lost his mosquito-netting mask, 
felt a on his nose, shuddered, felt an 
other bee on the soft part of the back of 
his k, shrieked, “ Thew’re swarming 
me, Jane!” and ran up the cellar steps into 
the open air, with all the bees in hot pur 

No more bees for me,” said John (in 
sitting-room) that night; “no more 
for me.” 


down 


“they’re in the 


bee 


siete on 


uit, 
the 


bees 


HUSH! 


DRAWER. 


I'M FEEDING THE BEt 


Jane (in the kitchen) looked 
herself 

* John,” said, “ how much honey do 
you suppose one bee would give?” 

*“ Not much,” said John. 

‘But some?” insisted Jane 

“Oh yes, agreed John. 

Jane bustled into the sitting-room, patted 
ihe dog, chirped at the bird, cut off a petal 
from the hyacinth in the window, and 
bustled back into the kitchen, all with such 
an air of contentment and satisfaction that 
John followed, and found her bending over 
1 tumbler that was covered by a of 
cardboard. 

“What are you doing 

She held up her finger as 
that baby sleeps and whispered— 

‘Hush! I’m feeding the bee!” 


very smug 


to 
she 


some,” 


piece 


John 


who 


asked 


one says 





Where it Came From 


URING the course of a geography lesson 
recently, the teacher asked the follow- 
ing question: 
*Who can tell me what useful article we 
from the whale?” 
“ Whalebone,.” promptly replied a boy. 
tight. Now, who knows what we 
from the seal?” 
“ Sealing-wax!” shouted a little girl. 


get 


sé get 


Experience 


afternoon, and the infant 
was trying to impress the 


|" was Sunday 
el teacher 
children with the beauties of the Garden of 


ass 


den. “ But, children,’ she said, “ there 
was one thing in the garden that Adam and 
Eve might not touch.” 

“T know,” said a little boy, who had evi 
dently had some previous knowledge of 
beautiful gardens; “it was poison-ivy.” 
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Ignorance 


HILIP had set his heart on a bicycle 

this last Christmas, and after sundry 
hints to his father and mother and daily 
letters to Santa Claus, he added a petition 
to his prayers, asking the Lord to take a 
hand in the matter and see that the bicycle 
was forthcoming. His parents were seriously 
perplexed, for he was only four years old, 
and not big enough to ride a bicycle, even if 
one his size could be found They hoped, 
however, that he really meant a velocipede, 
as all of his playmates had velocipedes 
which they called bicycles. 

They bought the velocipede, but awaited 
Christmas morning with some misgivings, 
fearing the child would be bitterly disap- 
pointed. What was their astonishment when 
Philip discovered his gifts to hear a burst 
of merry laughter. 

“What are you laughing at, Philip?” 
asked his father. 

“Oh, father,” exclaimed the youngster. 
“Tf I haven’t got the best joke on the Lord! 
He don’t know the difference ’tween a bicycle 
and a v' locipede!” 


One Way 


REVEREND gentleman was addressing a 
Sunday-school class not long ago, and 
was trying to enforce the doctrine that when 
people’s hearts were sinful they needed regu- 
lating. Taking out his watch, and holding 
il up, he said 
“Now, here is my watch; suppose it 
doesn’t keep good time—now goes too fast, 
and now too slow—what shall I do with it?” 
‘Sell it,” promptly replied a boy. 
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A Preliminary 


NEWLY imported Norwegian girl who 

had been sent upstairs to inform the 
master of the house that dinner was waiting 
discovered that gentleman in the act of 
brushing his teeth. 

“How soon will Mr. - be down?” the 
mistress inquired, when Karen returned t 
the dining-room. 

‘Right away,” answered Karen; “ he is 
joost sharpening his tooths.” 


How Harwood was Compromised 


yw Harwood’s Cousin Evelyn had 
invited him down to her country-plac 
to stop over the holidays. He arrived just be 
fore dinner, to find that he had left his golf 
clubs behind him. It was most exasperating; 
but his cousin comforted him somewhat by 
promptly offering the use of her clubs. 

The next day he started early for the links 
with Evelyn’s husband, but in an hour he 
was back again. 

“Were the clubs so bad?” she inquired; 
“ couldn’t you finish the game?” 

He answered shortly that he had not 
eared to finish the game—of course there 
was nothing the matter with the clubs. 

When Evelyn’s husband came home for 
luncheon at noon she questioned him. 

“What’s wrong with Bob, Henry?” she 
asked; “didn’t the game go smoothly?” 

Her husband chuckled. : 

“It was your clubs,” he explained. “I 
don’t wonder he isn’t happy. He was pre 
paring to ‘ tee off’ at the hole in front of the 
club-house, with a lot of girls on the veranda 
watching him. He picked up your bag of 
clubs to take out the ‘driver, but it was 
caught in some way, and he 
turned the bag upside down 
to shake it loose. The driver 





_— wa. p Vv, > tumbled out then, and with 
lume SMOFR-MORMED WAYMOSE . tye 
HE DHWOE-HO RNEO WWE « it came your false fringe 











your powder-puff, your green 
veil, and that little ivory 
hand-glass you carry around 
Do you wonder his feelings 
are somewhat bruised?” 


Contradictory 


*“()H,mamma,come quick!” 
exclaimed little John 
breathlessly. “Hannah is 
taking all the feathers off the 
pretty duck papa shot.” 

“That is right, John,” an 
swered his mother. “ Han 
nah is dressing the ducks for 
dinner.” 

John was thoughtful for « 
moment, and then asked, 
“Didn’t you mean to /Y, 
mamma, that she is uwnd#r%s- 
ing them?” 
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A Novelty 


Mrs. SIMIAN, “ Yes, it’s the latest 


Little Melinda 


T= and battered and smeared 


paint, 


fad. 


Waitress and sugar-tongs combined.” 





Brown—Her Book 


BY CELIA MYROVER ROBINSON 


with 


Ladies in purple and knights in blue; 


Cinderella of gentle plaint 
Decked in a gown of gorgeous hue; 
Hop-o’-my-thumb and Goody Two-shoe ; 
\ fairy green and a yellow spook, 


These are the playmates once she knew: 
“ Little Melinda Brown—Her Book.” 


Here is the fabled and fair Geraint ; 
Here is the giant Bolgharhoo; 
Here is the soft-voiced, lovely saint 
Of the falling diamonds and pearls; 
too, 


This is the terrible Bluebeard who 


and, 


Spoke so loud that his wives all shook! 





Do you remember? I know you do: 
“ Little Melinda Brown—Her Book.” 


\pples of Sodom have left their taint: 
In the ambrosia is taste of rue; 
Try as we may, alas! we mayn’t 
Summon them now, as we used to do; 
Spirits of life when life was new, 
Or ever our errant way we took: 
These are the stories that once were true, 
* Little Melinda Brown—Her Book.” 


ENVOY 
Friends of my childhood, fair and quaint, 
Forgive, forgive, that my heart forsook! 
My love I send in this rhythmic plaint 
To “ Little Melinda Brown—Her Book.” 
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A Careless Traveller 


MAN had occasion to ship a mule by rail 
to another county. He sent the animal 
to the station in the care of a darky. When 
the freight was put on the car, the darky 
looked through the bars, and that the 
mule was eating the tag upon which his 
destination was marked The darky at 
“ Massa! massa! dat mule, 
and et up de place where 


saw 


once Tran lone 


he done gon he’s 
owine to! 


Not in His Line 


WELL-KNOWN Westerner, of pork-pack- 

ing fame, was always known as a very 
man \t time he wished to 
show his appreciation of the work done by 
his employees, and order for 
a suit of clothes, leaving to their good sense 
the matter of price 


generous one 


gave each an 


In due season the bills were presented, and 
all passed by the packer, with the excep 
tion of one which he thought excessive. The 
young man whose name attached was 
called in and asked if it eorrect. He 
replied that it was. 

‘Young man,” said the packer, “I have 
in my day bought and sold many hogs, but 
this is the first time I have ever dressed one.” 


was 
was 


Naturally Expensive 


ECENTLY a lady better versed in the 
realms of philosophy than in kitchen 
accompanied a friend on a market 
ing expedition. Miss Ph.D. expressed her 

amazement when the butcher gave the price 

of lamb chops as twenty-five cents a pound. 

“Why.” she insisted, “J should think 
chops would be very expensive, since each 
animal has only two.” 


Practical Religion 
WELL-KNOWN Bishop relates that 


while on a recent visit to the South he 
was in a small country town where, owing 
to the scarcity of good servants, most of the 
ladies preterred to do their own work. 

He was awakened quite early by the tones 
of a clear soprano voice singing “ Nearer, M 
God, to Thee.” As the Bishop lay in bed he 
meditated the piety which his 
must which enabled her to 
her tasks early in the morning singing su 
a noble hymn. 


upon hostes 


DOSSEeSS vo alx ut 
| £ 


\t breaktast he spoke to her about it, 
told her how pleased he was. 

“Oh, law,” she replied, “ that’s the hymn 
I boil the evgs by : three verses for soft 
five for hard.” 


and 


ana 


Thrift 
LITTLE boy and girl each had five dol 
lars for Christmas. The boy said to the 
girl, “ Sister, you waste your money; 
put it in the bank, and,” he added, 
placently, “I buy things with mine.” 


you 
com 


Learning 


HE new cook was helping her mistress 
to prepare dinner. All went well until 
the macaroni was brought out. The cook 
looked with surprise as she beheld the long 
white sticks. But when they were carefully 
placed in water she gave a choking gasp. — 
“Did you say, missus,” 
awed voice, “that you 
that?” 
“ Yes, 


said in an 
were going to eat 


she 


Jane,” was 
what I intended to do. 
prised. Have you 
cooked before?” 

* No, ma’am,” answered the eook, “I ain’t. 
The last place I 
at they always 


the reply, “that is 
But you seem sur- 


never seen macaroni 


was 
used 











* Do you know, he puts me in mind of an ocean liner.” 


* Why?” 


* Because he is aliways toed in.” 


them things to 
the with.” 


light 


yas 


Willing 


ITTLE John is not 

allowed to play with 
the bellows that hang 
beside the big fire-place, 
although he often covets 
them as a toy. 

One morning as his 
mother was using them 
to blow a lazy fire into 
flame, John stood by 
eager to get his little 
hands on the bellows 
and finally said, in his 
most obliging tone 
“Mamma, if you aré 
tired, I will do your 
bellowing for you.” 
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The F: 


Ts fairies have had a party: 
Last night while I slept they danced; 
The glowworms lighted their ball-room, 


The moon thro’ its windows glanced. 


liry Ring 


They all ran off when the sun rose, 
But maybe they’re hiding near; 
And I hope they’ll think to invite me 
When next they are dancing here 
ELIZABETH HowLAND RICHARDS. 
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lhe First Society Musicale—Herr Pan on the Syrinx 





The Eccentric 

IFE is not 
That is 
You may 


a thing all humdrum, 


not. unless we choose— 


own a park and forest; 

[ have trees within my shoes. 
Yours mav be a house and stable, 
On the usual plan, of course; 


I avoid all 


In my 


things so common— 
kitchen there’s a horse. 


P’r’aps you have a mighty income, 
Servants at your calls and becks; 

I own stocks to wrap my neck in, 
My work-apron’s made of checks. 

Life is not a 
Many 


You wear sweeping robes of ermine; 
I have mantles on the gas. 


thing so humdrum, 
strange things come to pass— 


ALINE May LEwIs. 


Efficacy 


like the new 
Beacon Streeter. 


minister?” 


= be do you 
asked Mrs. 


‘I think he is magnificent,” answered her 


literary friend, “and just the man we need. 
Why, his closing prayer this morning was 
really the most eloquent one I ever heard 
addressed to a Boston audience.” 


The Other Side 
FQOSRIE is very fond of scraping ac- 


quaintances with the newsboys in the 
street, although his mother, knowing that 
their knowledge of the world is 
Robbie’s tender years, has forbidden 
associations. 


beyond 
these 


One day, hearing some loud, rough lan- 
guage in front of the house, she went to the 
door and rescued Robbie from the midst of 
a noisy game. “ Don’t you know,” asked his 
mother, “ that those rough boys are not good 
associates for you to play with?” 

“But, mamma,” 
thoughtfully, “ I's 
to play with.” 


answered 
a good 


Robbie, 
‘sociate for them 


Familiar Birds 


M* father calls me 
| 


jut why I cannut see, 


little goose, 


As all the geese I know about 
Don’t look a bit like me. 


A ROOSTER is quite vain, I think, 
He acts too much at home; 


And 


He always wears a comb. 


though he has no hair at all, 


Lovutse Ayres GARNETT 











